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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. 


B rigid Brophy's books include A Guide to Public Lending Right, 1983. 

Michael Butler's study The Plays of Max Frisch was published [his month. 

D. G. Charlton is the author of /Veil' Images of the Natural in France: A study In European cultural history. 
1750-1800, 1985. 

Rnpcrl Christiansen’s Prima Donna was published last year. 

Peter Clarke's Liberals and Social Democrats, 1981. has been reissued as a paperback. 

Nigel Clive’s A Greek Experience 1943-48 was published enrlier this year. 

Michael Crawford is Professor of History at University College London. 

Ahn Davidson is the author of the forthcoming Oxford Companion to Food. 

Philippa Foot is the author of Virtues and Vices, 1978. 

Celina Fox is Keeper of Paintings, Prints and Drawings at the Museum of London. 

Stud Gablik’s most recent book is Has Modernism Failed ?, 1984. 

Cedi Grayson is Serena Professor of Italian Studies at the University of Oxford. 

Jane Grlgson's cookery books include Good Things, 1971. 

■Warwick Gould is editor of the Yeats Annual, 

Norman Hampson’s Will and Circumstance: Montesquieu, Rousseau and the Dench Revolution was published 
in 1983. 

Leslie Hannah’s books include the forthcoming inventing Retirement, 1986. 

Peter Hainsworth is a Fellow of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

Christopher Hope's most recent novel, Kruger’s Alp, was published in 1984. 

Mkliael IgnatiefFs The Needs of Strangers appeared last year. 

Peter Kemp is the author of H. G. Wells and the Culminating Ape, 1983. 

Erk Korn is an antiquarian bookseller in London. 

David Leitcb's most recent book. Family Secrets, 1984, is about bis rediscovery of his mother ; his first 
volume of autobiography, God Stand Up for Bastards, will be reissued next year. 

Michael Upton's books Include Why Poor People Stay Poor: Urban bias in world development, 1978. 
Hugh Macdonald Is a co-editor of Berlioz’s Correspondance GSnirale, Volume IV, 1983. 

John McMonners's Death and the Enlightenment was published in 1981 . 

Derek Mahon's collections of poems include The Hunt by Night , 1982. 

Bona Malwal was formerly Minister of Culture and Information of the Sudan; at present he is a Fellow in 
International Relations at Columbia University. 

John Miller's Restoration England: The reign of Charles 11, will be published shortly. 

Bernard O’Donoghue’s The Courtly Love Tradition: Literature tn context was published in 1985. 

George Ordlih's The Living Garden was published earlier this year. 


Idris Parry’s collection of essays. Hand to Month, was (iiililishnl m 19X1. 

Hoy Porter’s most recent hook is English Satiety in the Eighteenth ( 'entury, [4X2. 

Isabel Qulgly’s The Heirs of Tom Brown: The English school story was reissued in paperback last year 
Christopher Reid’s collection of poems Katerina Hrae will he published in October. 

John Robertson is the author of The Scottish Enlightenment and the Militia Issue, which was published earf* 
this year. 

Michael Rosen's Hegel's Dialectic and its Criticism was published in 19X2. 

T. O. Treadwell is lecturer in English nt Etachiimptuii Institute of Higher Education. 

Mario Vargas Llosa's most recent novel. The War at the End of the World, was published earlier (hit Jut 
John Warrack's hooks include Carl Maria von Weber, 191*8. 

Sir Douglas Wass was Joint Head of the Home Civil Service, 1981-83. His bunk Government 
Governed was published Inst ycur. 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 236 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not Inter than 
August 15. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on thot date , or failing 
that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 236“ on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on August 23. 

1 Whosoever is harmoolcally composed delights in 
harmony; which makes me much distrust the 
symmetry of those heads which declaim against all 
church music. 

2 There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full voic’d choir below. 

Id service high, Bnd anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through my car. 

Dissolve me into ecstasies. 

And bring all Heav’n before my eyes. 

3 There’s a certain Slant of light. 

Winter Afternoons - 

That oppresses like the Heft 
Of Cathedral Tunes - 


Competition No 232 
Winner: Trevor 1. Roberts 
Answers: 

1 His bicycle was now very old, and it is ooeofth 
concomitants of a bicycle's senility that its beUkd 
should one day obstinately cense to be free, k 
corresponds to that epoch in human decay vheas 
old gentleman loses an incisor tooth. 

H. G. Wells, 77ie History of Mr Polly, dttptal 

2 The Sergeant took his long upper lip boata^i 
of barley wane with a wince of total absolution 

- Where the bicycle is, he said gravely, iu&rufc 
place than the high highroad itself, inlidthriy. j 

- Oh, I just thought il might be in the my. 

- It is under lock and key in cell number twosadyn 
are far better in your health to be divorced bni 

Flonn O’Brien, The Dalkey Archive, chips! 

3 There are two ways you can get cxerdse ontdi 
bicycle; you can “overhaul” it, or you can riden.Oi 1 
the whale, I am not sure that a man whouhth 
pleasure overhauling docs not have the bestofie 
bargain. He Is independent of the weathered^ 
wind; the state of the roads troubles him art. 

Jerome K. Jerome, Three Men on the Boat 
chapter 3 
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Soberly thrilling 



John Bayley 

ERIC AMBLER 

Here Lies: An autobiography 
234pp. £10.95. 

0297 78588 5 
The Levanter 
215pp. £8.95. 

0297995219 
Doctor Frigo 
250pp. £8.95. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

0297768484 

Deconstructionists approve of thrillers be- 
cause of their literariness. Easy to take to 
pieces, thrillers reveal the apparent soundness 
of the critic's method, and his audience will not 
be tempted into backsliding and wondering 
about such ancient matters as truth to life, 
sense of reality, or depth of characterization. 
As fashion is never ugly to the couturier, so 
formal techniques - on which the thriller de- 
pends - have their own interest to the formalist 
critic, irrespective of whether the books are 
good or bad. 

And indeed what constitutes goodness or 
badness here? Everyone knows in practice, but 
the normal, straightforward criteria are none 
the less full of contradiction. Re-reading the 
Sherlock Holmes stories, for example, has for 
many people its Shakespearean aide: we have 
ceased to pay much attention to the plot and 
muse instead about the persons - what are the 
“realities 1 ’ about them which seem to suggest 
themselves beyond the formal and artificial 
requirements of the tale? And why are the 
properties of the story - location, food, tobac- 
co, the familiarities of a “true” ritual of life 
independent of the needs of the genre - so 
compelling? Is it that in the best thrillers the 
thriller element is itself dispensable? Ot that it 
becomes the catalyst of a more subtle, more 
traditional, less specialized form of art? 

The best thrillers are in fact read by many for 
their human interest, the element which the 
genre seems most capable of dispensing with, 
and which it can make all the more effective 
by introducing inadvertently, or at least with 
seeming Inadvertence. Why does Philip Mar- 
lowe write up the stories of his cases, while 
stories in the Conan Doyle series are produced 
by a coy collusion between the simple admira- 
tion of Watson and the secret complacency of 
Holmes? Here, for a start, is the full richness of 
the psychological. Unlike his namesake in 
Conrad, Chandler’s Marlowe is not a mediator 
but a self-creator, the self being the sort which 
his author wishes in fantasy to be. Marlowe's 
style, his purple patches, his wisecracks, his fits 
of indignation, chivalrous disgust, stylized self- 
contempt, are all masterly touches In a mode of 
indirect self-presentation. Marlowe’s alter ego 
is the Rembrandt self-portrait which just hap- 
pens to be on the office calendar that year, and 
which he contemplates at stressful moments 
when lighting his pipe. The features are bat- 
tered, and thickened with booze, but the eyes 
are bright as dew. ..... 

iTo a great extent our pleasure in Chandler 
will depend on the tolerance or affection with 
which we respond to this self-image of- the 
author; whether we enjoy seeing through its 
harmless vanities arid its darker desperations. 

. h is transparent, but the stylization gives a 
■glow to the transparency which only the thriller 
fohn could provide: a self-portrait in a more 
pretentious medium would be of no. interest 
whatsoever. This is shown by what happens 
When Ross Macdonald professionalizes the 
genie instead of personalizing it* His Lew 
Archer is not just a pale shadow of Marlowe 
hut a, genre naprator who forfeits his own 
dimepsion of . psychological reality in order to 
take part in investigations with a specifically 
indeed oppressively - psychological basis. 
There is nothing Shakespearean about our in- 
ter est|in the Ross Macdonald hovels, no sense 
of mt^guirig reality, between the cracks of the 
fiction. Instead we, have to focus on a psycho- 
logical cllff-hanger whlch, though beautifully 
done, is essentially and indeed inevitably 
, hogp^ because it uses the genre conventions 
themselves tq trjr to provide truth, instead of 
; letting truth emerge to one side of the cbnven- 
■ i ^ o 0*v! and through' the half-deliberate, balf- 
: • fnvolitatiry Self-portrait which the thriller wri- 
■^jtaT'tefrn fm iwi o« w manipulates the Conven- 


tional literariness of his world. The modem 
thriller, like the modem film, pursues the fatal 
course of trying to make the conventions realis- 
tic, in which case reality itself loses its meaning 
(as deconstructionists desiderate) and be- 
comes lost in the void of technique. 

Even if they are bad, traditional thrillers 
rarely lose their instinct for the difference be- 
tween the conventional artifice the genre re- 
quires, and the incidental truth which it may 
proffer. To Dashiell Hammett this came as 
naturally as to Conan Doyle. Dick Francis’s 
horses and stables are real even if his plots arc 
not. Much in the later le Carr6 novels is weari- 
some and deadening, on the other hand, be- 
cause he has fallen into the trap of making 
plausibility more and more elaborate, and thus 
moTe and more pretentious. Going further 
back we can find a similar weakness in the 
Wilkie Collins novels. Their attempt at a 
“seamless” presentation means that persons 
and objects, houses and clothes, become as 
elaborately unreal as the ramifications of the 
story, fn Dickens and Hardy, by contrast, 
there is an almost dramatic distinction between 
artifice and truth, each putting the other in a 
stronger light. Hardy’s first published novel, 
Desperate Remedies , is a masterpiece of this 
kind, and one of the best examples of the thril- 
ler genre in its relations to the “straight” novel. 

In making a self-portrait out of a highly styl- 
ized and ritualized art Chandler was influenced 
by Hemingway. Probably he could not profit, 
deep down, from the Hemingway example 
without almost involuntarily adopting the 
Hemingway mode of self-presentation. It is 
interesting to speculate whether the division in 
the thriller between the true and the contrived, 


which sharpens and exaggerates that found in 
some degree in all fiction, is related to the 
author’s urge to live himself in what he is creat- 
ing. Nothing, after all, can be truer than that 
sort of fantasy. James Bond absorbs the actual- 
ity of his creator, and projects it in a form that 
is compulsively true of the psyche and the libi- 
do, and their desires. Bond’s breakfast egg, 
vodka martinis and Balkan mixture cigarettes 
with their three gold rings are tangible evi- 
dence of his creator's, and thus of our own, 
private lives; and when be uses his gun-metai 
cigarette case to stop an assassin’s bullet in a 
sleeping-car, fantasy and invention meet head 
on - to their mutual benefit. The fact that we 
know where one ends and the other begins 
makes their mutuality the more seductive. 

On the face of it Eric Ambler's thrillers are 
lacking in any of these alcoholic potencies. 
They lack the dualistic intensity of Simenon, 
who puts all his pressure into a social and 
topographical tableau. They offer no evidence 
of fantasy or self-projection, and their work- 
manlike and well-tailored sequences do not 
depend on the reader's awareness of an enjoy- 
ment of the truth-fiction contrast. Our pleased 
perceptions cannot patronize him, as they do 
with Fleming or Chandler. Nor is there any- 
thing slick about his methods; he never enters 
the television world of Forsyth or le Carrl in 
which virtuosity and art-work have swallowed 
all. On the other hand he can seem too soft a 
drink altogether. The reasonableness of his 
methods, the unemphatic efficiency with which 
the strings are pulled, the apparent unsuitabil- 
ity of his protagonist for the thriller world - 
these things which pleBse the better sort of 
thriller readers also sacrifice the combination 


The Rest on the Flight 

The painted pale projectile moves and seems 
Hardly to move to those inside its tide 
Of twilight, as the close alliterative 
Miles are ticked off charts of cloud and ocean 
And still the pilgrim’s face is held to sun 
Andstill his stomach turns. A combof words 
Runs through his strands of thought continually, 
Reminding him of God and lunch, of dust 
At the end of day discountenancing shoes. 

Of mango trees and winds in March. These props 
Are human, more so than the glittering sprays 
Of alcohol, the swimming-pools of in- 
flight movies , or reminiscences of men 
Returning to the Gulf. Packed into fear 
With splendidly unlikely comrades, he 
Out-herods Herod in this great escape 
And relishes the massacre. Calling 
The stewardess and asking for another 
Miniature, he relaxes momentarily , 

Is able even to risk formal scansion, 

Seeming in this nowhere to stand up 
t Aldne tor seriousness ; and yet frivol 
; fn unbeifaiirty- caparisoned 
In blank verse In the blanker sky, his wings 
Take him on to no place just to make 
It plain to rulers of nativity 
. That godhead starts at home, Bring another 
* Whisky to the caravanserai - 
At thirty thousand feet all solemn words 
Are juggled out of sentence by the air: . 

What bubbles up is terror in its handy shape 
\ Heard through the head-set as the ghost of hope- 
Now you can write the history.of the world, : 

: Soon the little plates of Pentecost 
Will bb brought round accompanied by.’a tray ; 
Of heated napkins, and the nose will dip 
Towards the phosphorof a city; you’re 
'■ Back om» more to merchandising truth 

/ lUnderwingsofexceUence, amiracle . .. . 

Which Boeings make from immanence of sky . 1 

PETER PORTER 


of plot and personal fantasy for which others 
are instinctively looking. Sobriety and discre- 
tion and accuracy are two-faced assets, to the 
thriller writer: they may serve only to draw 
attention to the old devices and suspenses, the 
traditional patter of the craft. 

In fact Ambler’s best books- opinions about 
which these are will vary: 77ie Levanter, now 
reissued along with Doctor Frigo, is one of my 
personal favourites — succeed by means of this 
sober ambience. They have a solid, old- 
fashioned quality about them, and like the 
Sherlock Holmes stories, which also cover a 
surprising number of years, they all seem 
anchored securely to one particular moment in 
time. The properties and expectations of that 
epoch, the mid- 1930s, are carried forward into 
the later novels, giving their grasp on new tech- 
nologies a reliable ballast and tbe feel of a 
mature humanity. How this was done becomes 
clear in its own way from A mbler’s autobi ogra- 
phy. Here Lies, which' reinforces the impress- 
ion we get from the novels of an author who is 
reticent but by no means unfriendly, modest 
about himself but cultivating no airs of mys- 
tery, and quite indifferent to his image. 

This modesty is well exemplified by the 
account in his autobiography of how an experi- 
enced publisher’s reader, Eileen Bigland, her- 
self a serious writer, reacted to his first thriller. 

The trouble with The Dark Frontier , she said, 
was that the author changed his mind half-way 
through about what sort of book he was trying 
to write, but foiled to let tbe reader know. In 
other words Ambler had foiled to establish a 
close rapport with the reader who - no fool in 
such matters - tikes to think he is reading the 
author as well as the book. Concomitant with, 
this fault was the fact that Ambler failed to get 
obsessed by, and to identify with, his leading 
character. Consequently the novel was very for 
from springing, like Casino Roy ale, fully 
armed from its author’s brow, although 
Ambler, like Fleming, had ideas about writing 
a superior sort of book, based on non-thriller 
models. When Eileen Bigland asked him what 
these were he mentioned Gogol and 
Stevenson, Pirandello and James Joyce. She 
shuddered and told him to read Ashenden - 
Somerset Maugham was a bad novelist but a 
good storyteller. “And another word of advice , • 
my friend. Never read good writers when you 
are trying yourself to write good trash.” 

It is clear that the advice about Ashenden 
was taken to heart, though the complacent 
suavity of Maugham's secret agent, which en- 
tertains the reader at a personal level, is deper- 
sonalized by the Ambler technique. Besides, 
Ambler is so much nicer than Maugham: that 
much does come over. We learn also that in 
Ambler’s second effort, Background to Dan- 
ger (later retitled Uncommon Danger), the au- 
thor Introduced what he felt to be a few “novel- 
ties”. There were “Soviet agents on the side of 
the angels”, and a disreputable hero who gets 
pushed into the classic hot seat of tbe thriller as 
a result of indiscretions in the use of pokeT- 
dice. These things, one can see, went with (he 
uneasy spirit of the times: the climate of re- 
fugees and ultimata, the invasion of Abyssinia 
' and the impotence of the League of Nations. 
They raise the interesting problem of the thril- 
ler writer’s stance. For all its quasi-moral ex- 
perimentation, Ambler's is clearly os steady as 
a rock. The counterparts today, who produce 
treble or quadruple agents with the greatest 
facility and cultivate a stance of tough cynicism 
or disillusionment about the whole business, •. 
are performing in the thriller’s moral sphere 
what they bave also brought about on its tech- ■ 
nical side: losing morality, that is to say, in the 
piutoly literary void , as they also lose the Sher- 
lock Holmea-style reality of properties and 
persons. Bond's Mtiriand cigarettes and vodka 1 
martinis are the physical index of an interior 
ethical solidity; he would never doubt the 
rightness of the cause, or t he soundness of tlie 
. English upper-mlddle-class Way of life which 
depends on it. . ■ 

' Ambler begins his deeply engaging 1 autobio- 
graphical sketch with a classic thriller situation. 
“A bearded man peered at me through the 
window for a moment and then said something 
that I did not understand.” The bearded man is 
6 Getmon lorry-driver, and the window is that 
of .Ambler's' new and expensive car - 1982 
model - which has just (eft the autoroute at 
speed and after a few cartwheels come to rest 
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right side up in a field. Why did the accident 
occur? The car-dealer from whom the hero has 
just taken delivery warned him that the manu- 
facturers were using a new type of chemical 
preservative on their engine assemblies. For 
the first hundred miles the engine might give 
off smoke or fumes, which the driver should 
ignore. He had ignored them, with the con- 
sequence of coming to in the ditch. 

Of course it is clear what has happened. The 
car-dealer has received his instructions. The bit 
of patter about fumes - so plausible - will 
reassure the hero until the secret narcotic has 
done its deadly work. The hero is lucky to be 
alive, as the Swiss gendarme naturally tells 
him, and will now commence his ultimately 
successful invstigation into the reasons why 
they tried to kill him and what lies behind the 
attempt. Further attempts -equally unsuccess- 
ful, equally, in a sense, homely and unspec- 
tacular-will be made on the way. ft is the quiet 
reliable Ambler formula going into action. Ex- 
cept that there is an unexpected hitch. The 
hero has a mild concussion, which should be on 
occupational disease among thriller heroes 
but, surprisingly, seldom or never is. A com- 
mon result of concussion is memory dysfunc- 
tion. Explaining matters to the gendarme he 
cannot remember the French for "asphyxi- 
ated" (which is a perfectly normal asphyxia). 
So he says s’endornti instead. The gendarme 
asks to see his licence. Aha - seventy-two, 
pushing seventy-three, thinks the gendarme, 
his lips moving as he laboriously does the arith- 
metic horn the date of birth given. What more 
natural than that the old gentleman should 
have dozed off on the a u/orouie? 

It is an opening which perfectly illustrates 
the virtues of the Ambler method - the tone, 
the details, the unemphasized humanity, the 
well-timed shock of mild surprise. It is agree- 
able to imagine a thriller in which the hero in 
this situation would be abruptly revealed as an 
elderly man of seventy-two, who would none 
the less go on (o confound the crooks and 
survive their wiles. The geriatric thrilJcr-hcro 
would be a new development in the formal 
pattern. Ambler’s sound conservative instinct 
would hardly countenance such a develop- • 
ment, however. He uses the episode to begin 
his reminiscences, many of which illustrate an 
early grasp of the way in which technology , not 
James Bond stuff but something simple and 
quotidian, can be used in the thriller context. 
Working in the copy-writing department of a . 
big electrical firm he is given the job of doing a 
piece* to, sell. off a dud line in. "daylight” car . 
blilbs. He invents the “penumbra effect", with 
results so gratifying that the firm thinks* 
seriously of jetting up a new line to manufac: : 
tme the dud commodity . . 

A south Londoner, like many literary prafts- 
• min from. P. O. Wodehouse to C.’S. Forester 
and Kingsley Amis, Ambler was brought up on ! 
the fringes of the entertainment business, in 
which his parents had a status part amateur and 
part professional. It was a devoted farjijly. His 
father held down a variety of Jobs, some of ' 
which paid , well; a successful uncle who had 
fought in the trenches did time in the l§20s for < 
embezzlement on a lavish scale. Ambler's 
account of childhood and schooldays (“a. cu- 
rious model electric motor designed so that the 
commutator and field coil Circuits could be 
phanged if I wanted to dp my own experi- 
inents“) |s as enchanting as It Is low-keyed. 

' After leaving Colfe's Grammar School on. 
Lewisham ijlji- ("only school uniform a plain: 
black cap with, a metal shield badge of silver : 
'•plate 1 ’) hescored 100, per cent oq the chemistry 
■ paper for a London Universi ty scholarship. He 
. has the >are gift of .making parents,- uncles, 

: Scl\pol; churns come completely alive without 
ariy build-up, and the same is true of acquaint^ 
ances tojer met abroad,whjch included s\icli : 
: unlikely: celebrities as , Brian; Howard .and 
. Somerset Maugham; about y^hojm he has some; 

: !. observations ;tod iriddeptai and -f ad revealing 
fo quaiifyfa the depressing ca lego ry of aneo-^ 
dotes; There dre touching snaps of (he ^irifyfor 
. family on the beach * of Lanpe-BQmb.aii.dier aqcl 
Captain Ambler in the Second World War, apd 
a particularly friscinatiiig one of him back: in- 
civvy street; beautifully dressed i ii. a double-i 
: breasted suit," in conversation with an equally 


S. S. Prawer 

MARTIN SEYMOUR-SM1TH 

Macmillan Guide to Modern World Literature 

1 ,396pp. Macmillan. £40. 

0 333 33464 7 

The first version of this Guide appeared in 1973 
and was rightly hailed as an outstanding feat. 
For a single critic in a single lifetime to cover 
the field of modem literature - writers of all 
nationalities who survived December 31 , 1899, 
and the movements of which they formed part 
- in so comprehensive, interesting and lively a 
way would have been thought impossible but 
for the book’s existence. Anthony Powell, who 
emerged as one of the Guide's literary heroes 
and touchstones, has declared that he has 
“read if from cover to cover and feelfs] an 
infinitely better informed man”. Not everyone 
will have had the stamina to follow Mr Powell’s 
example; but even those who sampled Mr 
Seymour-Smith’s wares more sporadically 
could not but emerge with new facts to treasure 
and new leads to follow. Many an author 
whose works I have read with particular plea- 
sure was first drawn to my attention by this 
Guide to Modern World Literature , which now 
appears before a new public in an augmented 
and thoroughly revised form. 

The spell works again. From African and 
Caribbean literature we move to American, 
Arabic and Australian, and so through the 
alphabet to South African, Spanish. Turkish 
and Yugoslav. Again and again we stop at a 
figure, or a work, enticingly characterized by 
our well-informed guide, to say to ourselves 
that we must read, that we must get to know for 
ourselves. When his sympathies are engaged, 
Seymour-Smith writes with memorable vigour 
and clarity. His defence of Clline, his appre- 
ciations of Isaac Rosenberg, Machado de 
Assis. Tanizaki Junichiro and many other au- 
thors, writing in many languages, could hardly 
be bettered in the space at his disposal. Tren- 
chantly formulated judgments are frequently 
supported by judiciously chosen quotations, by 
comparisons ' and contrasts/ across national 
boundaries, and by brief references to critical 
accounts. Appreciations come accompanied 
by demolition jobs which force us to look again 
at wbat Seymour-Smith considers artificially 
inflated reputations. Michel Tournier, for in- 
stance, will never seem the same again after we 
have read the section devoted to him in this 
Guide . ! 

There is* however, another side to all this. 
Our guide’s tone; is sometimes gratuitously 
offensive, especially when he talks about wri- 
ters and critics who have held academic posts. 
He applies a' highly derogatory nickname to 
Edwin Morgan, for Instance, and dismisses the 
late Lionel Trilling as “a cruel and treacherous 
. academic rationalist and heartless intellec- 


tual”. One does not need to have met Trilling 
to find this a grossly unfair caricature - his 
published work attests his deep social ami 
human concern. Is it, perhaps, the professorial 
element in T. S. Eliot which causes Seymour- 
Smith to dub Eliot “a minor poet", call Pm- 
frock “thin stuff" and The Waste Land “a rag- 
bag”, and dismiss the Four Quartets as “an 
evasion of experience", adding that “it is safe 
to predict that they will not survive as major 
poetry"? If it is right to characterize C. II. 
Sisson, as Seymour-Smith does, as "an impor- 
tant poet and an important thinker”, then, to 
say the very least. Eliot can lay claim to the 
same description. Even in such cases, how- 
ever. the book performs a valuable function: 
it forces us to re-examine our own critical stan- 
dards and canon-forming processes, and to de- 
fend our preferences to ourselves and others. 

Those of us who publish our critical opinions 
will feel particularly involved with this Guide 
when it challenges us directly. The poetry of 
Paul Celan, for instance, produces a rhetorical 
question followed immediately by un answer- 
ing comment: “What is Ihe point of S. S. Pruw- 
er’s assertion that Celan wanted to find in a 
poetry a ‘home’: a ‘landscape of language'? 
Such a wish cannot be granted: it is in itself a 
mystical notion - critics' talk.” It may indeed 
by a mystical notion, but it is decidedly not 
mere critics’ talk. The idea of language , song or 
poetry as a “home” for those who have none in 
the real world, and the concomitant image of 
a “landscape” of language, has its classical 
embodiment in Holder I in’s poem “Mein 
Eigentum” and is to be found in Celan's work 
in “Engftihrung” and elsewhere. It needs little 
imagination to see how strongly such notions 
and images appealed to poets, from Max I Icr- 
mann-Neisse to Celan himself, who could not 
live among Germans but clung to the German 
language, and cherished the poetry they con- 
tinued to write in that language, as a last in- 
alienable possession. 

Even in its third, revised edition the Guide to 
Modern World Literature has flaws that impair 
full enjoyment. Limits of space compel reduc- 
tive interpretations of multl-levollcd works like 
The Turn of the Screw and Die Vcnvandlung. 
Some judgments appear simply perverse - one 
may not tike Golding’s Plncher Marlin, bul to 
say that this most tightly organized work "fails 
to cohere” is as ridiculous as the assertion tliul 
Max Brod thought of Kafka as a “Christian 
novelist”. Some statements arc so compressed 
as to be meaningless - in what sense, for In- 
stance, can Mallamfo bo said to have been 
intent on discovering “the appearances that lay 
behind phenomena" (my italics)? There arc 
misleading plot-summaries , such n« thntofSar- 
tre’s Huls-Clos, which tells us that “the coward 
man loves the lesbian. . Whatever it is (hut 
binds Garcln to Inds, it is not love. Nunies 
important in recent literature, like David 
Hare, David Lodge, Ernst Jandl or Juruk 
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Filippo Donini 

GRAZ1ALIV1 .. 

pa aiia stanza all'altra 

179pp. Milan: Qarzanti. L1800. 

. Grqzla Uyi made her name as a journalist ip 
Italy In the late 1950s when, at a very young 
age , she was a contributor to II Motido . Epoca 
arid the Corriere della Sera . Biitshe had higher 
ambitions, to make what she calls "the vital 
jump, from, journalist to writer!’. She suo- 
■ ceeded in 1980 with L'approdo mvislbile, a 
delightful book in which she relates her return 
to London', where she had been as a young girl 
: twenty years beforehand jvh at she fqurid there. 

, Her exploit iop of London In search J q£,old 
friends and old serrations becomes an expldrar 1 
.. tiori of herself, gmj the continuous play of com-* 

: pari sons between' what she finds Iptile present 
: and wfeat she remembers ffom the pfist "leads 
' her to the realization of the great charige that 
' has taken place In her life airing the path from 
unripe youth fo middle' agri,' ^ 

One does hot arrive at thjs Sort of awareness 
without some discomfort arid pain, * 
which Signora Livi torik Tefuga In the:Re&din£ 
* -Room of the British Ubfo^^ercshi?«|udied 
• ’• ••': ■ • o W 7 .V 4 I Ip*# 


Jane Austen and Virginia Woolf, and got the 
first Impulse to write the present book, which 
not only confirms the success of her "vital 
: jump.” . but proves her also to be a very good 
essayist. Da una stanza all’altra is a collection 
of essays on six writers whom Signora Livi 
obviously finds congenial, not only because 
, they are all Women, but because they shared a 
common experience - of the struggle to escape 
from the, worries and obligations of everyday 
life and to ^preserve the seed of their inner 
creativity, Virginia Woolf discovered that in 
order toeucewd in that struggle one needed “a 
room of one’s Own”: the title, and to some 

- -extent the structure of Da una stanza all'altra 

- are based on that’ intuition. ; . V 

&;• l? on Virginia Woolf (Bub- 

■ : andUv i*^olh- 

V rtnn^? l° 8Calorder is ^^^anindica- 

'/ don, qf herpreferences., Virginia Woolf is very 

■ *!* more perhaps aTa 

^ symbol 'of feminism than as a turit-av,- 

V seem, % 

PndK in tha* other 
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Hock er arc missing: and all too often aDatiu 
is discussed without so much ns a 
what some of us regard us his or 

original, mi islcliaractcristic or ni(]iti|||^| 

work. Our guide shows us Nabokov^ 
Pule Fire. Updike without the 
Oucneau withoul Pierrot n\on amlou\,^l 
for OULIPO. Vaclav I lavel without hS 
codes" or typograms, Hugo Dali without To, 
derenda or Fluehtaux der Zeit. WorkproduS 
for broadcasting receives particularly sW . 
shrift: Under Milk Wood is dismisscd js? 
genious rather than felt", Ml ,/ lal 
even mentioned, and "intelligent television* 
we are told, “is almost a contradiction h 
terms". Seymour-Smith finds warm words tf 
praise, on the other hand, for an English in* 
lutioit of Arno Schmidt’s Zettels Trauma 
existence is unknown to any but himself. Ail I 
bow can we trust transliterations and transk I 
lions of languages few of us speak whenthq 
appear in a book which informs usthatAhS 
Fournier wrote a novel called U Grub 
Meuulncs or that Yiddish is "named ado 
Jildischc ■ I h’Ufsch ’*? 

The hook is clearly not meant for academic 
specialists - hut one does not have to belongs 
that form of life to he as irritated by someef 
this Guide's procedures as its author is by pro 
fessorinl pretensions. Quite early on in ibe 
hook Seymour-Smith exults in his discoveiyof 
the theme of “artist-guilt" - the fear ofmsij 
creative writers that “literature performs do 
useful but only a selfish function”. Itt 
phenomenon, of Kilnstlerschuld*, he com- 
ments, “bus never been picked up by critics, 
perhaps because they would like tobecreatw 
writers and think that the life is all delight ul 
ease." 1 know of no critic worth his salt who 
thinks that; such notions of “delight and erne’ 
could hardly survive the reading of any aitssfi 
autobiography. As for the phenomenon ben 
exhibited with such a self-congratulatory anil 
features prominently in H. A. KorfPi ducts- 
sion of Wuckcnrodcr in Geist der Gottkrti, 
and has long been a commonplace in critical 
discussions of Thonuis Mann. Another disew 
ceiling liobit, in a book in which spacehalnd 
u premium that every critical comment musik 
made to count. Is that of pscudo-connecto. 
Wind do we learn uboul either WedekWff 
Frank Norris when wc ure told that 
“shared the given mime of ’Benjamin Frink- 
lin’, hut Utile else"? Bul even mils most aid- 
ing, this new version of Guide to Modem Lila- 
ature retains Ms power lo slimulate and Infocm 
Us nullior’s commitment lo lltorate»“ ,# 
passionate, and his acquaintance wWimodw 
writing so unusually wide, that it will ijgWf 
welcomed u.s a bedside hook even by 
us who continue, unropeniantly, to thMn.i 
Hlioi n mujorpocl, to respect LionolTiiy 
a humnne as well as un acute critic, 
enjoy Ihe literary experiments and tramlilw- 
of Edwin Morgan. 


essays. The lives of June Austen 
room"), Emily Dickinson (“Kootn 
and Katherine Mansfield (“Rentw^*J 
ateo get more otlention than their boobi 
the attention is keen, the undorttandiDI 
the affection strong. A fifth essay. 

Nin, is subtitled “Room with couch 
makes some Intelligent remarks 
incessnnt self-examination, rightly ■ 
that her journals arc better than bcr P®^ r 
. To her five English nnd Ameri^^; 
Livi has added an unknown ftolj® fl 00 *’ b({ : 

; known, that Is, to the general P u ^. I . |r 
specialists will know about Carerinaift*^. j 
writer who was praised by Carduca- A ^ ; 

ber of an impoverished pristocraiic . . i 
Countess Perea to surprised the, 
world around 1840 by publishing BOnte ; 
esSaya on Gqtninn Uteralure.The^wB_ 
followed by some vigorous and 
stories, portraying 'the fives and 
local peqple. But the demands Of b f, K stn 
Interfered with her Intellectual ' ^ 
had indt married, but her sense of0“7.^. 
too. strong to allow tier to neglect ta __n 
of brothers’ and nephews. She hid tojr ^ 
her room to the house , which was w . . 
Other Uses: hence Grazii Livi » 

Pereptd, ‘‘A 1 wij] led-up Room"? ! ^ 
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G.W.F. HEGEL 
The Letters 

Translated by Clark Butler and 

Christiane Seiler 

740pp. Indiana University Press. 
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In this imposing volume, edited with loving 
care, attractively printed and in general beauti- 
fully produced, the English-speaking world 
can now boast of possessing the most complete 
collection of Hegel's letters that can be assem- 
bled at the present time. Every known 
offspring of Hegel’s pen that can by any 
stretching of the concept be called a “letter” is 
here. The 456 items assembled include six that 
are not contained in Hoffmeister’s edition 
(which provides the authoritative text for the 
other 450); and they rnnge from a one-line 
invitation to tea to long travelogues from 
Hegel to his wife, and short treatises on the 
theory of colours (to Goethe) and on the edu- 
cational policies of Bavaria and Prussia. Offi- 
cial or semi-official reports to higher author- 
ities are the principal items included here 
which Hoffmeister excluded (because they 
were already printed in other volumes of the 
Meiner edition of Hegel's works). Like Hoff- 
meister, Clark Butler has accepted into the 
canon two poems which are not letters at all 
(“Eleusis” dedicated "to Hdlderlin” and the 
poem “To Maria" which Hegel probably pre- 
sented to her himself a day or two after she 
accepted his offer of marriage). But since they 
are among the most interesting documents - 
personal and philosophical - in the volume, we 
can only be glad that their technical illegiti- 
macy was silently ignored by both editors. 

Hoffmeister’s German edition is a complete 
collection of Hegel’s known correspondence. 
The latest revision contains about 330 letters to 
Hegel, Only a handful of these are here trans- 
lated more or less completely and included in 
.. the fabric of Butler’s commentary. Many more 
are excerpted, and I think that all of the impor- 
tant ones are adequately summarized; but they 
are not included in the chronological index, 
and must be sought for through the index of 
names. All of them ought to have been indexed 
in sequence and the philosophically or perso- 
nally significant ones ought lo have been more 
fully translated. 

By his draconian policy, however, Butler has 
managed to collect the letters of Hegel himself 
into a single volume (whereas Hoffmeister’s 
edition required three). While preserving 
Hoffmeister’s chronological numbering (for 
case of identification and cross-reference), 
Butler has rearranged the letters topically and 
woven them Into the context of a running com- 
mentary that provides all the background In- 
formation essential for intelligent appreciation 
of what Hegel wrote. This has the obvious 
advantage of making the letters themselves 
into an accessible narrative. Hoffmeister’s 
chronological order Is ideal for scholars, and 
his footnotes are packed with information 
(Including many other documents). But the 
resulting jungle is too dense for an amateur 
explorer. Butler makes Hegel’s letters, what 
they were and what they qught always to be: 
the chance documents of life, as familiar and 
. ordinary as the meals that sometimes inter- 
. rupted their composition. And by connecting 
* , '.eyen such trivial documents as invitations to 
dinner or the theatre with other letters that 
reveal and display what went pn at dinner or 
the theatre, Butler makes even the accidental 
survival of such scraps of everyday , life 1 into 
concrete moments of the unwitting autobiogra- 
phy that sferious letter .writers are bound to 
\ produce. . ; .. . . . : 

Sometimes, a? the chronicle unfolds chapter 
by chapter* one is bound to feel that a letter 
which is here brought into one connection ■ 
hfight be more fruitfully read in a different one. 
But rince he makes onlyqnc serious error to his 
arraiigepient (the Goethe chapter ought to 
have; been divided into two - early and late), 
a pd since he would not allow himself to reject 
anything (except half-a-dozen proof-reading 
torrectioqs.for ttie Philosophy, of Right) that 
Hegel wrote and sint away for the attention of 
some other speejifio person or persons , Butler’s > 
® c b^vement latnilyusemarkable. .1 
V ; ? p 9®icaliy enough,! the "tife in letters” that 


Butler has successfully exhibited, is not what 
he would like it to be. Hegel did not put his 
thought into his letters, for Ihe very good 
reason that “pure thought" simply will not go 
into the fragments of conversation that effec- 
tive letters are. It is not Hegel the philosopher 
who is revealed in this book - for the only 
correspondents who want to hear from Hegel 
the philosopher are themselves amateurs.' In- 
stead we meet first a man struggling to secure 
the leisured corner in which the doing of phil- 
osophy will be possible; and then a man deter- 
mined at all costs to preserve the home that he 
had made for that purpose. There is first Hegel 
the wandering scholar, the son of an influential 
civil servant who rejected his father’s life, in 
favour of “philosophic science”; and then the 
prodigal son who has spent his small inheri- 
tance on philosophy and is driven into the 
acceptance of bourgeois responsibility through 
the twin calamities of a revolutionary war and 
an illegitimate child. 

We watch this man accept his bourgeois sta- 
tus, finding both a job and a wife of which his 
father would have approved. The sociable and 
jovial young man, whose published essays and 
public lectures no one understands, writes his 
first great book (the Phenomenology) as a 
morose semi-recluse, without wine on his table 
(but the reader must look into the Goethe 
chapter, of all places, to find out about that) 
enjoying only the unmentionable solace of sex 
with his chambermaid. Then, having surren- 
dered to the destiny of common humanity, he 
writes the second one (the Science of Logic) 
while babies are arriving at home, and money 
is not arriving at school to pay for toilets and 
such like necessaries; and while the audience to 
whom he must teach his philosophical science 
ranges in age from fifteen to seventeen. 

There is something heroic about this persist- 
ence. But the heroism has its tragic aspect. The 
philosopher never bends his logical standpoint 
or mode of speech in the slightest; but the 
ambitious servant of tttgpubllc becomes recon- 
ciled with fate in the immediate shape of the 
prevailing public authority. For a dozen years 
(1803-15) virtually every surviving letter is an 
attempt on the part of "reason” to “persuade 
necessity”. Always there is an implicit promise 
that any authority that will provide Hegel with 
philosophical leisure on a normal salary will 
find him ready to accept restrictions without 
protest, and to defend any government policies 
or decisions that are rationally (ie, constitu- 
tionally) defensible at all. Having himself bent 
before the Napoleonic shape of fate which he 
and his friends all loved spontaneously, and 
which they hoped to see triumphant, Hegel has 
no hesitation in telling Niethammer that he too 
must bend before the resurgence of Catholic 
reaction in Bavaria when Napoleon falls. 
Nlethnmmer’s educational reform will survive* 
even if he is no longer allowed to run It, says 
Hegel. 

At this point, he has himself finally 
gained a professorship at Heidelberg. Within a 
year he has scandalized his liberal friends by 
siding with the King of Wttrttemberg against 
the Estates, because the King is ready to think 
constitutionally, while the Estates can only 
argue about pre-revolutionary traditions which 
Hegel sees as anarchic; and be has quarrelled 
irretrievably, with Paulus, his oldest friertdat 
Heidelberg (and the stoutest supporter of his 
appointment there) because he and his fellow- 
. editors were united in refusing to publish 
Paulus’s critical attack on, the Wfirttemberg 
king in the Heidelberg Yearbooks. 

For the understanding qf what Hegel’s let- 
ters can tell can us about his philosophy the 
illuminating items in the collection, are two 
letters to Hegel (which Butler gives us). In qne 
case, the answer is fost, and in the other it is 
virtually certain that no answer was ever sent. 
Nikolaus von Thaden, who shared Hegel's 
Napoleonic sympathies, and saw the point of 
the Wlirttemberg Estates review, joined in the 
hue and cry against the preface to the Philoso-. 
phy of Right and asked Hegel pointedly: “but 
for which state are; your teachings Institu- 
tions? ... if the actual is valid, unexamlned, 
jUst as it is, then philosophising about the State 
is superfluous The defenders of tradl- 

• turn in WOrttemberg, he commented, would 
find in this new book "a useful armory for the 
, . refuting of your sound, arid, excellent review”. 
Hegel must have answered this complaint, ttiit 


von Thaden’s heirs clearly set no value on the 
correspondence, for Hegel’s side of it has all 
vanished except one draft that he made him- 
self. On the other hand, when the young enthu- 
siast Feuerbach wrote to him proposing the 
answer that the Hegelian philosophy is the in- 
tellectual blue print of a new religion for the 
future, we can be sure there was no answer 
because Feuerbach would have kept it (as sure- 
ly as von Thaden); and in his case the heirs 
understood the value of his papers. 

Why Hegel could not reply to Feuerbach is 
clear enough; and it helps us to guess what he 
must have said to von Thaden. The philo- 
sopher, tike everyone else alive, must strive to 
preserve himself. It is not his place, as philo- 
sopher, to make the world better, in any sense 
except that of endowing it with self-know- 
ledge. A prudent philosopher must offer that 
self-knowledge in a bearable form. In the reac- 
tionary aftermath of a revolutionary upheaval, 
very tittle criticism is in fact bearable. The phil- 
osopher’s mirror must show the face that is 
there, but, in order to be acceptable at all, it 
can only show that face from its best side. In liis 
first course on the philosophy of re! igion Hegel 
spoke of “the passing away of the [Christian] 
community”; it was appropriate (and safe) as 
he saw it then, to speak to the new philosophi- 
cal priesthood frankly in the “Sanctuary" of the 
academy. But when the cries of “atheism" and 
“pantheism" are raised by clergy trained in an 
older academy, this explicit evaluation of the 
“signs of the times” vanishes from Hegel's 
lectures. 

Unless someone showed him the lecture 
notes of 1821, Feuerbach - who attended in 
1827- was remarkably insightful in his divining 
of the “ideal” of Hegel’s youth. After 1821 
Hegel responds mainly to Catholic critics, and 
he does so in a polemical tone and manner 
which we find quite unbecoming to an 


academic, and quite inconsistent with Hegel’s 
own lifelong commitment to rational discus- 
sion. But we must distinguish. Hegel’s feelings 
are quite sincere, and his conviction of his 
"Lutheran” superiority is philosophically 
founded. But the feelings are only expressed 
because they are expedient. Feeling, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, remains contemptible 
in the lecture hall (and there It is Protestant 
“feeling” that continues to be attacked). When 
Hegel expresses his sense of Protestant supe- 
riority to f the Catholic Victor Cousin, it is not 
Luther whom he praises, but (to Cousin's utter 
amazement) Diderot. 

The ideal of philosophy is to accommodate 
all feelings, but never to be accommodated to 
any. But the living philosopher, if he values his 
philosophical insigtit above all else - for in- 
stance above being on the right side in politics, 
whatever he may feel that side to be - must 
accommodate himself to the powers that be. 
This self-accommodation, tills “reconciliation 
with fate" is the main theme of Hegel’s letters; 
and when we consider how fast the philo- 
sophical sanctuary was violated and depopu- 
lated as soon as Hegel died, I do not see how 
anyone can doubt that his judgment was right, 
and his anxiety well founded. One does, of 
course, have to agree that the continued exist- 
ence of the sanctuary was more important than 
anything else; but the valet’s-eye view that it 
was Hegel’s own position thnt mattered is re- 
futed by his letter-documented readiness to use 
all the influence he could muster to help any 
academic allies who were less prudent than 
himself. His real enemies always knew where 
he stood, even if his friends only found out for 
sure when they needed him. It is only since he 
stopped writing letters that his enemies (some 
of whom ought by now to be his friends) have 
been able to make him stand somewhere else 
by stuffing his old clothes with straw. 
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Arthur C. Panto 

MICHAEL ANN HOLLY 

Panofsky and the Foundations of Art History 

267pp. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. $24.95. 

0801416140 

Samuel Beckett’s deep, laconic and exact 
answer to a question put to him by James Joyce 
- “How could the idealist Hume write a his- 
tory?" - was “A history of representations". 
This leaves us with the question of how a his- 
tory of representations is possible which, if we 
construe the history of art as a historical se- 
quence of representations, yields as a special 
case the question of how the history of art is 
possible. It was precisely the cumulative effort 
of those termed by Michael Podro “The Critic- 
al Historians of Art” to furnish a philosophical 
answer. This book analyses the particular 
effort of Erwin Panofsky to ground the history 
of art on Kantian foundations as liberalized 
and extended by Ernst Cnssirer. Quoting 
Michael Ann Holly quoting Jan Bialostocki 
quoting Panofsky himself (a little history of 
representations in its own right), "Like philo- 
sophy, art history requires a 'transcendental 
analysis of the very possibilities of art'." 

What kind of history art must have if it is 
representational will largely depend upon how 
we understand representation itself, and there 
have been two main relevant theories of that, 
each yielding a different model of art history. 
One, not quite consistent with idealism, con- 
ceives of pictorial representation as presenting 
the eye with an array of stimuli which, under 
the best illusionist conditions, will be equiva- 
lent to what a corresponding reality would pre- 
sent. Then the history of art is the history of 
artists getting a better and better fit between 
paintings and visual reality, and hence the 
gradual conquest of visual appearances. This 
progressive theory of art history was certainly 
subscribed to by Vasari and, with qualification, 
by Ernst Gombrich. Gomb rich's thesis that the 
progress of illusionism is the history of making- 
and-matching connects the representational 
powers of the ancients with those of the Re- 
naissance and beyond as stages in a progress, 
with the history of art having definite parallels 
with the history of science - at least when sci- . 
ence was believed progressive*, with genera- 
tions of scientists achieving a better and better 
fit between .theoretic representation and 
physical reality. 

• There is another model of art history much 


closer to philosophical idealism, according to 
which representations do not so much match as 
define visual reality, and this in such a way that 
there can be no answer as to which of them 
does this better, since that would presuppose 
that we can say what reality is like without 
reference to any representations at all. An 
even more radical thesis has now and then been 
advanced, that our representations are equiva- 
lent to what reality presents the eye with be- 
cause how we see is already determined by how 
we represent: we see the way we paint, rather 
than the other way around. According to this 
view, the ancients lived in a very different per- 
ceptual world from the Florentines or the 
Navajos, or from ourselves - the degree that 
we have internalized a different set of repre- 
sentational schemata. The history of art would 
then be (he history of incommensurable repre- 
sentational schemata, quite like the history of 
science according to Thomas Kuhn's model of 
discontinuous paradigms: there is no progress 
but simply a series of transformations of hu- 
man vision. 

Other models have been thought of, but 
these two hnve tended to dominate discussion 
of art history so far as it has been conceived of 
as the history of representations, and it is clear 
that the emergence of linear perspective in 
Renaissance painting in the early fifteenth cen- 
tury must be a crux. Was perspective a genuine 
discovery, so that through its means artists 
would be able better to match visual reality, as 
Brunelleschi, Alberti, Piero della Francesca, 
and others believed? Or does perspective 
simply come to define the way they began to 
represent the world in the Renaissance, with 
no greater claim to perceptual fidelity than any 
other such scheme? As near as can be made out 
on the basis of his celebrated but difficult (and 
as far as I know untranslated, at least into 
English} essay, "Die Perspektive als ‘Syrabol- 
ische Form*", Panofsky endorsed some version 
of this latter alternative: in Dr Holly's words, 
“A painting in perspective is not just an exer- 
cise in mimesis but an expression of a desire to 
order the world a certain way.” Perspeclivc 
defines Renaissance order in much the same 
way as, to use another of Panofsky’s examples, 
Gothic. architecture and scholastic philosophy 
define the JLebensform of medieval Europe. 
Had he been right about perspective, Panofsky 
would have settled, in a way seldom possible in 
the so-called human sciences, a controversy 
between conflicting views of human history. If 
even perspective is merely symbolic, having 
nothing to do with how space is perceived by 


Distant clashes 


those who do not participate in the symbolic 
system to which it belongs, it is difrieult to see 
what strongersupporl for the progressive mod- 
el would have to be overthrown. It is a mark ol 
Panofsky’s genius that he should have sought 
to advance his thesis by abducting for ii the best 
case for the opposing theory. 

The concept of symbolic forms derives, of 
course, from Cassirer, and the central chapter 
of this nstute and philosophically literate study 
concentrates on Panofsky’s debt to Ins philo- 
sophical mentor, and how he sought to repay it 
through the essay on perspective. Cassirer, a 
nco-Kanliun. look over from Kant the thesis 
that experience is rendered intelligible through 
structures that the rational intellect brings with 
it. These structures define rational understand- 
ing and they define (he world so fur as 
it is rationally comprehensible. But Cassirer 
widened the set of structures through which 
human beings render reality meaningful to 
themselves and one another, by adjoining lan- 
guage and myth to the more purely scentific 
and mathematical forms identified by Kant. 
Cnssirer differed from Kant as well in attend- 
ing to cultural variations on symbolic forms 
where Kant would have insisted on a strict 
invariance and universality. Art, too, was to 
have been a symbolic form, and it was Panofs- 
ky’s brilliant conjecture that linear perspective 
was the particular way the symbolic form of art 
was realized in the Renaissance. His theory of 
iconology was that there must always be some 
set of basic underlying schematisms for every 
style or period - a cultural a priori , so to speak 
- and to have proved perspective symbolic 
rather than merely perceptual would have 
been his greatest iconologicul success. The 
next step would be to show how perspective is n 
paradigm that resonates through the culture, 
even in matters seemingly quite distant from 
pictorial representation. 

Holly is, rightly, doubtful of Panofsky’s suc- 
cess, and her discussion acquires a special 
depth through her relating Panofsky’s views to 
the recent discussion of whether perspective 
is conventional, as Nelson Goodman and 
Marx Wartofsky have maintained, or 
whether we really do see in ways Brunelleschi 
and Piero della Francesca were finally able to 
match, as Gombrich has argued. The issue is 
intricate and subtle, but my best surmise is thut 
both sides have a point (which means Panofsky 
was right and wrong). Perspective reully was 
discovered, and really docs match the way the 
visual system works. But It is a matter of cultu- 
ral decision to represent the world ns we really 
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David Carrier 

MOSHEBARASCH 

Theories of Art: From Plato to Winckelmnnn 
394pp. New York University Press. $42.50 

(paperback, $15 . 00 ). 

0814710603 

Moshe Barasch’s Theories of Art, a well-writ- 
ten description of art theory frorh Plato 
through to the eighteenth century, provides a 
.welcome, synthesis of an enormous mass of 
materials! in many languages. But ap Barsch 
writes on i the first page, there is some, question 
about whether all its contents belorig within 
pne book. Plato’s aesthetics, Quintilian’s 
. tiieory of invagination, the medieval classifica- 
: tioh qf painters with chemists, a iwelfth-ten- 
tuty monk’s remarks about love qf glitter, 
quattrocento debates about the paragohe, the 
story of Michelangelo's life and the creation of 
VaSaii!s Lives, and the history of seVenteentb- 
cedtury academies; these materials areclassifi- 
able only m a negative way as all being .ele- 
ments of art theory. V 
'■ Art theory: is neither' art history nor soldo- 
: i.ogy bf art nor philosophical aesthetics as such. ' 
By Ibavipg. the precise Identity qf his subject 
undefined, Barasch produces a text iUelf lack- 
ing the paramount aesthetic virtue of organic 
unity. Si* pages oji Aristotle arid eight onPldti- . 
bus, too few to riimmhrize their philosophies,' 
lead to t(ie fconoclast. dispute In which, since 
“We cfinridt even be sure the parties paid much 
attention, to the philosophical formulations as 
Such", .altogether different concerns ore in-, 
volved. A brief discussion of ^qhiftas on beau- 
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ty, similarly, is not easily connected to the 

“dramatic ecdnbmic and social developments” 
of the eleventh century. The quattrocento in- 
terest in science is mentioned, but its study 
dismissed as “probably. . . a philosopher’s 
task”, hence not pnrt of art theory. The 
Academy is said to have appeared as “culture 
was repladng experience”; that phrase is very 
■ unhelpful. Barasch’s survey ends in the eight- 
eenth century because then we find art history 
"increasingly disregarding the desire to shape ■ 
art of the present". He is right to point to a 
dramatic change, but without a real discussiori. • 
ofWinckelmann and, I bplievq, Diderot, even 
his ending must seem strangely inconclusive. 
Theories of Art, alternately very elementary 
, and extremely scholarly, resolutely refuses to 
engage in philosophical diSussion, or to attend 
seriously to the recent literature, rf Panofsky 
- “elucidated’’ . the, principles of perspective in 
1927 , why have Samuel Y. Edgerton, M. H. 
Pirenne, Jqel Snyder and John White been 
arguing about them recently?.. If aesthetic ex- ‘ 
perience is *!a quiet contemplation”, why the ■ 
current fuss about Arthur .Dahto,, George 
. ■ Dickie and Nelson Goodman? If it is “difficult . 

to accept" that pictures ; Wally deceive people; 

: why lias Qomhrich writtep so much since Ari - 
. and IUitsionT .[ "ti y 

A study like Barascb’scbyld be interestingly : 
organized in two ways. One might first eropha- 
size the distance of the thinkers Whom Barasch 
discusses from the present. Vasap’s definition - 
of design as “a sort of jqennU image” and;:. 
Leonardo’s Ideas about representing Rental \ 
states by bodily ftiovements should not be read; 
in Cartesian terms: GioVabni Lomazzq^plve&., 
the mind-body problem by invoking astrology^ . 
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Federico Zuccari argues that disegno - DI- 
segn-0 - shows that design “is the true sign of 
God within us", and Giovanni Bollori assorts 
that no actual Helen but only her statue would 
have been beauliftil enough to cause the Tro*. 
jan war: these statements point to the incom- 
mensurability of their authors’ art theories 
with ours. 

Alternatively, one might treat these cnriicr 

f they wero ou,i contemporaries, nnd 
take their arguments seriously. Plotinus said 
that the beautiful is the simple, which might 
please Barney Newman, Charles Perrault 
thought LeBruh superior to Veronese, a clial- 
lenging judgment thpt our aesthetic relativists 
might consider. Vasari speaks of “grace’* with, 
out ever defining the word, a procedure Witt- 
genstein coiild approve. , * ? - y 

. l nl ar r h f ick V O ,h ' T0l<! 0f ™P<>«er, but 
S? he refuse, t 0 discuss art history or intel- 

is exceedingly 

! 6d sSrlfc* r FP° wncd article 
on ekphrasis, Michael Baxandall’s book on . 

' - Q l ^ avid - a8t ’ s The Cafymny 0 ( 

Apelles show bow such scholarship can be In. 

, teljecijually, ohallcnglng. Marian jHobsOn’s The 
Otyeci pf Art and the chapter S n 

trate howsqcbstudyisreievan,:^^^; 
.concerns. Pevsner's Academies of 'An in , ^ 
trates the Usefulness of 6airvin7au{i"l , Hi UUS ' 

“^"ore ground thiut^anofeky's 


I vi com- i(. The inicicnts nr the ori P nf,L. 
Ii>\vcil dilToi cm spatial iMi|vrativcsV,J* 
ui iisdc io|»iosi*iHiUi..n N fiom ridelity to ^ 
mal present al inn. without it followK 
they pet eoi veil the world differently fm. 
The use ol lineai perspective in^ 
simulations of the Fai th us seen frontal? 
aircraft strongly suggests that pilots the2 
round respond us the rest of usdototheZ 
spat ml invariants and do nut have to learn thS! 
as a set ol conventions, such as the slgnZ 
at r-cont i oilers. 1, would he something^ 
miracle that there should he safe landincihl, 
Japanese pilots perceived parallel iL , 
widening toward the hoil/on, or a| Wflys ^ 
.same distance apart as in isnmctric persttt 
live. ‘I his. it tine, implies thut Apollo £ 
his chariot in response to the same depth-cwi 
Ins artistic contemporaries chose to disresnd 
in pictorial representation. 

1 lolly Ims sought to treat the discipline of m 
history as itself » purl of the history of art, B 
sharing the structures its practitioners ascribe 
to ns subject. She could hardly have donebet- 
ter limn to choose Panofsky for this purpose 
since his own ideas were elaborated in dm 
polemical critiques of his overlapping pre& 
cessors, Heinrich Wiilfflin and Alois Riegl (to 
each of which she devotes a chapter), and are 
tacitly appealed to in the considerably men 
casual use today of such concepts as style and 
period. It is, moreover, especially timely that 
this be done, for while art history is strongly 
established institutionally today, its character 
is more and more connected with tie 
museums, which have so proliferated, andaitti 
the needs of collectors and dealers, who loon 
so prominently in (he marketplaces of arl.Tbii 
has made art history very much a matter of 
attribution and iconography (a considerably 
less cxncting discipline than iconology), ud 
this in turn has exposed the discipline lo in- 
creasingly vocal wises cm question. Foimfl* 
ationalism is not greatly in philosophical 
vogue, but even a non-foundntionalist philoso- 
phy has to defend and justify its practices. 
There tire many wonderful interpreters among 
art historians who go beyond nttrlbution-artd- 
iconography today - for example Leo Sleb 
berg, Michael Fried, Svetlana AIpcisandT.J. 
Clark - hut very few philosophers of art iss- 
lory. No better first step than bringing lie 
history of art to historical self-consclodsttus 
can be imagined in ex li i luting the need to whkh 
the discipline must respond, and in lbs 
Michael Ann I lolly 1ms rendered n great ser- 
vice nnd written n fascinating study. 


Ucllori; glance at David Suminors’s book on 
Michelangelo and then at Vasari; sludy Carlo 
Ginzburg and Marilyn Aronberg Uvln on 
Fiern della Francescu and then rend Alberti. 
The difference between the complex, densely 
argued modern interpretations and earlier 
accounts Is so vust that we wonder if they iw 
discussing the same works of art. Whedw* 
then view etirliur art theory as hopelessly ^ 
adequate, or conclude that our goal, ralher.n* 
to rend it so us lo moke those perplexing Ipfr • 
relevant, in either cn.se tin imaginative gd® • 
interpretation is called for. Theories of Art?® 
vides the raw material for this task, which re* 
muina to be accomplished. 

Iconography of the Saints in the 
North West Italy (818pp. Florence; Casa P* 
ricq le Lettere, £220) is the fourth and#* 
volume of George Kaftnl's study, started®'*' 
1930s, of the iconography of Saints in 
painting up to the sixteenth century. CovtP? 
saints represented on panels, frescoes, 
and, when representing scenes not 
elsewhere, manuscript illuminations,. 
ing to the .schools of Lombardy, 

Savoy and Liguria, the book consists of .. 
parts. Hie first catalogues iconograp^ 
Information for each saint*- how represented! 
location of images and cycles, art ahd hag*^ 
graphical references, episodes from the liwirj 
bibliographical references to each painting 
provided in the sections “linages where F, 
fished” or “scenes where published”; J , 
■are over 950 Illustrations. Part Two 
.indexes: of attributes and distinctive sign*- 0 ' 
painters; of saints land blessed. ; i. !.■ - 


. , V;, ■ »." v 
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Continuing consolations 


Robert Adams 

JOHN SZARKOWSK1 and MARIA MORRIS 

hambourg 

The Work of Atget 
Volume Four: Modem Times 
188 pp. Gordon Fraser. £35. 

0860920828 

John Szarkowski, in his commentaries which 
accompany the four volumes of The Work of 
Atget, has given us the best criticism we have of 
an individual photographer; it confirms our 
need of Atget’s pictures - of the knowledge 
and solace they offer. Modern Times , the con- 
cluding book in the study, reproduces views of 
“ordinary contemporary things". While the 
elements in the photographs inevitably do not 
add up to the texture of life as we know it now, 
some are prophetic - cramped houses, seduc- 
tive shop windows, weirdly intrusive cars'and 
out-of-scale industrial silhouettes on the hori- 
zon. Even in these “modem” views, however, 
Atget includes consolations that he noted in 
the antique landscapes at Saint-Cloud and 
Sceaux: vines are beginning to grow on even 
the most ephemeral shacks, and light floods 
the streets. There may be for Atget no more 
progress in life than is implied in his photo- 
graphs of a carousel mounted with human fi- 
gures, but he none the less remains a lover of 
returning things: he begins work at sunrise, he 
is forever interested in flowers and trees, and 
he studies the work of past generations, espe- 
cially in so far as those creations evidence a 
harmony with the world around them (such 
evidence can be as small a gesture as a well-laid 
paving stone). Successive generations of peo- 
ple will be nourished to life, Atget apparently 
believes, by attention to the continuities of 
nature and culture - proof that modem times 
are never wholly new and thus never wholly 
lqst. 

With- the completion of this study it is 
appropriate to ask- two questions: why does 
Atget hold the important position he does in 
the history of photography, and why is this 
examination of his work so successful? In his 
introduction to Modern Times Szarkowski 
addresses the first, tracing not only the opin- 
ions of other critics but the debts to Atget 
acknowledged by photographers including 
Berenice Abbott, Walker Evans, Bill Brandt, 
Ansel Adams and Lee Frfedlander. In the pro- 
cess of this rdsumd Szarkowski notes the qual- 
ities in Atget's work that most impress him too, 
qualities that when taken together, and when 
discussed later in terms of specific pictures, 
come to a newly convincing explanation of 
Atget’s significance. 

The photographs are, Szarkowski demons- 
trates, “elastic” but poised, focusing on “un- 
consldered details" and “the chance encoun- 
ters of things”, but showing finally “a new kind 
of order within chaos". He admires both 
Atget's intense, relatively straightforward 
attention to the physical beauty of the world - 
both its shapes, often revealed in freshly seen 
juxtapositions that none the less have a unity, 
and the light that discloses these forms - and 
his reluctance to assign large meanings, to his 
subjects. Atget’s pictures are thus recognized 
as a supreme' expression of most photo-; 
graphers’ instinctive faith - a belief in the sig- 
nificance of specific scenes, a significance fit- 
tingly matched to the power of the camera fof 
precise transcription - and their reluctance to 
. theorize, a reluctance encouraged by the resist- 
ance to generalization that such fully recorded 
specificity offers. 

Szarkowski’s reading of Atget's achieve- 
•nent is summarized by the picture (see above) 

. fie chooses to place on the coVer and to repeat 
as thq last plate (arid about which he withholds 
extensive interpretative comment in the notes, 
fils method being pften as quiet as Atget’s);! It is 
an enigmatic still life; bn top of what may be, an 
old dresser is stacked a rough pyramid of ob- 
'• i ec ts;~ a large and a smail chair, a lirge and a 
1 Small' shoe, and & large and a small picture 
• (apparently both photographs) of a giant and a 
. dwarf together; the small picture; which is 
• framed and is more abstract by virtue df being 
- Printed in higher cpntrast ; 'and is thus perhaps 
evocative of art, is placed In front of the large 
,* eft<j unframed one and obscures, the fact that 
i ; the dwarf in the large, picture is standing on a 

^ stdo^ though the small picture makes this 


clear; above the entire assemblage hangs a 
light bulb, illuminating nothing because the 
objects are in sunlight, though the bulb is a 
graceful shape (suggesting fruit? or a tear?) 
and serves to complete the composition of the 
tableau; along three sides of the picture run 
borders of lath and pressed board, the edges of 
a stage; darkness fills the background. The 
more one contemplates this beautiful photo- 
graph, with its rich tonalities, intricate shapes 
and reflexive ambiguities, the more it seems to 
convey Szarkowski’s understanding of the na- 
ture of art, and its place In life. Atget's pictures 
embody for Szarkowski, I think, a celebratory 
and enabling nominalism, a nominalism prob- 
ably not held as a final position but as a kind of 
interim one for life. 

In answer to the question of why these books 
are the best to have been published so far on a 
photographer, there appear to be at least two 
reasons. One is that they have been prepared 
by a notable team: not only has Maria Morris 
Hambourg given us the facts of Atget's life 
and decoded the chronology of his work (in 
Volumes Two and Three), but Richard Ben- 
son, who is respected by photographers in the 
United States above all other pressmen, has 


made a fundamental contribution as the trans- 
lator of the photographs into half-tone repro- 
ductions. Without Szarkowski, of course, the 
books would never have been undertaken, and 
central to his success seem to me to be the 
experiences nnd values of his own that parallel 
Atget's, and which must have helped Szar- 
kowski to understand his subject: Szarkowski 
was himself a photographer (“The hard part”, 
he once joked as he tried to relearn darkroom 
skills, “isn't getting the decisive moment or 
anything like that - it's getting the film on the 
reel'’). Both Atget and Szarkowski are known 
for a catholicity of interests, and both show an 
unusually strong response to nature. 

The main resemblance between them is, 
however, in the conception that Atget holds of 
his job as a photographer and Szarkowski 
holds of his as a critic. In the first volume of The 
Works of Atget Szarkowski suggested that 
Atget’s achievement may finally be attribut- 
able to the fact that his goal - at its simplest to 
“describe the authentic character of French 
culture" - was larger than the expression of his 
ego; Szarkowski concludes his introduction to 
Modern Times by observing that Atget’s exam- 
ple “makes us hope to see again artists not as 
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Atget's "Fite du Trdne", reproduced from the book reviewed here. 




The art of acquisition 


Marc Jordan 

r£MY G. SAISSELIN 

Brkabracomanla: Hie bourgeois and the 
bibelot 

189pp. Thames and Hudson. £12.50. 
0500234248 

Flaubert, according to Maupassant, did not 
suffer from this endemic nineteenth-century 
disease. Zola, on the other hand, was “an 
CAS”. Paul Bourget characterized it as a “re- 
fined mania”; that expert clinician Edmond de 
iGoncourt diagnosed and named this morbid 
prbduct bf “i’ennui du coeur . dt la sod6fe 

nouveUe”. But for the clattic description of the 
symptoms of brioabracomanle we must turn to 
Maupassant’s picture of Zola’s study at 
Mddan. The great- anti-romantic could be 
found at work in the 1880s in a huge room 
garish with gilt, hung with ancient tapestries, 
cluttered with a rag-bag of expensive fur- 
nishings “de tons les temps et de tous les pays”. 
Zola wrote surrounded by fake suits of 
armour, old altar front als, exotic Japanese 
furniture, tables loaded with bibelots and 
eighteenth-century objets d'art\ In fact all the 
heterogeneous ■ brio^-brac of the wealthy 
; bourgeois interior. , , ; : 

Zola bought quite haphazardly, but furious- 
ly, as Maupassant Indicates, “suivant les cap- 
rices dekon oeil”. This.lis a significant phrase. 
Can we talk of the development in the 
nineteenth century of ft specifically bourgeois 
visuality- one,, that is to say, in which desire 
had become part of the process of seeing? 
Rdmy G. Saisselin / in this Intriguing and pro- 
.vocative 'book, thinks that! .w? can. The 
nineteCnth-cpntury eye received its training, 

: by this account, in the npw ritid glittering shdps, 


gods but angels", not as autonomous creators 
but as creative celebrants of what is given. No 
sentiment could be more out of fashion, and 
none could better account, when applied to the 
critic as well as the artist, for the success of this 
study. Just as an artist can effectively show us 
life only if he or she steps partly to one side, so 
too a critic must, as Szarkowski does, acknow- 
ledge and even welcome the primacy of his 
subject. 

Like any classic, this study raises controver- 
sial issues. Szarkowski quotes, for instance, a 
commentator who asserts that Atget “did not 
make invidious comparisons between new and 
old”. In view of all the modem world that 
Atget chose to ignore, however, and the depth 
of his feeling for the old gardens, it is arguable 
that his work is elegiac, even if affirmative. 
More debatable, perhaps, is Szarkowski’s 
proportion that "the first demand that we 
make of a major artist, famous or nameless, Is 
that subsequent artists be moved by his or her 
work, and take from it”; the priority seems 
uncharacteristically more that of acurator than 
of a general viewer. 

Probably the most likely contention to arise 
will be the one that follows any great inter- 
pretative study - that it reflects the world-view 
of the author more than that of the subject. 
Szarkowski has built a strong basis for his inter- 
pretation, however, by reproducing more than 
enough pictures to prove a consistency of vi- 
sion throughout many periods of Atget’s work, . 
thus establishing those pictures, to which Szar- 
kowski turns always as his primary evidence, as 
expressive of Atget's intent. 

The books will be welcomed by generations 
of readers because Szarkowski’s observations 
reflect such a strong commitment to seeing the 
pictures on their own terms, nnd to winningour 
affection for them by showing us that those 
terms are ours as well. Here, for example, is a 
note from the back of Modem Times, about the 
transparency of photographic art and in par- 
ticular the beauty of a picture of a tiny house: 
U seems a picture that anyone, everyone, would have 
made exactly like this, at this distance and orienta- 
tion and at this time of day and year; it seems a 
subject that anyone would have recognized for its 
perfection and importance, and photographed just 
like this, with perfect clarity and philosophical disin- 
terest; it seems sea rcely a picture, but rather a house, 
in which- we think we might like to live. 


into being to exploit the excess of capital and 
leisure of the wealthy middle class. “It was In 
these new spaces”, he writes, “that the 
nineteenth-century aesthetic observer dis- 
covered the most powerful aesthetic activity 
and experience of the modem man - that of 
buying and selling.” 

Edmond de Goncourt’s belief that his cen- 
tury’s obsession with the accumulation of bibe- 
lots owed its development to a generally felt 
sense of “ennui . , . tristesse: . . . incertitude” 
is an altogether too metaphysical, .too Pascal-; 
ian, formulation for Professor Saisselin. He 
robustly seeks, and quite legitimately finds, a 
more materialistic explanation.; In a jnobile 
1 and increasingly rootless society, to buy anti- 
: ques was to buy'history, sometimes even to buy 
a history: “Oui, ils ont le portrait du grand 
empereur,' mais oft est celui de leur grand- 
p6re? ”, as someone tartly remarks in Bourget's 
Outre-mer. It was also, of course, to buy 
another closely related kind of legitimacy, too 
often perceived as lacking in the modern world 
-culture. “Objects that had comle from a past”, 
Saisselin observes, “or some market, or .some ' 
foreign place, conferred a distinction that 
bourgeois activity as such did not. J * 

America was the place where the absence of 
history and culture was most acutely felt; In 
> the nineteenth century. And it was the place 
where, at least in the post-Civil War period/ 
untrammelled capitalist. enterprise^ ^was gener- 
. ating the kjnd of wealth that laid Europe open, 
as a “great bibelot bazaar” ($aisselin’s phrase) 
to the “swoopers” ; men like Hertry James's 
“great western .barbarian*' , Mr NeWman,: 
“stepping fi^rth in his innocence, and might” to' 
buy up the history and culture at^d traditions of 
the old world. There is much that is valuable 
and stimulating in Saisselin's discussion of the 
American case, not least, for Eriglish readers, 


what he has to say about the role played in 
taming taste by those two neglected Bostonian 
followers of Ruskin , James Jackson Jarves and 
Charles Eliot Norton. 

But it Is precisely at this point, the polnl 
where Saisselin sees bourgeois consumerism 
given, as it were, the seal of approval of sen- 
timental idealism, that a sense of unease which 
has probably been forming in the reader’s mind 
since the first chapter of the book will crystal- 
lize into a definite objection. As Saisselin. 
points out, Bricab racoman ia “is not to be read 
as a definitive study of art collecting in the 
nineteenth century” (it would be a good deal 
less entertaining if it were). But it ia a fund- 
amental weakness that he never subjects to 
serious scrutiny his central belief that in the 
nineteenth century the work of art was trans- 
formed from an aesthetic object and historical 
sign into “a super bibelot calling for super 
prices”. To proceed as Saisselin does by the 
elision of the passion for buying bibelots and 
the taste for collecting works of art is to beg the. 
very question the book should be exploring. 

Is the bourgeois desire to possess works qf 
.art by its nature incompatible with a disin- 
terested appreciation of their aesthetic qual- 
ities? The question is never put. Wps the 
nineteenth-century bourgeois concern with 
legitimacy and therefore the collecting of old '• 
art necessarily inimical to the patronage of the 
avant-garde? Had Saisselin turned his atten- 
tion to England he might have pondered the 
case of the Pre-Raphaelites and their patrons. . 
And what, after all, are we to make of Zola’s 
crowded and faintly ridiculous treasure-house 
at.Mdaan, which Professor Saisselin does not, . 
in fact, mention, where we must imagine 
against that background of bibelots and bric-h- 
brac his eleven pictures' by C&anhe and his 
canvases by Manet, Monet and Pissarro?* • 
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Novel incidents 
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Philip Oakes 

PETER VANS1TTART 

Paths from a White Horse: A writer's memoir 
282pp. Quartet. £1 1 .95. 

0 7043 2457 1 
RONALD HAYMAN 

Secrets: Boyhood in a Jewish hotel 1 932-1954 
224pp. Peter Owen. £12. 

0 7206 0642 X 

It is a sign of uncertain times that so many 
autobiographies come prefaced with their own 
justification. "Some write in order to give the 
answers", suggests Peter Vansittart. “Myself, 
because I want to know the answers, to ques- 
tions, which, admittedly, no-one has asked 
me." The flurry of punctuation indicates his 
determination to lay his motives precisely on 
the line, but they are never really in doubt. His 
memoir is quirky, impressionistic and light on 
details of income and domesticity (“Indeed, I 
have never for long had very much of either"), 
but it wonderfully illuminates the machinery - 
odd, arcane and unstoppable - which makes 
the author tick. 

Vansittart was born in 1920 into a middle- 
class family which was chronically short of 
cash. His mother, who travelled abroad for 
many years with her second husband, invested 
in Mexican Railways, which paid nothing. 
Salvation, thought Peter, would come from a 
sooty, implacable deity known as the Irish 
Sweep. He was taught to read by Miss Howe 
who married a sailor and was killed subse- 
quently by a German bomb on Portsmouth. 
But his fascination with words and their mean- 
ings began long before he saw them in print. A 
certain word, he believed, would make people 
disappear if only he could find it. He ex- 
perimented with such magical sounding in- 
vocations as "Zam-Buk", “Noth Coward" and 
“Homdean Light Railway", but flesh resolute- 
ly refused to melt. Later, he began to write 
plays and stories in lemon juice so that the text 
was invisible until held before the fire. “These I 
attempted, vainly, to sell to passers-by, fore- 
casting, what, essentially, 1 have been doing 
ever since." . . . ■ . 

He is the author of more than twenty novels, 
all of them marked by a zest for language, a 
leaping imagination and indifference to liter- 
ary fashion. It comes as a mild surprise that one 
of his non-fiction books, Voices from the Great 
War, was successfully adapted for the stage. 
Typically, Vausittart gives it no more than a 

; passing mention. 

What interests him iB the interior landscape 
and, the myths and monsters with which it 
teems, At Marlborough House School, Hove- 
founded as a Dame's School in 1874 and ruled 
"like a principality" by the founder's two 1 

• daughters - he learned how the Pope piled 
away dead wives in an airing-room cupboard 
and how placing. a secular book on a Bible 
provoked a thunderstorm . It was also a known 
fact that failure to stand for the National 
Anthem entailed Instant blindness. Despite 
school lunches at which dishes exotically 
named by past pupils - White Baby ( Dead 
Man's Leg and Cat’s Illness - were served, 
Vansittart thrived. In fact, his fondness for 
School -.food endures: "My favourite meal to- 
day, seldom offered, remains blackened fish- 

• cakes, baked beans, crumpets, blackened saus- 
ages, bacon, fried potatoes, tnaifow and ginger 

; jam, cream 1 and jam. sponge roll, all on the 
sqme plate." ; : ■ ' ■ 

; ;He went on tb Halleybury where he won a" 
scholarshlp to Oxford. It was July 1939, and 

!.; while Waiting to gd up he was hired to tutor- a 

. 'giri in the West Country, yansittart’s evoca- 

■■= tiori of 'that breatheless summeris a. fair 
■ evocation of his style: 

Beavly Wvered, Flat, brilliant lawns, darting, cap- 
tious players, the roses, butlers polishing ( siiver be* 

• hind tailwind owa.old reclwaUs.oldgrey ,\valls,huge- 
: brood In gel ms, stiver tankards oh sidelines, gra'doti} 
/dinner tables! sUm shining bottles, rising harvest. 

' smells, Old utoon Over new ricks . distant homesteads 
. lit and decorated as archduke*. . <\ 

; ' The palette is overloaded, ’but the brughr 

work'is fine! It. is a familiar observation. In the 
past, . confides Vansittart, .critics have de- 
scribed him ;asai “cubist” ^bd a “structuralist" 
writer, adjectives more often applied to paint- 
. era. Instead, he claims, he is mote of a literary 
enthusiast who hasineVbr jieveloped geijuine. 


critical insight. Possibly so, but he is also an 
eccentric and a joker with excellent recall, as 
when he describes overhearing a debate be- 
tween A . J. Ayer and Father Martin D' Arcy on 
the phenomenon of miracles: 

In his usual fluent, incisive way, Freddie Ayer in- 
sisted on their impossibility- “Nonsense . . . fallacy 
. . .misunderstandings. . He was interrupted by 

a fan, which had hitherto been whirling, fixed on (he 
high wall above the far end of the table. It now left 
the wail, passed through the air like a procession of 
the Holy Grail in more than usual hurry, and depo- 
sited Itself between (hem. Even Freddie was momen- 
tarily checked and D'Arcy looked supremely smug. 

Ill-health kept Vansittart out of the armed 
forces and he worked intermittently as a 
teacher for twenty-five years. He skates over 
that quarter-century and makes only brief 
mention of his marriage and divorce. But he 
writes vividly of the imaginative process which 
has underpinned his novels and lovingly about 
his friends, most notably the writer Philip 
Toynbee and Wilfred Israel, intimate of 
Auden and Einstein, who bargained 
bravely and successfully with the Gestapo 


for the lives of some 18,000 Jews. 

Vansittart ’s memoir is wry, self-deprecating 
and very likeable. He mentions Ronald Hay- 
man as a friend who criticizes one of Philip 
Toynbee’s novels. What Hayman had to say is 
gentle enough, but his self-criticism is even 
more muted. His book belongs to Vansittart’s 
second category (writing in order to know the 
answers) but his account of a Jewish childhood 
and his gradual loss of faith is neither as 
poignant nor as revealing as it promises to be. 

There seem to have been too many diaries in 
Hayman’s adolescence and detailed circum- 
stance dfeadens memory. He refers to them 
constantly and only occasionally does he put n 
proper distance between his present awareness 
and the youth who pompously put pen lo paper 
thirty or forty years ago. In one passage he 
describes a frustrated sexual encounter with a 
girl in a youth hostel. 

I didn’t write the episode up in my diary (ill (lie 
following evening. I headed it Incident for a Novel, 
describing it all in the third person, showing my 
contempt for people who lacked courage when u 
quick decision needed to be followed by quick 


First encounters 


Rosemary Pinnage 

RICHARD N. COE 

When the Grass Was Taller: Autobiography - 
and the experience of childhood 
315pp. Yale University Press. £25. 

0300032102 

Richard N. Coe has written something quite 
original, an analysts of the autobiography-of- 
childhood, a specific genre which he gives the 
name of the Childhood. A recent form and a 
recent development in sensibility, one might 
think - and on the whole rightly, though there 
are St Augustine and The Prelude and less well- 
known works such as Tristan I'Hermite’s Le 
Page disgrace of 1642. Professor Coe throws 
his net very wide - he has confined himself, he 
says, to Childhoods written in English, French, 
German, Russian, Italian and Spanish - which 
means of course that the average reader has 
not read a tenth of the books he discusses. Bui 
in spite of his erudition he writes lucidly and 
lightly and the book is a model of what such 
critical works should be. It has themes and it 
has a Theme. 

One of the themes is the question of motiva- 
tion for writing a Childhood at all - and without 
powerful motivation the thing does not come 
off, says Coe. (Success and failure in the genre 
are often independent of literary reputation 
anyway; there are distinguished failures - Tol- 
stoy, Colette - as well as little-known successes 
from which Coe is drawn to quote frequently.) 
The most powerful of the motivations, says 
Coe, is that of establishing an identity. He feels 
- and most people would agree - that this 
search for identity is a recent phenomenon, a 
development in self-consciousness which 
accounts for the duster of Childhoods written 
in tecent times (as does als6 the fact that child- 
hood in past times was seen as un memorable). 
"The problein of identity has become undeni- 
ably one of the most obsessively unanswerable 
questions in Western metaphysics; and the 
childhood quest for. tee self has suddehly 
assumed , in consequence, a significance which 
few thinkers of an earlier generation .would 
have seen fit to accord to it." ' ,■ , 

Tlhen there is the problem of the truthfulness 
. and completeness of memory in the Child- 
hood. Coe does not say so, but I would think 
that anyone capable of writing a whole book 
abbut'his childhood has a rather special mem- 
ory anyway - Uterary merit apart, could most . 
of us do jt? One of the attractions for the writei 1 
of. the Childhp6d, says Coe, is that unlijce the 
autobiography ! it enables him to complete a 
small lifetime and find out its pattern. Some- 
. times, indeed, a writer (Stendhal , Genet) plans 
; die boo k as the first volume of an autbbicigra- 
pjiV but finds it so finished that he iteyerlproS 
ceeds With the rest of the life. But how ls he to 
relate the (actuality ; pf the tinier He ' Jived 
tfi rough the distorting visibn of the adult . 

nnirl M Vvf Cumfii uiUf aln nf a 1 


bill veracity: is no siihple and literal matter.' r 
'Mere 1 Chan in - the adult, autobiography ipf.' 


memoirs, facts in the Childhood are used im- 
aginatively and symbolically; and there have to 
be choice and selection. Erich Khstner, who 
wrote a comic Childhood about a tragic child- 
hood, fonnulates the essential rule: "One may, 
indeed must, leave out a good deal; and one 
must not add anything, not even a mouse." 

How far back can the author of the Child- 
hood legitimately push his memory7 The first 
memory is obviously crucially interesting in a 
Childhood, and the age from which it is drawn 
ranges from early babyhood to ten years old. 
Typically, says Coe from his scrutiny, the first 
memory is a still, crisp snapshot, a detached 
visual image, the Object itself. But there are 
detailed or confused first memories too, and 
memories of smell or touch as well as visual 
ones. Nothing, says Coe, is too trivial or too 
arbitrary to be a first memory, and he quotes a 
writer who recorded the following super- 
imposition: "For Thine is the Kingdom, the 
Power and the Glory. Forever and Ever. 
Amen. One No Trump. Two Diamonds.” 
Typically the author of a Childhood confesses 
to an exasperating jumble of memory and obli- 
vion that seems to have no pattern. Coe docs 
hot touch, however, on the Freudian idea that 
the first memory is important as a screen mem- 
ory covering something else. 

One of the great problems of the Childhood 
is the depiction of the looming adults. Those on 
the edge of the circle -grandparents, aunts and 
uncles, teachers - are easier to depict than 
mother or father. Coe in fact sets great store on 
aunts and uncles, and says that tho genre would 
be much diminished without them; perhaps 
they are the reaUharacters in the Childhood, 
because parents are too close to be characters 
in the novelistlc sense, Coe finds a repeated 
pattern with regard to parents: father tends to 
be absent of a failure (there is a variant where 
he is a tyrant) , mother is loved but inadequate, 
and a more marginal figure is a major influence 
who tips the balance for good or evil. Most of 
these works wete written by men, but evidently 
the pattern does not differ significantly with 
women authors; Drawing the mother figure is 
‘especially difficult; there are the dangers of 
sentimentality and ; obviousness, the problem 
of reconciling the critical adult vision with the 
powerful and uncritical feelings of childhood, 
and simply the impossibility of getting in any- 
thing like the whole truth about one’s mother. 

Certain archetypes recur, throughout the 
Childhoods, Coe personifies them as Ludfer; 
PriapUs, Bros, Cupid; Motmis, Dionysus, Mel- 
pomene j Thalia ctal\ and the Dark ' Angel, 
Transposed 1 , this means, the discovery of evil, 

: of sex, of festival , of theatre,, and 6f death; 
Theatre would seem to be the odd one out 
here, but Coe finds that a continuing theme in 
the Childhood is the^great rjttial spectacle; 
whether it Is th'elfair evety summef dr the once* 
only event such ■ as the relief : of tafekW 

aft dtfi, ;he ■ thinks, ate 
deprived- 1 ' hete ; coJnpated: to earlier ones 1 ,: 
,/ojsrfainly teldvhidri, s£6*lhg Everything from 
tribalrcetemcwifes tofoyal Reddings, must have 

. . mtinh nf ill! j '• l 


action. 1 knew l was trying tu warn myself acai'ra 
making the same mistake again. 

His childhood in a Bournemouth hotel was 
not unhappy, hut it was, without doubt un. 
comfortably cloistered. I [is father adored him 
(“My immortality is you”, he declared). His 
mother was lutne, but insisted on showing her 
paces with a professional dancing partner His 
grandmother smelt safely of talc and cologne 
Growing up had its pangs, but the overall V 
pression is one of sunlight and security. Yean 
later Ilnyman was told by his psychoanalyst 
“You were like a crown prince", and months 
passed before he realized that the comment 
was intended critically and as a warning. 

His perceptions have been painfully sharp- 
ened since then, but at its best Secrets is cosily 
Proustiun und at its worst, embarrassingly 
smug. The diurics, incidentally, were not the 
historical help they might huve been. Twice 
Hayman describes a bathing costume of the 
early 1940s as “si bikini". Too soon: Bikini 
Atoll, the island which gave the abbreviated 
swimsuit its name, was unknown until 1946 
when atomic tests blew its heart out. 


circus, the first pantomime, and indeed many 
odd occasions which to the adult probably 
seem tatty and boring. Edmund Gosse, seeing 
Punch and Judy at eight, felt a complete traiu- 
formation of life: "All this was solemn and 
exquisite to me beyond words. I was not 
amused - 1 was deeply moved and exhilarated, 
‘purged’, ns the old phrase hath it, 'with pity 
and terror."' Also, per contra, there are the 
times when everything is laid on for the child's 
wonderment and it falls flat. My brother, 
shown King George V's Jubilee from a supmb 
vantage-point, preferred to colour his Mickey 
Mouse painting-book. 

After theatre come the really big ones - the 
first encounters with evil , sex and death. Some 
of the authors very specifically mark these mOr 
meats, some don’t. Augustine, Benjamin Con- 
stant, Genet, Jullen Green, Stendhal, Roust 
seau, Tolstoy use the form to investigate 
seriously the question of innate wickedness. 
Some dale their “badness" to the time when 
they left early childhood for their gang of age- 
mates, sonic focus on adolescence. Encounter- 
ing sex mid encountering sexual love are often 
sharply distinguished, with the former again 
associated with the squalor of the playground. 
Where the discovery of dentil is concerned, 
there arc muny authors who complete their 
Childhoods without learning that death is what 
will huppen to themselves; the discovery may 
not conic till the twenties or thirties, perhaps 
with tho death of pnrents. Others make the 
realization with the death of a grandparent, 
schoolmuto, or, like W. II. Hudson, of a dog. 

Juat before Christmas (tills I know is n memory . 
For no one ever spoke of It) the baby quietly 
Disgorged a lot of blood, and was taken away 

writes D. J, Enright. Coe finds a true childish 
horror of death, such as Simone dc Beauvoirs, 
to be more typical of recent works. Perhapj 
death’s ubiquity earlier on, served as a kfad or 
inoculation. 

As well as ranging among these themesi .Coe 
attempts to find n central meaning to which iw 
Childhood as a form aspires. It is something® 
do with the cllchfi about the, “magic of era? 
hood" and yet Coe's explanation fs far fa* 
cllchd. He feels that the writers of Childtiow 
are trying to recapture life in a dimensiontjw ; 
is different in kind from anything that happ 6 ® 
in. adulthood; sometimes he calls it the "pMT 
dimension, using play in an, almost tr^W- 
dental way to mean what is done for itself, 
is intuited wholly and directly. It is what. 1 #* 
calls the "second reality" and Coe the l ‘ a * I , en i - 
five dimension”. Adulthood suppressesit a 
yet it contains everything that is most precipw- 
I. think he means it is what 'we recapture 
music, poetry, being with children or awmaj*- 
arid even in the absorption of a hobby ^; . 
even adults can and do play. But 
alternative dimension, like Matthew Arc 
buried stream, seems greatly desirable 
barred off: v ! .• ••• 

.1 cannot reach It; and my striving eye ■ ' v. 
Dazzles at It, as at eternity. 

Hence the writing of ihe Childhood. , ■ 
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RONALD MORRIS 
The Captain's Lady 

178pp. Chatto and Windus/Hogarth Press. 
£10.95. 

07011 29468 

The roots of this fascinating and extraordinary, 
story lie in a forgotten Victorian scandal whose 
details came to general public notice in 1885 in 
a celebrated trial, but which had in fact been 
rumbling in the Home Counties for almost a 
decade previously. The two protagonists were 
a young girl, Beatie Sumner, and a rich young 
banker, some fifteen years her senior, called 
Charles Hoare. Beatie came from aristocratic 
stock (she was a close relative of the Duke of 
Beaufort), although her family was not rich. 
Charles was a multi-millionaire, a senior part- 
ner in Hoare’s bank, a married man, intellec- 
tually undistinguished and passionately keen 
on cricket and hunting. 

Beatie seems to have been a curious girl, out 
of step with the spirit of her times. She was a 
brilliant horse-woman, and unusually head- 
strong and aggressive. She met Charles Hoare 
while hunting and it seems that a sexual attrac- 
tion sprang up between them immediately, 
Beatie was fifteen, Charles thirty. Beatie’s 
father was Master of Fox Hounds for the Cots- 
wold hunt. In 1877 Charles left his native Kent 
and established himself closer to Beatie in 
Gloucestershire, where shortly after his arrival 
he became master of the Vale of the White 
Horse Hunt. The VWH and the Cotswold 
often bunted together. 

Charles’s passion for Beatie was evidently so 
indiscreet that she was sent away to stay with 
relatives. However, it proved impossible to 
incarcerate her effectively and she was soon 
back hunting in the Cotswolds. At this stage 
public knowledge of the romance began to 
grow, While hunting one day, Beatie contrived 
an "accident” to her back. She was carried to 
Charles’s house in Cirencester and, astonish- 
ingly, remained there - an ostensible convales- 
cent - for four months. Bealie’s father, and 
eminent relatives, had recourse to the law. An 
Injunction was sought, and granted, forbidding 
any communication between the two. This 
proved relatively effective until Beatie reached 
her majority, whereupon discretion was aban- 
doned and Beatie was Installed in a house near 
Fartngdon ns Charles's mistress, and very 
shortly became pregnant. 

This was now a public scandal, nnd the local 
gentry, led by Earl Bathurst, sought to have 
Charles removed from his position in the VWH 
hunt. The lengthy struggle that ensued was 
won, temporarily, by Charles, who had the 
loyal support of the tenant farmers, across 
whose lands the hunt careered. But Charles’s 
triumph was short-lived. Beutic’s uncle - one 
Colonel Kingscote - took him to court for con- 
tempt, on tho grounds that he had violated the 
earlier, injunction. As expected, all the details 
of thefr eight-year love-affair were reported in 
the national press. 

Pmrles was not sent to prison, although he 
lost the suit. But the lovers became personae 
non gratae jn the houses, they had thitherto 
frequented . Beatie’s parents left the country In 
shame, and the Hoare family felt the taint of 
■ apodal for decades. . .. 

Put the story ! grows even more curious. 
'■ feeing notoriety, Charles and Beatie - for 
reasons that are not entirely clear - then.de- 
tided to found a school to train boys for the 
, ^vy. This became tee TrainingShip Mercury, 
near Southampton. Charles paid for the school 
bqt Beatie ran it, and, moreover, ran i( on lines 
°f ,the most extraordinary harshness and fana- 
tio discipline for the next sixty years. Boys went 
fr^efoot winter and summer, corporal pimish- 
ment of the most savage sort iyafc to® norm and 
the educational efhos seemed a bizarre adnux- 
• fnre qf ffle/ir sqna in corpore sano, sadistic law 
' ..®hfor cement and >vistful , half-baked notions of 
. tee. "pure in. heart’’ and redemption through 


(ability Beatie married - with Charles's bles- 
sing. And the man she chose as her spouse was 
none other than C. B. Fry - the “most hand- 
some man in England", a national figure, a 
sporting and scholarly paragon. 

Ronald Morris joined the Mercury in 1945 
when Beatie was in her eighties. His resolution 
to unearth what he could about this extraordin- 
ary woman must be applauded, not only for the 
intrinsic fascination of the story but also for the 
exemplary tact and limpid execution of its tell- 






" Beatie ", reproduced from the book reviewed here. 

ing. Beatie’s daughter destroyed her mother’s 
papers after her death and consequently there 
are capacious gaps in the information pro- 
vided. Morris attempts gamely to fill these but 
one is left at the end with a tantalizing sense of 


mystery. What was Beatie really like? At fif- 
teen she was a beautiful crop-haired Amazon 
who could out-ride most men and who volun- 
tarily drew down the outrage of her class upon 
her head when she and her lover flouted the 
codes of Victorian society. From this exotic 
free spirit she metamorphoses into a grim, 
sadistic martinet, utterly dominating the spar- 
tan, male society she had created on the banks 
of the Hamble. Her clothes became more 
overtly masculine, her physical strength and 
vigour astonished the ratings and petty officers 
who were her staff. And yet she was still 
alluring enough to marry C. B. Fry - confidant 
of the great and good, a classical scholar who 
looked like a Greek god .... 

The near silence about Beatie is almost 
eerie. Morris has had to piece together his 
portrait from the sparsest of sources. His own 
interpretation is to see her as a “practical mys- 
tic” - that most dangerous of combinations. 
There is indeed a streak of mysticism in her 
‘ that sounds almost Lawrentian (a report on 
one boy read: “Needs rhythm in his life and to 
love, keeping in touch with the sun and the 
moon and all big beautiful creations and going 
joyfully with these”), but the less charitable 
might see her as sinister or deranged. Add the 
Wagner (she built a Wagnerian theatre at the 
school), notions of strength through suffering, 
an obsession with moral cleanliness, savage 
retribution for nonconformists, and one has all 
the ingredients of an embryonic Nazism. Un- 
usually for such types - and unluckily for her 
charges -she had a cowed and compliant socie- 
ty at her beck and call upon which she could 
impose her will, which she duly did, with ruth- 
less purpose, for six decades. 


Farce into tragedy 


Tbeq in-1897 Beatie, and Charles went to 
, nayteutii to see parsifal. Some aspect of Wag- 
music drafoa deeply affected them and 
• tety agreed to • live apart while continuing to 
1 ft ?, school together. They renounced their 

foteier lives arid dedicated themselves to im-« 
/ ^^n^pthers. As a Symbol of her new respec- 


Xan dra Hardie 

CHRISTINE KEELER and ROBERT MEADLEY 
Sex Scandals 

264pp. Xanadu, 5 Uplands Road, London N8. 
£11.95 (paperback, £4.95). 

0 947761 136 

Although billed as the senior co-author of this 
flashy “history”, Christine Keeler confesses 
only to the authorship of Chapter One. This is 
a personal account of her own scandal which, 

1 the book claims, did much to “change the mor- 
al climate of our times”. The rest of the book, it 
seems, is written by Robert Meadley because 
“It wasn’t until I discussed [it] with Robert 
Meadley that I realized that scandal is so often 
used as a weapon, and usually the people who 
suffer are people like myself who are caught in 
the middle of other people’s power struggles.” 

In the main the book veers between moraliz- 
ing and titillatlon, but a lot of it is played for 
laughs. Many scandals, it seems, begin in farce 
and end in tragedy: we learn that the case of 
rape and murder which ruined Rose “Fatty” 
Arbuckle’s milllon-dollar career as a film com- 
edian began when he wore pyjamas at his own 
party because he had burnt his behind on a hot 
stovq ; while filming, And. even the less struc- 
tured scandals contain some con)ic ejemeriits. 
There, is the.Vlcar of fififfkey whose passion for 
teenage girls kept him too busy to look after 
his Norfolk church, although he sent prosti- 
tutes from London to live with his family, tell- 
ing tee Chancellor of the.Diocese of Norwich 
in coprt, “The great failure of the Church is 
that the icebergs of chastity draw their skirts 
away from outcasts”. Joyce McKinney, known 
for the kidnap and rape of hef Mormon fianc6, 
told an Epsom policeman, “As he had had a 
bad day with the Bishop, I wanted to make it 
better for him as any wife would do.” 

Inevitably most people will read this book 
for Keeler’s .account of to}r pwn famous scan-; 
dal. They will find that the '‘fun arid exclte- 
ment’Vshe wanted then have turned into cop-, 
fused resentment. She tries to justify, her part 
by complaining :tbat “Politicians like Harold 
Wilson and George Wigg used me to bring 
down the Conservative Government. They, 
used me although they knew the facts of the 
matter . . for they Anew that there had 
been no security leak with Trofamo,” 

In fact they probably did not know because 
events were so ill directed from the start by 


M15, whose part has never been made public. 

It could be argued that MI5 helped to escalate 
the scandal by making the people, they, inter-: 
viewed feel they were involved in momentous 
security matters: the characters in the drama 
tended to accept the parts they had bpen given. 
What began as a silly midnight romp round 
the swimming-pool at Cliveden ended as a 
tragedy: Lord Astot, the host, was paralysed 
by a stroke; Stephen Ward committed suicide; 
Ivanov was sent home , and Profumo lied in the 
House of Commons. Only Mandy Rice Davis, 
whose lust for publicity overwhelmed any wor- 
ries about truth, romped through her inter- 
rogations unharmed. * . 

But we can hardly blame Christine Keeler 
for not being able to analyse how it all hap- 
pened. Perhaps rather more touching than her 
efforts at self-vindication is her account of what 
has happened to her since. Married twice, 
swindled out of her News of the World.m oney , 
and living alone in, though she does not say so 
here, stark conditions, she is now a figure of 
some pathos. 

The trouble is that once Mr Meadley enters, 
after a mere sixteen pages, Christine Keeler’s 
presence is obscured and the voice becomes 
Meadley’s, and ploddingly moralistic, “The 
power of that moral mafia”, he says of the 
Fatty ArbucJUe Cpae, “must have been a ter- 
rifying thing. Gpd belp jus.if it gets the upper 
1 haqd flgaln. |, ;ThB' grave tone sits uneasily with 
, : the book's presentation, chapter headings and 
so on. A chapter about Anthony Comstock, a 
New York anti-abortionist, is called: “Casting 
The First Stone: the Destroying Angel visits 
the Abortion Palace”. And another, based on 
nothing, but supposition, about, whether Ed- ' 
ward yir8 ; elder son was a homosexual, & 
headed: “Male Brothel. Raided. Heir to the 
Throne Named”. At ope moment; Meadley . 
tries to scramble toward more dignified ground 
by pretending his little potted histories have. a. 
campaigning function; But he is soon pulled 
down by the book’s' picture captions; “Prince 
Eddy: was he or wasn’t he?”; “action stills from . 
bondage magaz ines ■ . . , 

The cellist Beatrice Harrison wrote her auto- 
. biography shortly, before her death in 1965, 
but it is published for the first time only now.; 
' The Cello arid the Nighthigales (176pp. John ; 
Murray. £10,95. 0 7195 4208 1) contains her 
recollections of Delius, Elgar and others. 
The book comes with a foreword by Julian 
. Lloyd Webber- -and . is- edited .fry Patricia 
Cleveland-Peck. 
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'Bold and invigorating ... ~| 

Ayer's Wittgenstein is the first 1 
book devoted by a philosopher f 
of importance to this subject.’ | 
Anthony Quinton, Listener 
£14.95 

HERE LIES ERIC AMBLER 

An Autobiography ^ 

'A work of Voltairean geniality, 
scepticism and logic by a writer 
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his first 40 years.’ ( 
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NOW TO MY MOTHER « 

A Very Personal Memoir of * 
Antonia White ’ 

Susan Chitty 
‘An absorbing account of her 
mother’s life, tough, even hair- 
raising, but one could hardly say 
unjust.’ 

Anthony Powell, Dally Telegraph 
, £10.95 
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Hannah Pakula 
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book.’ 
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Kenneth O. Morgan 

JOHN MORGAN 
No Gangster More Bold: 

Murray Humphreys , the Welsh political genius 
who corrupted America 
179pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £9.95. 
0340263873 

The Welsh-Americans, like other migrants to 
the New World, are a filio-pietistic breed. 
From the eighteen alleged Welsh signatories of 
the Declaration of Independence (including 
Jefferson himself) to more recent celebrities 
like Hubert Humphrey, the Cymric roots of 
the United States have been given their due 
meed of acclamation, quite apart from the tidal 
wave of sentiment that greets American and 
other members of the Welsh diaspora returned 
from exile to attend the national eisteddfod 
every year. Not surprisingly, the Welshing of 
America has inspired much literature of late, 
dealing with a variety of themes, from ihe 
legendary voyage of Prince Madoc in 1170 on- 
wards. Usually, the emigrant Welshman under 
discussion is a minister of religion , or perhaps a 
judge, an academic or an architect (for all their 
humble origins, the Welsh in America proved 
remarkably successful and upwardly mobile 
almost as soon as they set foot on the quayside 
in Boston or New York). But John Morgan, in • 
this lively little book, offers a quite different 
land of Celtic contribution to the great melt- 
ing-pot. He chronicles the career of a Welsh 
crook. From the days of Twin Sion Catti, 
Welsh Robin Hoods have had their place in 
legend. Here, by contrast, is a plain Welsh 
hood. He is corrupt, amoral, violent, with all 
the instinctive kleptomania (though little of the 
windbaggery) in which Taffy is thought tradi- 
tionally to have indulged. 

Morgan's subject is one Morris Llewelyn 
Humphreys, the son of Welsh migrants from 
rural Montgomeryshire in the 1890s, soon 
rechristened Murray Humphreys, or altema- 
tivelyMurray the Hump, "the Cameror "Cur- 
ly”. As his career in organized crime in Chic- 
ago flourished in the prohibition era and 
beyond,, he acquired other sobriquets, “the 
’Einstein of the Outfit”, the “brainy hood” or, 
more mundanely to the FBI, “Chairman of 
Crime Inc” and "Public Enemy Number One", 
Morgan apparently came across Humphreys's 
career while working on a television pro- 
gramme for HTV Wales. It led him into con- 
tact with Humphreys’s loyal surviving daugh- 
ter, Uewella, a distinguished concert pianist, 
and With the FJBI agent who pursued Hum- 
phreys until the latter died (from natural 
causes, so we are assured) in 1965, on the eve 
of being sub-poenaed before a grand jury, a 
'■ legal confrontation from which the Hump 
would , no doubt, have made another Houdihi- 
Uke escape. These interviews, combined with 
some reading oin recent American urban his- 
tory and the role of gangsterism in particular, 
served with a garnishing of, quotations from V 
Machiavelli and Nietzsche 'among others, have 
enabled the author to produce this most engag- 
ing and entertaining book. 

. Although Humphreys is freely described as 
“the Welshman” in these pages, and often 
. . compared with Lloyd George and other Cym- 
ric "political' geniuses”, .the Welsh background 
‘ is. soon disposed of. The Humphreys parents : 
. came from "Y Castell”, a marginal farmstead 
, ir| Camo, now the citadel of Laura Asbffey 
enterprises,, but. then a typical, chapel-going, 

, upland farmingoommunity. After a'few brisk 
: pages .pealing with a pantheon of Celtic heroes 
; from Robert Owen to Harry John,. Mr Morgan 1 
speeds.- the .Humphreys family across (he ' 
Ocean ; t hey ended up amid the horrific stock- .. 

, : yards of Chicago immortalized by Sinclair and 
Dreiser. Murray was a school drop-out,' , but 
fotriguingly 'enough, his progre s^tciwards 4 life 
: of. crime' was inadvertently: assisted" by ! the 
; friendly patrbjpage of a local judge. By the mid 
r .- 1920s, Humphreys was well entrenched in the 
jcrime syndicate of Al Capone and the mob- . . 
st'ers. He was implicated in the, Valeri' tine's day 
: foassacre and other manifold grisly episodes in . 

tire bootlegging era. Humphreys's main: skill 
• was as organiser and business expert, with, a 
particular talriqt in building up trade union 
; rackets, among milk drivers, truckers and even ‘ 
janitors.; His empire took in laundries as well, 

■ 1 fe" showed W a { .versatility, in laundering , 

' 1 - v .ii'i't j i 


the accounts of business corporations. The 
more direct skills of kidnapping, acid-throwing 
and murder came naturally to him, too, as they 
had to if he were to survive as (he empire of 
Capone and Torrio expanded, and the sun set 
for ever on the parochial domain of lesser men 
such as “Hinky Dink" and “The Bath". 

In the 1930s. Humphreys’s activities took in 
a wider range. He is said (without evidence 
being cited) to have been directly implicated in 
the murder of Mayor Cermak of Chicago in 
Florida in early 1933 - an event usually attri- 
buted by historians to an attempt to murder the 
president-elect Franklin Roosevelt, who stood 
at Cermak's side that day. Subsequently Hum- 


phreys's involvement in politics was consider- 
able. It included not merely the familiar feudal 
and territorial intricacies of Chicago itself, hut 
wider contacts within the Democratic Purty, 
including (surprisingly) Adloi Stevenson, a fel- 
low Chicagoan, President Truman and the 
Kennedy dynasty en bloc, stemming from 
Humphreys’s rivalry in the 1920s with Joseph 
Kennedy, ambassador to London, father of a 
president, bootlegger and fellow crook. In the 
later 1930s, Humphreys built up a new mini* 
empire in Hollywood movies where, amusingly 
enough, he won some success in the promotion 
of gangster films featuring Edward G. Robin- 
son and others. Later on in the 1940s, the 
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NANDO DALLA CHIESA' 

Ddlttolmpcrfelto; II goner ale, la mafia, la 
society itallana 

259pp. Milan: Mondadori. L4.000. 

8800261370 

This la a brave book. It is also a work of filial 
devotion. Its purpose is to explain and de- 
nounce. Nando dalla Chiesa contends that the 
assassination of his father, General Carlo 
Alberto dalla Chiesa k in Palermo on Septem- 
ber 3, J982, was not an.act of mafia ob^urant- 
ism, but an. "Imperfect crime”: it was the work, 
ultimately, of an identifiable group within the 
Palermo Christian Democrats. In his attempt 
to substantiate this, dalla Chiesa guides us - 
with the help of memories of conversations and 
his father’s diary - through. the political events' 
of the spring and summer of 1982. 

General dalla Chiesa’s appointment as Pre- 
fect of Palermo in March 19g2 caused immedi- 
ate disquiet. He knew Sicily well, as hr had- 
been stationed at Palermo between 1966 and 
.19J3, and had, at the . time; made many 
, declarations / tp. the ■ anti-mafia commission. ' 
Among those ^hqse activities he had de- 
nounced wdre leading Christian Democrats, 
Vito Ciancimino; Salvo Lima arid theirfoilow- 
ei*s. It Was these ^andrCottiarir that he now 
■proposed to bring to account.' Hc'.made ho 
bones about it.,: On April 5; be- informed 
:Andreotti himself of his jntentidqs. A'ndreotti 
apparently j *>weitt white ; ini the face*?. .'In ^11 ; 
probability id aUaChiesa. fells us; this meeting' 
■with the Christian Democrat leader Was i*crri^ 
dal for his, [father’s] destiny”; Why then did he 
make the mistake of confiding ; in A ndreotd ? 
Largely, we are tqld. berause he sufretedfrorTi 
;**jngenuitft flso^gfmeptai l et, , ': ^ j: 1 
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faith in his superiors; he could not accept (hat 
they might behave dishonestly. 

With the linos of bnttle drawn, the Palermo 
“andreottlanl" set out to obstruct. They 
allegedly “orchestrated” a national press cam- 
paign against dalla Chiesa. The mayor of Paler- 
mo protested that to link the mafia with politics 
was to defame Sicily; people should remem- 
ber, he said, how many state representn lives 
had fallen in the battle against “organized cri- 
minality”. An indication of the general's near- 
paranoid attitude to the Sldllan ruling Class 
was his interpretation of this remark ns a direct 
threat. The culmination of the campaign came 
on April 30 with the assassination of the local 
communist leader, Pio La Torre. Despite sug- 
gestions to, the contrary, dalla Chiesa believes 
■ that this crime was unquestionably political: it 
removed a ; man who would have given the 
geperd powerful support against the “andreot- 
'■! itianl”. ft also served as a warning. .! 

DaUa Chiesa’s vision of the mafia is blink- 
ered.Heseca the politicians as pulling all the 

: S? 88, . eJ ^™P le ’ he regards the spate of 
killings in Palermo in August as a controlled 
campaign to discredit his father. But might 
they, not also have been a spontaneous fe- 
: sponse by lesser criminal figures to ah atmos- 
phere of mounting iAsecimjy? Sometimes the 
^ claims made in Driiffo biiperfetto for the poli- 
! tica} mafia are of Byzpnt^e sophistication. The 

.^pfAugustmfoatbroiightdownSpado- - 
. ■■ | 8^® Was 1 : Engineered, We 

f?!“ e P^eraldaUa Chiesa, and 

hebad.fen mtir- 
• This f.remarki the iniibrti* 


gamhling casinos and brothels of L« v 
were another brave new world to conol? 1 

Other Chicago criminals met up 2?!: 
in some form or other. Ricca, Campajm^ 
sell, and other Sicilians went to prison’^ 
time. The Kcfauver investigation™^ 1 
Bobby Kennedy’s campaign against on2 
crime during his lime as altomey-gene»lt 
episode rich in irony) reduced the ranhofS 
Outfit. Nitti committed suicide; the aZ 
Capone perished of syphilis. Yet the £ 
lived on. grandly evading justice, studying 
wildlife of Oklahoma, and enjoying a ril 
tionship with liis FBI pursuer that was m 
leous, almost regal, with understated cfc 
on both sides. When lie did confront a feS 
district court in 1959, Humphreys walked fo 
by the simple expedient of faking old age,™* 
shabby clothes, a limp and a large eye-patefab 
the style of that other Morgan, Captain Hem 
Then it was hack to (he straw hats, chefo» 
and champagne. The Hump died, full of y«, 
:uul dishonour in 1965, still a free man. Ik 
obituaries in the local press, detailing the 
orous life of Chicago's "king pin gangs^ 
were lengthy, explicit and filled with aw, ’ 

This is not a scholarly book and it wouldk 
wrong to judge it as such. Much more could!* 
said (and has been elsewhere, by Mfita 
Rakove nnd others) on Chicago’s structured 
government from Thompson to Daley, the rig 
of organized crime and the relationship to iirf 
the various ethnic groups. The details of H® 
phreys’s career, inevitably, are shadowy nri 
the story is sometimes insubstantial. Crudil 
evidence is sometimes wilfully ignored, sucha 
the identity nnd sworn testimony of Joseph 
Zongaru, Mayor Cermak's indicted assssa, 
who vowed that Roosevelt was his intended 
victim nnd who had no known connection with 
Chicago gangland. But it is a remarkable ub 
even so, well worth telling and pondering 
afresh by students of the American uita 
scene, In his parents’ native land, perhapseres 
in the tranquil neighbourhood of "Y Casteff*. 
which Humphreys visited nostalgically in h 
mature years, it may seem intriguing (and era 
reassuring) that, among the Sicilians and hid 
of America's first-generation dynasts of 
nized criminals, cohabiting comfortably whh 
the Capones, Torrios, O'Banions andTwhp, 
u genuine product of a real Welsh mafia ted 
made it and eonie hnd. 


such a way ns to threaten the whale systeffld j 
power on which it was based. Ho sought anew 
culture. He wanted the stato to acquire those 
values that the mafia hnd traditionally siw- 
gated to itself. To this end lie posed asamana 
the people. lie visited schools, factories w 
(he families of drug addicts, seeking W invali- 
date the ma fin's claim that it wns a n«*isj 
substitute for an absentee state. His dew- , 
mlnation drew towards him ever largerg^ 
the Church, Liberals, .Socialists, CcmnwnW' 
the unions niul even some Christian D*®> 
ernts. Tho development of this bloc in the wn- 
mer of 1982 left the mafia disconsolate. "IK* 
Hove", says dalla Chiesa, “that my 
killed not so much because he was holaifid, 
above nil because he was about to b® 50 _ 
longer." j. 

The mafia Is a nebulous entity. 
too much is attributed to it. That - 
here. To equate opposition to date Qg 
with corrupt self-interest is to 
dangerously. Without evidence thjae' 
reason to Implicate the Palermo not 

in the general’s assassination. 
have had much to recommend 
concern that a police campaign 
from a bfoade r and more balanced hppj ; 
Sicilian problems should not be disrMS* 0 ^ 
of hand. " What comfort did Sicily _ 

the last great operation against the 
ducted by Cesarc Mori in the 1920 s? 


« orated, in 

; ; v.The was riot 

. just a Question nf 


of round-ups - all too often based cn 
ate evidence - were followed by a K : 

period of econqmlc neglect and the g™ 

separatist feelings. u latob* 

.. If the present war agafnst the mafia 
effective, tiie testimony of men such 
: Buscetta needs cautious evaluation. i^^ 

, zeal fosters feelings of victimization,*^ . 
feelings have their roots deep #. . 

• ’ ■ WjJjory. . ; v. t ; ; 
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Roots of the trouble 


D avid Rock 

EDUARDO CRAWLEY 

A Honse Divided: Argentina 1880-1980 
472pp. Hurst. £15. 

09058 38742 

Since 1955 Argentina lias had seventeen presi- 
dents, and suffered nine military coups. 
Throughout this period only one president, the 
military dictator Jorge Rafael Videla, has com- 
pleted his allotted term of office. Endless 
waves of disorder and unrest during the 1950s 
and 1960s finally exploded into popular and 
then guerrilla rebellions after 1969. Between 
1974 and 1979 government-instituted torture 
and clandestine executions claimed the lives of 
at least 10,000 people. Since 1975 inflation has 
oscillated between 90 and 700 per cent. On 
several occasions during the late 1970s Argen- 
tina came close to war with Chile, and in 1982 
plunged into its disastrous misadventure in the 
South Atlantic. Currently, for the fourth time 
in the past thirty years, the country is struggling 
to revive “democracy". Among its advantages 
in this quest are honourable and enlightened 
leaders under Radi Alfonsfn; its foremost dis- 
advantage is a foreign debt recently estimated 
at around $48 billion. Servicing the debt is 
strangling manufacturing, impeding all new in- 
vestment, and rapidly forcing living standards 
back to the levels of a generation ago. In its 
desperate efforts to prevent the foreign debt 
from provoking any further increase in unem- 
ployment, the government has tolerated infla- 
tion at world-record levels. Indeed this is a 
strange and seemingly unintelligible country. 
The world's tenth largest in area, and posses- 


sing some of its best agricultural land, Argen- 
tina has only half Britain's population and 
more than a third of its people concentrated 
within and around its capital city. 

To describe all these conditions fully, let 
alone explain them, is a formidable task. In- 
adequate or inaccessible data, censorship and 
plain fear, confusions and distortions caused 
by excessive partisanship and warped ideolo>- 
glcs: these are some of the factors that have 
inhibited well-informed discussion of modern 
Argentina. But the greatest barrier springs 
from the sheer physical and intellectual diffi- 
culties of mastering the overwhelming range 
and the infinite complexities of Argentina's 
contending political forces. In a triumph of 
interpretative skill, cool impartiality and com- 
mand over a mountain of detail, Eduardo 
Crawley has now succeeded in overcoming all 
these obstacles more fully and satisfactorily 
than any of his predecessors. 

Crawley's account of the past hundred years 
of Argentina’s political history is constructed 
around the life of Juan Perdn (1895-1974), 
whose career he examines against a back- 
ground of growing political tumult, and whose 
death became the signal for civil war. Crawley 
begins by mentioning some of Argentina's 
peculiarities towards the end of the nineteenth 
century: here was an agricultural nation with- 
out peasants (or relatively few), but also a 
heavily urban society without industry. He 
offers brief portraits of the major political fi- 
gures in this and subsequent periods before 
1930. Among them are Julio Roca, “El Zor- 
ro", the leading architect of the Argentine “oli- 
garchy”, which opened the door to British in- 
vestment and commerce, and also to more than 
two million Italian and Spanish immigrants. 


Another is Hip61ito Yrigoyen, known for his 
legendary stubbornness, obtuseness and secre- 
tiveness as "El Peludo", the armadillo. Yri- 
goyen led Argentina into its first failed attempt 
at liberal democracy after 1916; as an ideo- 
logue of democracy, and also as a pplitical 
tactician, he remains the main inspiration for 
Argentina's Radical Party government today. 
Crawley then traces the transition in Argentina 
from the opulent 1920s into the crisis of the 
1930s and 1940s, the riseofpero/ifrmo, and the 
birth of Perdn’s progamme of industrialization 
and social reform. 

The great bulk of this book treats the period 
1946-76- the gradual slide into political break- 
down. Crawley is at his very best in detailing 
the flood of events from the fall of Per6n in 
1955 until the coup of 1976. Much of his 
account is obviously based on his copious ex- 
perience as a journalist in the country in those 
years. His narrative constantly displays inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with a mass of 
political figures of every conceivable de- 
nomination between the guerrillas of the left 
and the “gorillas", as the military hardliners 
are known, of the right. However, intimacy 
and familiarity rarely descend into parti prls. 
While at the same time Crawley manages to 
maintain a tone of drama and unpredictability. 

Perhaps this book is unduly concerned with 
political epiphenomena, although Crawley 
from time to time demonstrates that he also 
understands at least the basic mysteries of the 
Argentine economy, and some of the root 
causes of the country's social and structural 
imbalances. My own chief regret is that he has 
failed to supply any notations or sources, an 
omission that makes the book, apart from its 
value as a repository of ideas and interpreta- 


tions, virtually useless to scholars and students. 
On occasion Crawley also indulges in over- 
simplification. It is not very helpful to be told 
about Perdn, for example, that as a boy he 
enjoyed biographies of Napoleon: most boys 
do, but are unlikely to lead lives like Per6n’s. 
Nor can Arturp Frondizi (president in 1958— 
1962, and a leading figure since the 1940s), be 
explained away as a disciple of Machiavelli.i 
But most of these are trivial objections when 
compared with the book's overall soundness, 
and the wealth of its analyses and insights. 
Throughout it casts much new light on many of 
Argentina's political leaders, on their assump- 
tions and on their goals. It shows too, for exam- 
ple, that the murderous methods of interroga- 
tion practised by the police and the army did 
not appear suddenly during the 1970s, but on a 
smaller scale have an almost perennial place in 
the country's annals of repression. Crawley 
argues, accurately I think, that the doctrine of 
“national security", which had a major role in 
events during the 1970s, was essentially home- 
grown and has a long past history; when, fol- 
lowing the Cuban revolution , Pentagon or CIA 
specialists sought to propagate similar ideas, in 
Argentina they did so to some very willing 
listeners. Crawley provides the only intelligible 
account 1 know of die obscure internal conflicts 
in the army in 1962-63, which had a vital im- 
pact on later events. He gives one of the fullest 
descriptions of the early precursors of the 
Argentine guerrilla movements which reached 
their peak between 1970 and 1976. He con- 
cludes with a chilling account of the barbarous 
repression in Argentina during the late 1970s. 
But he also stands almost alone in defining the 
political crisis that preceded it, and in doing so 
helps to explain this brutal episode. 


The rollers’ role 


VictorBulmer-Thomas 

JEAN STUBBS 

Tobacco on the Periphery: A case study i n 
Cuban labour history, 1860-1958 
203pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
0521 25423X 


in his justly famous book Cuban Counterpoint: 
Tobacco and sugar , Fernando Ortiz contrasted 
the "liberty" and “national sovereignty" repre- 
sented by tobacco in Cuba with the “enslave- 
ment" and “colonial status” represented by 
sugar. For Ortiz, the differences between 
primary product exports are much more im- 
portant than the similarities, and his work has 
stimulated research on similar lines for other 
Latin American countries. 

Jean Stubbs is not impressed by Ortiz’s dis- 
tinction. In her view, tobacco represented en- 
slavement for Cuba almost ns much as sugar 

Tallish tales 

John U re 

BENEDICTALLEN 

Mad While Giant: A journey to the heart of the 
: Amazon jurigle 
249pp. Macmillan. £9.95. 

'•0333393163 

. Tales of survival in the jungle have a perennial 
appear to readers of all ages. Nurtured on 
Mowgli or Tarzaii, we move .on to the less 
fanciful but almost equally improbable survival 
stories of Spencer Chapman or Colonel Faw- 

• <»tt (the latter an eventual non-survivor). So, 
on the face of it, Benedict' Alien’s account of 
how he penetrated the remotest forests of the 
north-eastern Amazon basin, of how he got 

; adopted by various virtually unknown Indian 
. fribes, and .of how he eventually walked put of 
tiie jungle - alone for a month with no supplies 
should strike a populai chord of wonder, 
admiration and agreeably-vicarious alarm. 

'i Blit somehow it docs not. Tp start with, it is 

• difficult fo relate to ah adventurer who sets off 
rih a shtf-lnfUcted ordeal vrith so little discemi- 

• , ble motive. Alien is not an anthropologist, a 
’^cartographer, a naturalist or - in any very se- 
sense - an explorer. None of that would 


did and she paints a gloomy picture of the 
evolution of the industry from 1860 up until the 
1959 revolution (and contrasts it in an epilogue 
with its development since Castro came to 
power). She has a point, although she spoils it 
by overstatement. From a promising begin- 
ning, including the development of one of the 
earliest cigarette-making machines in the 
1860s, the Cuban tobacco industry lurched 
from one crisis to another in response to an 
external environment made hostile more by 
foreigners’ derisions than by market condi- 
tions. James D. Duke, the American tobacco 
magnate, pioneered the use of cigarette 
machines and these In the 1880s were so suc- 
cessful that he was able to undercut his rivals 
and form, in 1890, the American Tobacco 
Company (ATC); the Cuban War of Inde- 
pendence (1895-8) provided ATC with an 
opportunity to move into the Cuban tobacco 
industry and by 1909 it numbered many Cuban 
firms among the 250 companies In which it had 
a controlling interest. In the early nineteenth 


matter a scrap if he had set himself some com- 
prehensible objective; but his route is a vague 
and confusing meander between: the mouths of 
the Orinoco and Amazon rivers, ilqt dictated 
by any particular considerations of geography 
or history beyond the fact (admittedly an allur- 
ing one) that no one had been so rash as to try 
to do it before. 

Even the pointlessness of the journey would 
not worry the reader too much if the observa- 
tion of those he met along the way were sharp 
and fresh. But Allen's encounters tend to be 
with stereotypes: the decadent missionary, the 
drunken drop-out, the imperious tribal head- 
man (“every inch a king . . . walked majesti- 
cally"), the villainous gold prospector ( over 
his gtin-belt flopped two thick, loops of fat ). 
We are as .relieved as the author when he 
moves oh and leaves each in tem ^Wnd. ■ 

Then there is the problem of credibility . The 
classical critical requirement for appreciation 
of drama - “the suspension of disbelief - is 
also a necessary ingredient for the appreciation 

of much travel literature. A certain tidying-up 
of the details, o certain rearrangement of the 
order of events, and a certain element pf total 
for lone-oast conversations} are forgiv- 
able adjuncts to telUnga'gbodlaie. BUt Alien 
goes some way beyond this in his demands on 


century the Cuban industry throve on the ex- 
ports of hand-made cigars rather than of 
tobacco leaf. The use of discriminatory tariffs 
by importing countries, however, discouraged 
the export of the finished product and prom- 
oted that of the raw material (an early form of 
deindustrialization) until by the first decade 
of the present century the value of leaf- 
tobacco exports from Cuba exceeded that of 
cigars. ■ 

Its association, however, with internation- 
ally renowned quality cigars gave the Cuban 
industry a certain protection. Cigars, unlike 
cigarettes, could not be made by machine - at 
least, before 1929, ; when ATC launched a 
cigar-making machine; Coupled with the world 
depression, Its Introduction struck a near- 
mortal blow to the industry; in 1932, the mak- 
ing of the famous La Corona cigar was entirely 
to New Jersey, with Cuba now providing only 
the raw material. 

Much of Stubbs’s book is concerned with the 
impact of these changes on the labour force in 


the Cuban tobacco industry. The making of 
cigars by hand is a monotonous occupation, 
which allows the workers to listen to things 
being said to them without stopping work; the 
reading aloud of political material was 
apparently common and is no doubt one of the 
reasons for the high level of class consciousness 
shown . by the workers throughout the period 
covered by the book and manifested in a series 
of dramatic strikes. 

One of my most vivid memories of a trip to 
Cuba in 1968 was the sight of the workers in a 
cigar factory hammering their desks in unison 
. as a form of greeting to their foreign visitors. 
At' the time, 1 attributed this to the currently 
fashionable mood of revolutionary camara- 
derie, but Jean Stubbs’s book shows convin- 
cingly that It can be explained much more easi- 
ly In terms of the tobacco workers’ traditions. 
This is a thoughtful, well-researched book and, 
while it remains true. that tobacco is different 
from sugar, it is dear that tobacco's advantage 
was only relative. 


our credulity. He regales, th? reader with page 
after page of direct reported speech with Indi- 
ans whose languages 'he does not profess to 
know;bealso occasionally introduces the read- 
er to inexplicably English-speaking Indians in 
the heart of the tribal-language areas of other- 
wise Portuguese-speaking Brazil: "The nearer 
Indian said, 'You talk English?' ... I said, ‘As 
a matter of fact, I do.' . . . 'Golly God, Dat 
make three of us!’ And they both fell about 
laughing." perhaps these cheerful characters 
interpreted throughout his stay with the Wai 
Wai tribe? It is never quite explained. Allen 
should take his readers rather more fully into 
his confidence if he hopes to maintain theirs: 

: Having made his chatty contact with the iri- 

accessible tribes of the interior, Allen was put 
through a fearsome initiation test:, he 'had to 
fight a wild pig to the death on his bands and 
. knees. He emerged unscathed'.tq be dubbed a 
"mad white giant" and was passed on by one 
tribe to andthor until he reached the fringes of 
the foresL There he encountered the brutal 
gold prospectors who : seduefed his Indian 
guides to work as labourers for them, and then 
were overheard plotting .to kill Alien, presum- 
ably because he was frustrating their nefarious 
activities. This is one moment when we would 
have liked to have been told exactly what he 


overheard them saying; but for once the re- 
ported speech is indirect. 

Be that as It may, Allen decided -to escape 
alpn'e with his dog and his canoe. When the 
former overturned the latter, he was reduced 
to going an with no provisions on foot - an 
eighty-mile slog through primary forest with 
only his “survival kit” of compass, matches and 

■ machete. Now he turned what the Indians Had 
taught him to good Use to save himself. 
Curiously, whenthe feat described becomes its 
most remarkable, the tale becomes more con- 
vincing: Allen’s confused and feverish diary 
'jottings in this final phase carry a conviction 
. which is lacking in much of the earlier chit- 

■ chat. By the end of the book one is not only 
. glad, he survived: one. is even glad he went on 

this brave, raad> inconsequential. venture. -'He 
deserved his luck for his courage alone. 

Carlos Alberto Montaner's Cuba, Caslro, and 
the Caribbean (116pp. Transaction Books: 
distributed in the UK by Clio, 55 St Thomas’ 
Street, Oxford 0X1 13G. £23.10. 0 88738 023 
9 ) focuses on a number of different themes, 
namely, nationalism and its relation. to social- 
ism, the collapse of Cuban indigenous culture 
under the weight of a totalitarian regime and 
the recent history of Cuba. 
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Dedan Kiberd 

A. C. PARTRIDGE 

Language and Society in Anglo-Irish Literature 
380pp. Dublin: Gill and Macmillan. £22.50. 
0717113604 

In the early years of this century, many Irish 
critics began to talk solemnly of “the Celtic 
note in literature", despite George Russell’s 
sane warning that it was futile for a writer to 
strive consciously for the “Celtic feeling”. It 
was even rumoured that W. B. Yeats and his 
co-directors at the Abbey Theatre had a 
machine for testing the PQ-quotient of any 
submitted play, PQ being, of course, “peasant 
quality”. With the attainment of independence 
by twenty-six Irish counties, however, most of 
this nonsense came to an end and only the 
more misty-eyed academics continued to 
labour the cult of the Celt. Unfortunately, 
A. C. Partridge seems anxious tq take his place 
among that dwindling number. His primary 
qualifications for this massive study of the 
Celtic note are - as is so often the case in these 
instances - a distant Irish ancestor, a spell as a 
student of T. R. Henn in Cambridge in the 
1930s, and some summer holidays spent in Ire- 
land in more recent decades. Clearly, his main 
ideas on Irish writing were formed in his days 
as a student and have not been modified by any 
significant exposure to the scholarship of the 
post-war era. For a certain kind of reader, this 
aimless and sprawling book might have the 
engagingly archaic appeal of the belletristic, 
were it not for the fact that its author is guilty of 
blatant errors of fact on almost every page. 

We are told, for example, that both Daniel 
O’Connell and Arthur Griffith “spoke and 
sought to preserve Gaelic, trusting in cultural 
values as the foundation of nationalism” . 
Every Irish schoolboy knows to the contrary. 
O'Connell advised all parents to teach their 
children English as an invaluable qualification 
for modern life and he remarked of the Irish 
language, "I am sufficiently utilitarian not to 
regret its abandonment". Arthur Griffith's 
United Irishman attacked the Gaelic League 
for preaching that “nationality was not a thing 
of rightsand brotherhood’* , but of “singing and 
lute-playing, of mystic prose and th rice-mystic 
poesy". Partridge tells his readers that “a 
movement styled Sinn Fein (implying 'self- 
help') was initiated by Arthur Griffith in 
1899”. The Emeritus Professor at the Universi- 


ty of Witwatersrand should know better than 
most that in 1898 Griffith was in Johannesburg 
organizing centenary celebrations of the 1798 
rebellion, that he returned to Dublin to found 
The United Irishman in 1899 and the Cumann 
na nGaedhcal party in 1900, and that the name 
Sinn Fein (which in fact means simply 
“ourselves") only came to be used after 
Griffith’s influential pamphlet The Resurrection 
of Hungary had been published in 1904. One 
could go on citing other fundamental errors of 
this type. Maynooth College was not founded 
“in the mid-nineteenth century” but in 1795; de 
Valera did not languish in English jails “for 
several years”; Dail Eireann of 1919 did not 
proclaim “a Free State of Ireland” but a full 
Republic; and independence was denied by 
Lloyd George not to “Ulster" but to six coun- 
ties thereof. 

On ancient Irish history, the author is 
uncharacteristically reticent. “About (he 
Cruthins”, he remarks, “little is known, except 
(hat they lived in Antrim and the western part 
of County Down.” He is obviously unaware of 
the controversy unleashed by Ian Adamson's 
study The Cruthin (1974), which attempted to 
locate the origins of Northern Irish Protestants 
not in the plantations of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but in the Scots-Irish culture of ancient 
Ireland. Adamson's book sought to challenge 
the common distinction between “planter" and 
“Gael” by showing that Ulster Protestants are 
as native to Ireland as the Gaels, and its argu- 
ments were soon taken up by such militant 
leaders of working-class Unionism as Glenn 
Barr, sometimes with interesting results. 
Blissfully unaware of these developments, 
Partridge confines his comments on the current 
war in Ireland to a call for UN intervention, 
and this on the questionable grounds that “the 
case of Northern Ireland is as important to 
world peace as that of Israel”. 

The author might be forgiven these numer- 
ous lapses, if he showed superior accuracy and 
judgment in his own field of literary studies. 
But not a bit of it. On certain occasions he can 
be side-split tingly (if unintentionally) funny. 
Joyce, we are informed, “lived abroad for 
reasons of domestic privacy, arid tio avoid in- 
volvement in public controversy". This linb 
has, at least, the merit of originality, even if it is 
contradicted by a later assertion that “Joyce’s 
flight from Ireland seems to have been made 
less for soul-searching than front pride and his 
burning desire to be self-sufficient”. You can 
take your choice; but many will continue to 


A terror of trade 


Jonathan Keates 

. K r C.PHILLIPPS 

Language and Class In Victorian England 
19Qpp. : Biadc«reil. £19.50. . 

0631136894 

“You see my. dear, we cannot alter things”, 
says Mrs Cassilis in Besant and Rice’s The 
Golden Butterfly (1876), “and if you once be- 
gin pitying people and talking to them, there is 
an end of all distinctions of class." It Is hard to 
think of any other nineteenth-century Euro- 
, pe^c culture quite so hysterically preoccupied 
as Victorian England with the social implica- 
tions Of speech, and subsequent developments 

- haw hardly proved Mrs Cassilis wrong. The 
apparently • epoch-making observations' of 

•'•A. §.,Cv Ross and Nancy Mitford.ln 1954, 

- ctystallzed in Betjeman** “How To Get On In 
, Society” with the lethal clinch of “scones” to 
. rhyme with H stones‘’ in the final stanza, were 

Simply another milestone in the progress of our 

- enduring obsession. .The focus may have 
shifted somewhat from vocabulary to.pxpniih- 
: elation,, with seqkatriea eckscaping to Perzhia 
in Febuooary ’; but a napkin qtuT just about 

'. avoids being ■ a serviette, and a lavatory Is 
j i user-friendly iri’hile a toilet is ampbatibily riot; 
=» It b a case of same difference; judging. from 
: K.d.PhiJJipps’B richly enjoyable study. Xnn-; 

: gauge arid Class inVjCtorfan England.', ' The 
sound of Lady Agnes Grove (whom, despite : 
Victorian strictures; on 'the correct application 
of titles,; he ildsistS On calling Lady Grove) in 
, The Social Fetich (1907) IS dismally timeless as 
she wails f there, are' actual possessions which 
' are. rcseryed jsqi^lj?. for 1 the use of middle- 


endorse Richard Ellmnnn’s claim that Joyce 
left, like so many before and since, because 
Ireland could offer no employment com- 
mensurate with his qualifications and ambi- 
tion. The class system was sufficiently strong to 
prevent the impoverished genius from seeking 
in marriage the hand of any female classmate at 
the National University. These genteel ladies 
(if any still survive) would certainly be sur- 
prised to learn from this book that their company 
and that of their brothers gave Joyce “u lively 
acquaintance with the speech of (he lower- 
middle class". But then Joyce himself might 
be amused to read the confident prediction tht 
“ Ulysses is as likely to be neglected by posterity 
as the poetry of Pound and Eliot”. Some snlnn 
de refuses. He would doubtless be outraged to 
find the professor repeating the ancient and 
mistaken libel that Ulysses was banned in the 
land of its creator. "After the banning of Ulys- 
ses in the 1930s", we are told, "Joyce's import- 
ance as a literary figure was discredited by the 
Irish, largely on moral and religious grounds, 
but chiefly because of his supposed subversive 
opinions.” The gear-change from "largely” to 
“chiefly” is not exactly smooth , but it is a racing 
certainty that subversive opinions, if such were 
ever entertained, would have ingratiated Joyce 
with his fellow-countrymen. Incidentally, 
those compatriots who care about such matters 
will be surprised to learn here that H. C. Ear- 
wicker was an ad-canvasser and not, as they 
had culpably thought, a tavern-keeper. 

In an extended commentary on “the textual 
relationship between the two texts" of A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man and Stephen 
Hero, Partridge retails all the more exhilarat- 
ing apergus of Joycean criticism from the 193Us 
and 1940s, delivering them with the barely sup- 
pressed excitement of a man who has just dis- 
covered them for himself. Wayne Booth might 
never have put pen to paper to judge from the 
solemn tones with which this critic comes to his 
bold conclusion: “One should not, therefore, 
take Stephen as seriously as he takes himself." 
Harry Levin’s pioneering chapter on "The 
Language of the Outlaw” (1944) is here 
summarized as if it Were an unobtainable or 
even illegal text, rather than a useful, if some- 
what old-fashioned, introduction to Finnegans 
Wake. 

On Beckett, Partridge makes his usual quota 
of mistakes. Waiting for Godot was not written 
in 1952, but in the winter of 1948-9. When 
staged in Paris in 1953, the play did not then 
“give a new significance to the French and 


dassdora. Napkin-rings, fish-knives, tea-cosies, 
and dhl I shudder as I write the word, 'tidies' 
and nightgown-cases.” Gertrude Jekyll, 
flaunting her “armigerous stock” to an amused 
Logan Pearsall Smith, invoked damnation for 
overcoats (an Americanism), the use of the 
.verb to take in connection with sugar and tea - 
“armigerous people , . . never take anything 
into their bodies but pills and medicines, and 
these they don’t talk about” - and any. specific 
reference to servants as butler, footman or 
groom. 

An immovable incubus on the socially alert 
Victorian was any association with trade. The 
scrutiny to which Cheltenham Ladies'. College 
- subj ected daughters of the manufacturing class ' 

< .among its. earliest pupils found a counterpart iri 
that. horror of what Rulwer Lyttoq called “the 
r Capelocracy” , Lady Bracknell’s “the purple of 
Commerce”: faithfully tniriored by novelists. " 

; Thus Dr Gibson’s student boarders in Mrs ■; 
Gaskell's Wive* and Daughters are scrupulous- 
ly labelled ^pupils .- .> in the genteel language 
. OF HoUiiigford *• apprentices as they were fn *• 

. fact". Luqius,. MasOn in Orley Farm. : dafis his •' 
mother’s proposal of engi rteering as a career 
- , wifH the objection that “civil engineers were 
• only tradesmen of .ajfr tipper class, tradesmen : ? 
■ with intellects" , andi the pettiepated Ainkons 
of Owrord ate: careful, , amid their ; “e|egmit 
' eebribrny", to avoid any direct reference. to 
■;moqey:^.y^;'. $ .*• ■ v. ; vv'-.v i- 

What emerges from thfcse ai# other exapi- 1 
K pies fe the prospect of a Uttguistiq batflegroynd 
•; on which gentj lity wagedun qltiftately fruitta# ' 

; campaign agaitu?tthe ; oqslanght bf neqlogiSm^ 
slang arid vOc^ulaiy spScificany' llnkWL.With ,- 
whateyer Was;; common - ahd ! underbr^. i Aa * 


Vulgarities of Speech Corrected wns frantically 
holding the door against the inroads of ditto, 
per and via from across the counter. Interes- 
tingly, his disapproval of the ambiguous use of 
“concern" finds a sympathetic echo in Culture 
and Anarchy, where Arnold, dripping elegant 
scorn on Daniel Gooch the railway king, re- 
minds us of Mrs Gooch's injunction to her son 
“Ever remember, my dear Dan, that you 
should look forward to b$ing some day mana- 
ger of that concemV 

Names and titles offered a notorious means 
of selling the pass. Blanche Stanley, recently 
engaged to the Earl of Airlic, is feelingly 
evoked by her sister among a wilderness of 
alfematives;i “he wants us to call him AJrlie 
.which makes. Blanche and me shy, but ho 
particularly dislikes B, calling him Lord Airlic 
and she was: afraid the/firaf quarrel would be 
about David, which she says she never could 
have stood”. Something positively oriental 
seenu, indeed, to hang about the whole issue 
of husbands and wives’ addressed one 
. Motor. in n, Mill On n « Flos,, 

Mr Oiegg cill, hta spouse '‘Mre.G,” and Aunt 

Archd eacon and MnjOratjtly. are Theoand 
Su$an to Jone. another, ; Ironically, pj,UHpps 

XW?. crudaWwnbmiin 

•Miaftopdlc i Cddresstothc Bishop aa.vfom" 

lOdtete ’ilu lh aftirisaclitodja- 

— **T— T^f— uliliiftwhffsa ‘ iliu 

'WWaltn*^ 


English Theatre of the Absurd". h 
until 1%I that Martin EssUn took out a m 
on that phrase in his hook of the same Jam 
will be news to the bourgeoisie ofDublS 
the "pmneval beast” Molloy is a rj™ 
their class, just ns u will be a surprise to reZ 
of Company and Worstward Ho to leanT 
Beckett’s "vein of introspective novel-maS 
was virtually exhausted" by the trllogvtS 
began with Malloy. In saying that BecW 
joined the French Resistance while soiomZ 
in the Vauclusc, Partridge ignores i J 
months of dangerous activity on behalf of ft! 
underground in Paris, for which the writers* 
Inter awarded the Croix de Guerre by Quite 
de Gaulle. It was because he and his wife wn? 
being pursued by (he Gestapo that Bedcai 
sought refuge in the Vauclusc. 

When he confines himself to interpretatfe 
criticism of Beckett’s texts, the professor ha 
some challenging insights: “Beckett pla^ 
Molloy as an existentialist novel, with a snWr 
concealed theological motive". Unfortunately 
such promising ideas ure invariably left ^ 
developed. In ten lines Malone Dies is m 
pared with Pascal's Penstes (for its qualities 
alienation and estrangement), with Swig’s 
satires (on the subject of sweated labour) and 
with Piers Plowman (on the deteriorations of 
modern life). A luminous essay could be mil- 
ten on any of these suggestions, but not in Hit 
volume, for the author must hurry on, Hh 
residual obligation to the titular theme of^ “lan- 
guage and society" permits him todlsmiasudi 
daring speculations and retreat to a narrow 
compass. The impression is given -and not for 
the first time - of a man who has been set oot 
assignment, hut hankers for another. The re- 
sult is (hat there is no central axis to any single 
chapter, or indeed to the volume as a whole, 
which belies its title by offering no rigorou 
analysis of the relationship between languig 
and society in any phase of Irish writing, k- 
stead, the author rambles and meanders fioa 
point to point; and in the end it goes witbnt 
saying that he goes without saying. 

A second edition of A Dictionary of Linguistic) 
and Phonetics by David Crystal (337pp. Black- 
well. £25, paperbnek £7.95. 0 631 140794) 
which first nppeared in 1980 has recently ben 
published. In his preface to the second ed&ra 
David Crystal writes that it is about a ash 
Inrger than the first edition. Ho has included 
125 new entries, 100 new terms within entries 
and hns expanded 100 original entries. - 


use has been mnde of Thnckeray and Ji* 
Austen, whom the author employs as a kindof 
terminus a quo, making some Idling refertiw* 
to Emma but almost wholly bypassing tlw Ms 
Steeles In Sense and Sensibility, whose utjtf- 
uncea constitute n vade-mecum of RcgtnfyW 
tnstc. M. Li. Lonno’s studies of the 
poor have yielded some plums, as hasRIcwJ 
Jefferies's consistently underrated 
Ills Masters, though delving might ba'J ^ 
earthed more from the dinrles and memraf* 
the period - Hare, Kilvcrl, AlHngham 
others. Tire field as a whole is veu ^ 
being exhausted but K. C. Phillips has 8 

brilliantly incisive start. 'j 

The Blackbird : - 

We line up behind badly pocked shid^. 
in a lull. r’lLj 

But a-biad^ 

panics up from behind the six-deep!*®? 
we fece and hurls itself across . . ; 
no-man’s-iand towards us, babbling 

its cranky alarm: • L 

. automabcaBy. 

those nearest go down to a crouch 
beneath upraised arid siaiited shieldsj- • 
a whole swathe flattened in our ra n ^. 
like a path in the long grass pressed ou 
by the morning^ breeze as we wait ■ .* - 
for. buses bringing the hooded mee- ; . .. 


-ft: v' 


iv.v-1 


= : -v v 4 , ma^tvncrucbfix ... 
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Aiming for integration 


D. A. Low 

JUDITH M. BROWN 

Modem India: The origins of an Asian 
democracy 

429 pp. Oxford University Press. £22.50 
(paperback, £9.95). 

0199131244 


Remarkably, with not one very satisfactory ex- 
ception, no general account of modern Indian 
history has been published since the several 
versions produced by the prolific Percival 
Spear some twenty to twenty-five years ago. 

His three versions all stemmed from his re- 
writing of tbe long established Oxford History 
of India, which was first published in 1919, and 
were thus inevitably shaped by an imperial 
view of Indian history. Since a great deal of 
new work has been produced in the past two 
decades, much of it with very different per- 
spectives, there has for some time been n 
crying need for a new compendium. 

We now have two: Sarkar’s Modern India 
1885-1947 (still, alas, only available in India), 
and Judith Brown’s Modern India: The origins 
of an Aslan democracy. Dr Brown traverses 
the same decades as Sarkar, but she begins 
with a much more extensive introduction, 
going back to the eighteenth century, and pro- 
vides a much fuller account of the more salient 
characteristics of India's society and politics. 
She concludes, moreover, with an epilogue 
on India’s post-independance years, into 
which Sarkar has not ventured. 

An essential part of any such general intro- 
duction to a country’s modern history needs to 
be a survey of the land, its peoples, their cir- 
cumstances, and their values. Brown sets out 
to provide this, not least with some helpful 
sections on trade, on caste, on religious beliefs, 
and on the different levels of political author- 
ity. It would have been well If there had been 
more on the social formations of India's basic 
building blocks, its villages, and on the dis- 
tinctive qualities of India's rulerships (by con- 
trast, say, with China's, or in relation to the 
differences in this respect between north and 
south India which have been so strikingly illu- 
minated by Stein). But the scene is persua- 
sively set. 

Dr Brown's historical starting-points lie, 
quite properly, in the collapse of the Mogul 
empire and the advance of British power dur- 
ing the eighteenth nnd early nineteenth centur- 
ies. Both occurrences Intermeshed with new 
developments in Asia's trading networks and 
ultimately involved the byzantlne story of the 
British East India Company and its successive 
Indian land revenue settlements. These things 
warrant the telling they receive here. It is 
nevertheless a pity that the new orientations 
that stem from Christopher Bayly’s closely 
, argudd emphases on the eighteenth century as 
a much more creative period in India than is 
ordinarily appreciated, and on the importance 
to Britain's success there of indigenous Indian 
developments, have not been woven in here. 
More arrestingly, and misleadingly, the role of 
force in the establishment of Britain’s Indian 
empire seems to have been lost to sight 
, together. There is nothing on the British 
Company’s successive wafs with Mysore, the 
Pipdaris, the Mahrattas, or the Sikhs (though 
tor the later period there are important 
accounts of the army in India in the post-1857 
years), • 

The. revolt of 1857 is inevitably the semi- 
coloq fn 1 the Indian story; and on .this the 
innovative researches of Eric Stokes have been 
effectively 1 summarized, yet again there is 
toothing missing here. ^1857 was, as Brown 
gates, a “confuted patchwork”, largely cort- 
fitted to. the upper Ganges valley, a rebellion as 
feiitiny. Bu< it is riot difficult to see 
that thp - sudden collapse . of strong authority 
. . Ptetipitated a plethora of cross-cutting con- 
htots Iri a 'manner altogether typical of such 
P^rrerices and, thdti this was then crucial .for 
fe inuch that followed; Forithe British princi- 
• . Pally Concluded that, ’for the future, so long as 
, to©? held ccntralcpntrolfirmly, while attend- 
L ^gtppassrigturBuiencesdeftly,so long would 
.. “tofr rii^e In India persist.. In good company 
| . v- ptpwi emphasizes' the reto of Collaboration iri 

f:.;2gPpirig;the British kaj .afloat; But superior 

|^j^®^riridpalpulgted appeasement; were always 


necessary for its buoyancy too. 

When the story moves into the late 
nineteenth century the account inevitably be- 
comes at once more episodic and more illustra- 
tive, but a far surer hand is placed upon its 
telling. Trade, urbanization, industrial de- 
velopment, canal growth, rent acts, education- 
al reform, the Indian Civil Service, political 
reforms. Muslim apprehensions, Hindu re- 
formism, Bengal’s partition, the origins of the 
Indian National Congress, are all succinctly 
surveyed. There persists, moreover, to the end 
a sophisticated appreciation of “an immensely 
complex process of political response to the 
changing environment, which generated ac- 
tions at different political levels in a range of 
political styles appropriate to each level, the 
power at stake within it and the perceptions 
and capabilities of those involved". 

The core of the book is made up of an 
account , almost 200 pages long, of India's poli- 
tical history from the First World War through 
to Independence in 1947. Here Brown displays 
her finest skills. Thus the constitutional re- 
forms at the end of the First World War and 
Gandhi’s first sequence of national campaigns 
are cogently recounted as so many flawed 
attempts to shape more comprehensively 
articulated webs of political connection , on the 
part of both the British and the nationalists. As 
a measure of industrial growth came to India in 
the 1920s and the 1930s, and more education 
too, so more such ventures ensued. Gandhi 
sought through his Civil Disobedience cam- 
paigns a much more carefully controlled means 
of conflict with the British, while in a further 
bout of reforms the British attempted to 
reshuffle the pack so as the better to withstand 
the growing threats to their position. As a 
specialist on Gandhi and the Gandhian years 
Brown is at her very best here, with a subtle 
distillation and further perceptive elucidation 
of the details in her earlier books Ghandi’s 
Rise to Power and Gandhi and Civil Disobedi- 
ence. 

In a no Less assured way she then takes the 
story into the period of Congress's acceptance 
of office in seven of the eleven provinces of 
India between 1937 and 1939. While admirably 
delineating the onset of the Muslim break- 
away, she here convincingly argues the import- 
ance of the 1930s in the turning of India into 
Asia's “first democracy". In India in the 1930s, 
so her argument runs, 

a whole new political system was gaining key col- 
laborators. It was of incalculable importance to In- 
dia's future as a democracy that the new political 
institutions put down such strong social roots and 
(hat politics became increasingly "Integrated”. Peo- 
ple who might before have operated in different 
styles at different levels now chose to articulate their 
political awareness in this idiom, and to pursue their 
political interests through its institutions. 

Thnt is a potent and persuasive thesis. Among 
olher things it means that the two concluding 
chapters, on partition and Independence and 
on the post-Independence years, are simply 
epilogues, which the second of them explicitly 
purposes to be. 

At the climax of this book there is a powerful 
exposition of a whole tradition of work by 
those who have discerned India’s modem de- 
velopment principally in terms of the linking of 
“locality, province and nation". But that con- 
tinues to present problems. It is not that there 
is here art unwarranted perception. It is at once 
highly illuminating and hi many respects 
decidedly' apposite. The problem is that it 

tends to be blinkered to other perceptions. 

Three can be specified. In the early 1930s- 
go Brown writes in a characteristic, tell-tale 
sentence - “the disparate nature of. civil dis- 
. obedience suggests that the nationalist move- 
ment was built as much on particularistic, in- 
terests and provincial identities as on an rip* 
surge of commitment to a single, frCe nation”.- 
Not so: ^ stemmed' principally from uneven 
patterns of group enlistment in the Congrea 
cause, and/or from the varying costs which 
commitment to it entailed. The growth of that 
enlisted : is barely traced; the growUvof the 
commitment scarcely mentioned :>™s «. 
modem India's history without modern India ^ 

nationalism. • ... - r ' t - ,/j 

. Second, no comparative., dimension to :fhe. 
Indian story is provided, whereas "to^xaripne. 
the making of that rare political phenomenon; 
an Asian^ democracy" surely 
route to it would be to dispense with Brown s 



Jawaharlal Nehru and Lord Louis Mountbaiten, taken from Geoffrey Moorehouse’s India Britaimica, first 
published In 1983 and now reissued In paperback by Paladin (238pp. £3. 0 586 08480 0). 


notion that in the 1930s “the British had been 
forced to acknowledge that they must be flexi- 
ble and inventive if they were to retain a poli- 
tical connection with India”. A glance at the 
contemporaneous actions of the French and 
the Americans would suggest that the British 
were never “forced” into anything. They made 
choices which proved to be important for 
India’s democratic future. 

A third omission is more serious. In India's 
democracy there have been many groups who 
have not been integrated: who have remained 
simply dominated. They find no place of their 
own in these pages. There is nothing on Bom- 
bay’s strikes, peasants’ protest in Uttar 

Abstract rugby 

Brian Fothergill 

CHARLES ALLEN and SHARADA DWIVEDI 
Lives ofthe Indian Princes 
352pp. Century. £12! 95. 

0712609105 t 

Those who are old enough to remember the 
days of the British Raj will recall the glamour 
that surrounded the rulers of the Indian 
princely states, or at least the richer or more 
notorious of them. Even the Indian prince in 
the Billy Bunter stories, or a glimpse of the 
splendidly turbaned ADCs who rode in proces- 
sions behind the carriage of George V, cpuld 
summon up a vision of oriental mystery and 
romance. 

The end of British rule in August 1947 was 
followed very quickly by the “Instruments of 
Accession" whereby the princes were encour- 
aged or induced to surrender their sovereign 
rights to the governments of India or Pakistan, 
and a millennium of Indian monarchy came to 
an end. Charles Allen and Sharada Dwivedi, in 
their lavishly illustrated book Lives of the Indi- 
an Princes, are concerned only with the veiy 
. last period of those semi-autonomous states 
and their rulers. The au thors have drawn most- . 
ly on tbe personal reminiscences of ; such 
maharajas or riawabs as still survive from that 
era,' or from their children and grandchilden 
who recall the glories that have departed; Very ' 
little will be found in these pages of the early 
history of the states or of their original accom- ; 
modatiort to British supervision: the period 
: covered is almost entirely post-First World 
Wari Hie emphasis is upon domestic, social or 
sporting activities, and the extensive use of the 
tapf-recorder makes for a good deal of repeti- ; 
1 tionj Politics are only passingly referred to.. 

. Pandit Nehru is not mentioned in thi' text, , 
though hie appears iii two of the platesi 
Mohammed All Jinnah is not referred to at all. 

1 Only In the last two chapters, dealing with the 
. individual rule of certain princes and the final . 
transference, of power, are political themes 
aljowed to penetrate ; and they are of sufficient 
interest to make one wish that more attention . 
had been given to pplltioai attitudes ip the ear- j 
lieir chapters. ' ! i \ .. i ; 

The policy of the Delhi government, as the ' 
" paramount power, in relation to 'the princes 
; was like that of a vigilant but not over-strict 
parent: a benevolent eye was kept on their 


Pradesh, Bihar’s klsatts , Telengana. That 
Asia's “first democracy" has been the preserve 
of its rural rich and their urban allies, and may 
thereby have been deeply flawed throughout, 
never receives the attention which the most 
worrying question about it has long since 
required. 

To anyone who comes fresh to modern In- 
dia's history, Dr Brown's volume will be the 
most readable, helpful, learned account now 
available, and is greatly to be welcomed on 
that score. But for the future more requires to 
be kneaded into the story than one scholarly 
tradition encompasses, however productive it 
may have been. 


activities but intervention was only provofceiT 
by a threat of serious opposition or revolt. 
Then depositions and banishments would fol- 
low, though they were rare. It could be argued 
that tbe viceregal government left the princes 
too much on their own. As the Maharaja of 
Benares comments on the final crisis of. the 
princely stales: 

I feel now that the British didn't have the foggiest, 
idea what to do with the Princes or how to use them. 
On the one hand they said we'll do something for 
you, and on the other they said you should be with 
the people, so the Princes didn’t know whkh way to 
go. If they went with the people they were afraid they 
might be deposed, and if they went against the peo- 
ple, they wondered what would happen When the 
British went. In the whole business there was no 
clear thinking, it was all done In haste and hurry. 

In one of numerous unattributed quotations, 
the authors report at least a key to the cause of 
this unsatisfactory denouement: 

Whereas the Indian Princes when they were kings 
were answerable and responsive to local sanctions, 
as they became responsible to the superior power - 
here always called the Paramount Power - so they 
paid less attention to internal sanctions. 

In many ways, perhaps too many, the princes 
were encouraged to lead the lives of powerful 
but irresponsible magnates, expending their 
energies in big game hunting, foreign travel 
and cricket, while the administration of their 
states was left to the native diwan or the British 
political resident. This attitude was fostered 
also by the schools, modelled on English public 
schools, where many princes received their 
education, it is no. wonder that when the ques- 
tion of the surrender of sovereignty arose and 
Lord Mouhtbatten promised Sardar Patel that 
he would deliver “a fell basket of apples” many 
of the princes felt bewildered and betrayed. . 

Charles Alien and Sharada Dwivedi concen- 
trate a little tpo much, perhaps, on t|io glitter 
and the gold, and; might have used a stronger 
• editorial hand ori .some of the : personal re- 
collections: such, for example, as "Harold Lar- 
wood came out once and put the fear of God 1 
into ! Christ kaowjl how many people; with, his 
fast bowling”. But on the whole they present 
an interesting and, at times moving picture of a 
vanished world. T^o some people, at least, the 
departure of the princes was an occasion for 
grief. “I knowwhat you have done,” an elderly 
village head stud to the Maharaja of 
Dhrangadhara, "but who will now wipe our 
tears?” 
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Lorna Sage 

Literature has perhaps always bought public 
respect at a cost of mystifying its own proces- 
ses. Certainly at present, the well-known fact 
that writing is a lone, voluntary, vicarious not 
to say tnildly perverse activity, etc. etc., makes 
it particularly difficult to find replacement 
funding to compensate for the halving of the 
Arts Council Literature Budget. No one has 
exactly rushed in to rill the gap - which only 
goes to show, the Council would say (and prob- 
ably has), that there is no gap, that all those 
elaborately administered fellowships and 
grants and bursaries were unnecessary. 
Would-be fund raisers put it differently. Liter- 
ature has a lamentably “low profile”, books in 
their pre-Booker stages have none of the gla- 
mour attached to the performing arts, and 
hence find it almost impossible to attract com- 
mercial sponsorship. And this view too hinges 
on the hopeless privacy of the business of writ- 
ing. Prizes are appropriate (and publicity- 
worthy), grants and such are not. Indeed, on 
this logic prizes are awarded partly for having 
survived Grub Street, and thus endured the 
ritual cleansing of your unnatural urge to put 
words on paper. The Arts Council’s Literature 
Panel are saying as much by planning to award 
only three bursaries next year, of £5,000 each, 
to novelists who've already proved themselves. 

It was in response to this entirely foreseeable 
situation that the Society of Authors launched 
its Centenary Appeal last year, and set up an 
Authors' Foundation. They are currently 
offering two awards of £2,500 apiece, 
(heralded in the TLS, May 3) for authors who 
“need funding (in addition to a proper pub- 
lisher's advance) for important research, travel 
or other expenditure”. Poetry and fiction 
aren't excluded, but the strategy is, clearly, to 
avoid the spirming-it-out-of-youi-own-emiails 
stereotype. Much more the sort of thing to 
attract outside cash, possibly - though to date 
the Appeal (£100.000 pledged) has been con- 
fined to the book world. The General Secret- 
ary, Mark Le Fanu, estimates that individual 
authors have given 75 per cent of the money, 
vnjh publishers a. pooi second at 15 per cent 
and charitable trusts making up most of the 
rest. 

. Self-help indeed. The scheme arises out of 
the ashes of the Phoenix Trust, which was 
founded more than twenty years ago partly on 
conscience money from publishers. The Idea 
was to re-cycle royalties from out-of-copyright 
work to help living writerjs; however the Trust !' 
: Was only able to dole; out tiny sums, and lan- 
guished in obscurity, like most of the. red- 
plentfc-. Michael Holroyd, a double trustee, 
hopes for a great deal from the new Venture: 
W extremely gratifying to get a prize at the 
end of the rate, bait it’s also desperately inipor- ' ■ 
tint to buy someone time in the course qf 
creating a book'.. . We’re not going to subsidize 
a publisher who has given a mean royalty, but 
We may be able? to encourage them to behave 
more generously by saying 'we’ll give your au- 
thor £2,500, providing you:, improve*" (and. 
thus break the vicious circle in which Increasing 
costs diminish sales, whicii in turn increases, 
costs). Applicants for awards will need to have 
a publisher's contract, and disclose details of it. 
Bewks with ^’vast” audiences aren’t likely 
• candidates, but hor are books with rotten ones. 

: There are tome snags? delations with pub 


cil to fund a full-time fund-raiser to investigate 
the possibilities of raising funds. . .One of the 
effects (and of course aims) of the Authors’ 
Foundation is, simply, to shame the Arts 
Council. To that end, it would be a very good 
thing if they were overwhelmed with applica- 
tions for awards (to Mark Le Fanu, Society of 
Authors, 84 Drayton Gardens, SW1Q; closing 
date August 31). 

The difficulty of interesting commercial 
sponsors in literature is compounded by the 
sneaking desire not to find them - or rather, 
not to find them nt all easily. That way you seed 
the sense of crisis which may itself, according 
to Colin Tweedy, director of the Association 
for Business Sponsorship of the Arts (ABSA), 
be the very thing that does the trick. True, 


sponsors hate sponsoring individuals, and pre- 
fer prizes, parties, performances. None the 
less, if you can dramatize the problem . . .?Mr 
Tweedy has been working with the publisher 
John Calder, notoriously expert on the Arts 
Council's absences and silences and fuilurcs. 
(Not for nothing is he the publisher of Samuel 
Beckett - he knows lessness when he meets it.) 
And you can detect, perhaps, an incongruous 
ABSA input in the new Calder catalogue. The 
introduction talks of what's not there, of cultu- 
ral “lobotomy", then goes on gruffly to who 
potential sponsors with promises of immortal- 
ity (“books make first class ambassadors, last- 
ing . . . reaching every country”). Up to now, 
he’s had little luck. There’s a project for a 
Ballet Guide series, to parallel their successful 


The anachronist strikes back 


arid the torie Trie Author takes) are "patchy!^ 

. Faber j for m&tfacft, politely refused tp contri- 
bute on the grounds that they pay authors de- : 
cently'.Collins fwho’d claimed the same) con- 
tributed promptly arid generously, and felt 
rathV takeri for {panted. There are other prob- 
lems oin the fund-raising. front, top -thesth ali- 
ned (still) Of 1 the sum? involved, and the 
amount of energy and/or bureaucracy heeded, 
toga trier and distribute 4 them. Michael Ho|: ' 
Toyd is eloquent on thw:"Thfere’s nothing less 
: efficient than the begging. One’s hoping to buy. 
time, and instead otie fluids oneself spending, 
it." However, such ironies? are pari' of , the; 1 
point. The foundation h&s written to-'Sir Wij- ■ 
lihpi Rees-Mogg for his ideas (surely tripse wer , 
ren’t just empty wprds) about finding faonibh. 
oUtiide rioqkdom: Arid look forward tp his , 

' reply ,. “which is some, Weeks, months^ indeed, ■ 
• late Iri aWving^' ^rid currently they are con- 
sidering ft Wittymoye , of applyingto the Coufl- 


Anthnnv Rurnocc word f° r wor( * fa e same as Cervantes. No dif- 

Aiimufiy purges* ference a( ^ exccpt lha( you knww you . rc 

The critics have been having at stab at me reading a modem writer. If I make one of my 

again. Me that is, in my capacity as a novel- characters quote Catullus, you can’t help 

ist. In my capacity of critic I never stab any- knowing that I'm a twentieth-century writer 

body, for I know how life-denying it is to be making him do it. That means I know that 

stabbed. Writing a book is damned difficult Catullus has influenced Ben Jonson and 1 Icr- 

work, and you ought to praise any book if rick. I've been sophisticated by history. I’m not 

you can. But praise is a bland commodity a Roman innocent, 

and readers don't like to read it. Hence the Talking about Ben Jonson, he has a line in 
almost wholly destructive connotations of his Volpone about Lollia Paulina coming in like 

the term “critic”. When somebody says: starlight, hid in jewels. Now in my novel I 

“Oh, don’t keep bloody criticizing all the actually have Lollia Paulina in the flesh, and 

time”, you know that somebody has been I’d be a terrible Roman innocent if I didn’t 

stabbing with at least paper-knives. When swathe her in Jonsonian jewels stellarly scintil- 

you’re in a critical condition it’s assumed lating. Pretending to be ignorant of what you 

you’re not going to get better. Criticism is in know all too well is not easy. My Latin profes- 

a critical condition. sor is upset about my making St Luke, who was 

The process of feeling (I don’t think thought a Greek doctor, know too much about phago- 

comes much into it) that animates critics of my cytes. Well, why shouldn’t he have met some 

novels is something like this: (a) this is not madman who had a theory about phagocytes 

really a bad book; (b) I don't like its author; (c) and then died in a drunken brawl before he'd 

what can I pick on to make it seem to be a bad been able to publish it in the Roman Empire 

book? The easiest answer has nothing to do equivalent of The Lancet ? That’s the sort of 

with the characterization or style; it has to do thing that any good-hearted reader unspoilt by 

with the piddling business of factual accuracy. being a professor of Latin (surely phagocytes 

Make a list of, say, historical gaffes and you're are Greek?) would naturally take for granted, 

in critical business. The Titanic did not go What my critical professor apparently didn’t 

down in 1913" (the whole point of one of your notice - it wasn’t in his professional sphere, 

characters’ thinking It did says something ab- anyway - was that 1 committed the unforgiv- 

out that character, but never mind). When I able sin of bringing Sigmund Freud into Nero- 

publish a historical novel the critics can really nlan Rome. What all historical novelists are 

start bloody criticizing. All they need is Pears 1 supposed to stick up on the wall behind their 

Cyclopaedia. typewriters is a reminder that iieithor Freud 

The great word is anachronism. There are nor Marx existed before they were born. It’s 

three kinds of anachronism. There’s the blk- probably out of order for Shakespeare to know 

tont kind used for an easy laugh by George about the unconscious (although he did, of 

Bernard Shaw - making Cain in the Garden of course) or Socrates to brood on the theory of 

Eden quote John Bill, Cleopatra quote She!- surplus value (well, he might just about do that 

ley; the Christians sing “Onward, Christian so long as he didn’t call it the Mehrwert). 1 have 

Soldiers" as they’re thrown to the lions. Freud in my novel as n doctor someone has 

There’s the don’t-give-a-damn-history-ls- heard about somewhere, perhaps in Vindobo- 

bunk-the-past-is-really-the-present kind dear na in Pannonia (Vienna in Austria to you), 

to the unscholrirly heart . of, Shakespeare, who thinks, though not in so many words, that 

Clocks strike in ancient Rome, Brutus and neuroses have no somatic etiology. 1 call him 

Cassius wear hats, Caesar gets knifed in the Sameach, which is Hebrew for Freud. I also 

• while the Bard’s hand is In, call him Efcharistimcnos, which is Greek for 

Ancient Britain is contemporary with Renais*- Freud. Damn It, I couldn’t spell it out more If I 

ance Italy * with Augustus Caesw as a probable tried. That’s the rich full-cream milk of 

patron of Mkhelangelo. ; The third kind is sup- anachronism, and thjs man has tbniggfa about 

posed to be unwilled and reprehensible; and phagocytes. • • 

I'm suppose^ torn into it.. I also have Oscar Wilde in the depraved 

My latest incursion into historical fiction is imperial story. I call him Selvaticus, which is 

set in the first centuiy pf the Christian era. A wild enough and I have him kicked out of 

lhe b00k Roto by Claudius for blatant sodomy, but not 

(Tts, May 31) anddoesn t Uke my nanatof s before he’s passed on his depraved wisdom to 

quoting a line of Juvenal .few years before the Petronius, Surely somebody 1 , going to pick on 

- line, way mitten. .Fair .enough, buj how about that p a ghestjy anachronTIf you look careful- 

Ih-.the very; lyyou’|i,firid the Rolling Stones perfdrmlngnt 
. first paragraph? That s a to wpr» anachroh- aq Imperial banquet ‘and peqple seeing off St 
ism arace an assassin was a hashish-eater seat ; PiuW*':Bi ipissloh to Splsln singing “Now I 
on hi, of by the the Hour”, ff you want the best aErorTwe 

Muslim Old Man of the Mpuntims. Twenty of haVeiHcm. " 


Opera Guides, hut there have been no tab™ 
Anil some of the ideas the "lobotomr^ 
generated - the Shell Library of .German ? 

despair ” Sn, S l ^ ? ~ 

* * * 

Enter (anil exit) the GLC. Their Black Writing 
competition, also about shaming the fl 
Council, backfired in some striking displays 
bad faith. First on the organizers themselves 
who went ahead and awarded prizes ia tie 
Mahatma Gandhi section ("for unpublished 
novels”) against the advice of 
(Uuclti l-mecheta, Martyn Goff, Holly l£ 
that no prizeworthy work hud been submitted 
and that the money should be used forwriti® 
workshops, or distributed among the best m 
or eight entrants. Uy compromising on the do 
tion that the prizes were for “cncourageraenT, 
the GLC organizers opened themselves to 
charges (hat they were dropping standards fa 
racist fashion. At the same lime, those ncm- 
pnpers ( The Times , the Daily Mail ) that first 
picked up the story were engaged (only slightly 
less obviously) in adding their own thick layen 
of prejudice, by contriving not to mention the 
other five categories of the competition, ia 
particular the Malcolm X prize (for major pub- 
lished work). The fact that Caryl Phillips, the 
playwright (first prize £2,500 for a first novel, 
The Final Passage), David Dabydeea 
(Hogarth's Blacks , criticism) and Fred D’Agu- 
iar (Mama Dot, a volume of poetry) bad do 
proper mention in any national paper spreads 
shame all round. 

★ ★ ★ 

Meanwhile in Tuscany it's “The Year of the 
Etruscans' 1 , with eight different exhibition 
scattered front Florence to the borden d 
Lazio, all put together and paid for as the result 
of a much trumpeted co-operation hetweeatfae 
Regional government and three major ctn- 
panics - Fiat, La Fondiaria (insurance), aad 
the Bank of the Monte dei Paschi di Siena. h 
has to be said that the Etruscans are easy to 
patronize: not only has their civilization be$n 
dend 2,000 years, but even at its height (in tlx 
sixth century nc) it had very little track Kith 
literature (writing seems to have been used for 
religious purposes, and stamping ownership oc 
things) and specialized instead in bronzes, 
jewellery, leather, and pots constructed on the 
best available Greek models. In short, Elnu- 
cans were traders and entrepreneurs, with i 
strong line in interpreting omens. The 
goes (in Herodotus) that they were origtoj 
Lydlnns stricken with famine. To star! sp 
they Uonlt with the crisis by spending ewtf 
other day playing at dice instead of 
after eighteen yours of tills, they decided (dj* 
final throw of the dice) llinl hnlf the trwe 
should go off uml found u colony. Honco ' Tw 
cany. Tho derivation is thoroughly dubious, 
but appealing, because It makes the . 
(with their convenient habit of buryfag 
people with everything they might need 
after life - pots and pans, Jewels, diflpprsft 
vices, and of course gold bridge WPriO seWD| 
well, helpless fellow-consumers. ' ■ 
An nir of familiarity pervades, tho 
(‘‘Buonglorno Elruscjiil”). And the wholes 
ject, including the perfectly serious and bcfJJ ' 
ful parts, like the Etruscan Civilization ^ 
tion in Florence, is surrounded with Etw" ■ 
T-shirts, Etruscan key-rings, EtruscaAP^ 
pourri and so on. However, it is not qwjHJr 
a commercial breakthrough as it looks: ft* 
thing, the companies involved seem. 
high phrases, to be contributing 


rrr- r V ne ssooymg th* only beoolfrhe knows - 

jmdept those ;Whq beSdSktin 
.. ism Bui your Haii^tead^jfttofeQ^drS 
, notj even a profess^ of Latin ^quld deinahd , raaking'thetnsay Z a 

that- you ^itts -ftbout 

bavfe tp ipake his Uvihg put : pf : noV?ls. ;; r ! . just sent me a 


things like (Fiat) “managerial skills" . . 

mean underworked executives? - jj 
surers) free insurance. For another,?^, 
aren’t flocking as they ought, because, 8 ^ 
La Nazlone, somehow the shows * c **L,- rt i s 
and (at 5,000 lire per ticket) pricey-^ 

, some dispute about whether the pr.W® n ?f 
too yutg&r, or not vulgar enough, but cof® - 
able agreement' that the Etruscans, JJS =' 

pie shrouded in mystery, have been 
made just ft little duller. Likeftblc, tjiP Il 6J' £ 

- “Gao EtruSchi!" - their reclimng erop _ , 

stare ^ back from thefr saredphagus Udf L ^ . 
and wlfq together, to the horror of _ , 
and Homans) ; with splondidiy pa^° m ™ j ,; 
presftiojiis of tliieir own; • 
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In Defence of Animals' 

Sir, - The Times Literary Supplement for June 
7 included an essay entitled “Human Beastli- 
ness” by Michael Lockwood. Although this 
piece purports to review a new book called In 
Defence of Animals, edited by Peter Singer, it 
is more an impassioned sermon than an in- 
formative comment. Perhaps this accurately 
reflects the nature of the book itself. Lock- 
wood tells us that the “animal rights" move- 
ment of today is “profoundly unsentimental”, 
“deeply philosophical”, and “grounded in the 
sober recognition that, as feeling and caring 
beings, animals of other species have interests” 
that are commensurate with those of human 
beings. He urges us to “see the world from 
their perspective”. I submit thst this plea for 
unbridled anthropomorphism is neither un- 
sentimental nor sober. I would also argue that, 
as written, it has little to do with philosophy. 

There are two issues in Lockwood's broad- 
side for “animal rights” that require comment. 
The first might be construed as a matter of 
philosophy, although it has perhaps more to do 
with common sense. The problem is the mean- 
ing of the words “animal” and “rights”. Mr 
Lockwood obviously rejects “speciesism”, in 
the sense that the term is used pejoratively to 
imply an arrogation by human beings of an 
exalted position at the top of the natural order. 
Instead, he would accord equal “rights” to all 
“animals” (defined as “feeling, caring 
beings"), apparently without regard to species. 

The word “rights” has many possible mean- 
ings but, as used by Lockwood, has implica- 
tions more legalistic than philosophical. In this 
sense, rights with clearly defined limits are 
accorded to certain dearly identified indi- 
viduals or groups by human Bodeties, which 
have then had to develop legislative and judi- 
cial systems to deal with situations that arise 
when the rights accorded to different groups 
are in conflict. In many cases, “rights” imply 
the existence of commensurate “responsibili- 
ties”. Although admittedly less useful for en- 
gaging emotional response, the term “moral 
standing” seems much preferable for any dis- 
cussion with philosophical pretensions. 

Zoologists have little trouble recognizing 
various organisms as “animals”, although 
there may still be some debate about certain 
chloropIa8t-bcariog Protozoa. I predict, how- 
ever, that they will have more trouble using 
ihe criterion of “feeling and caring beings”. 
Although it is not comfortable to defend arro- 
gance in any context, all biologists are de facto 
spedesiats, because it is impossible to ignore 
the reality of species differences within the 
animal kingdom. This in turn creates difficult 
problems when discussing moral standing 
&mbng non-human animals. Are we to regard 
sponges, clams, lampreys, lions, marmosets 
and chimpanzees as possessing equal moral 
standing? Lockwood himself has trouble along 
these lines when discussing hypothetical 
choices in rescue situations. If a clam and a 
chimpanzee have, as I believe, unequal claims 
to moral standing, how do we arrive at this 
allocation? Is “moral standing’’ an all-or-noth- 
ing attribute, subject to legal protection, and 
if so, where in the spectrum of animals can we 
logically draw a dividing line? Surely the pro- 
cess must recognize the intrinsic differences 
that most certainly exist anfohg the many spe- 
cies that are clearly “animals”. This does not 
negate the existence 6f some degree of moral 
standing fbr ahimais, or perhaps for ail living 
creatures. It is rather a plea for greater clarity 
Wfbre people embark on the holy war urged by 
Lockwbod. 

The “profoundly unsentimental" philosophy 
of anithal rights funs quickly aground on the 
reality of species differences, at least when it 
usists on global absolutes.- Unless and until 
mb Issue can be dealt with in a' logical aiid 
.insistent way, the “philosophy” of animal 
"ghts can quite appropriately be looked upon. 
5 s Ay ague, albeit strongly felt,’ world view that 
js based On Uniquely human emotions. Human 
beings are the only ianimals that indulge in 
altruistic concern for other spedes, both plant 
and animali Indeed, inter-species exploitation 
u lhe. »iile throughout the rest of the natural 
If -human . beings, collect! vely , are com- 
. .Pfetely to esphew sue)) exploitation, the logical; 

^Sftqbehce is specif suidde, 'since we must 
• exploit m order to live. Competition for living 
: example that ekista irrespective of 


diet or occupation. The absolutist view offered 
by Lockwood leads inevitably to this pessimis- 
tic conclusion. 

Lockwood would almost certainly object 
that he did not imply the above conclusion. 
Indeed, despite his rhetoric, it is apparent that 
he does not expect to convert his readers to 
become noble savages living in a vegetarian 
Eden. His real target is both more traditional 
and more attainable - the abolition of bio- 
medical research using animals. His only speci- 
fic examples of “outrages" are drawn from this 
setting. And it is his example of the “research 
establishment in Maryland” that requires spe- 
cific refutation. Every statement made by 
Lockwood about this case is erroneous, except 
for geographic location. 

The laboratory in question was not “chosen 
essentially at random” for attack but was care- 
fully selected and infiltrated by a committed 
animal activist who posed as a “student volun- 
teer". This person gathered his “evidence" 
selectively and admitted to staging some of it. 
The monkeys in the laboratory colony were, 
by every account, including testimony from 
animal-rights sympathizers, well nourished 
and generally healthy. The cages in which they 
were kept were somewhat larger than required 
by accepted standards. The scientific validity 
of the research was upheld by repeated re- 
views, in the face of fierce pressure by an 
orchestrated public campaign. The legal 
charges against the scientist involved were dis- 
missed by the Maryland Court of Appeals be- 
cause the relevant statute simply did not apply 
to a “normal human activity” (legitimate scien- 
tific research), in which there was no evidence 
of intentional cruelty on the part of the scien- 
tist. Detailed and meticulous scrutiny of every 
aspect of this case by authorities of the United 
States Government has absolved the scientist 
in question of any hint of wilful animal mis- 
treatment. Lockwood’s misrepresentation of 
this case in order to link research laboratories 
with “factory farms” and “abattoirs" is shoddy 
and disgraceful. Tl'is unfortunate to find sucir 
material in the pages of The Times Literary 
Supplement. 

The hyperbole and illogic evident in Lock- 
wood’s essay are unfortunately all too common 
in discussions about the ethics of animal use by 
human society. Serious issues that deserve 
serious discussion get lost amid propagandist 
exclamations about “the sheer scale of the out- 
rages”. It would be more useful for everyone if 
the advocates of animal rights were to take 
Henry Spira’s advice, quoted but not heeded 
by Mr Lockwood, that “one does not win peo- 
ple over by vilifying them”. 

ROBERT E. BURKE. 

Society for Neuroscience, 11 Dupont Circle NW, 
Suite 130, Washington DC 20036. 

'Breaking with Moscow' 

Sir, - 1 think that readers of the TLS should 
know that Christopher Hitchens has been 
shamelessly selective in his account of the con- 
troversy surrounding Arkady Shevchenko’s 
Breaking with Moscow (American Notes, July 
12). He did not, for example, disclose any of 
the factual refutations by Shevchenko’s pub- 
lisher and, others of Edward Jay Epstein’s 
attack in the New Republic, especially those fa 
the New York Times of July 1, Which effec- 
tively dismantled Epstein’s charges by showing 
how his article was riddled with mistakes. Nor 
did he report that . Shevchenko has been 
publicly , vouched for by Senator Daniel P. 
Moynihon, the former UN Ambassador, 
Admiral Stansfield Turner,- once director of 
the CIA, and other offidals in a position to 
know Shevchenko’s value, (o the intelligence 
community! Hitchens fells you* readers that, 
“more evidence emerges \o support Mr Ep- 
stein”, but fails to mention any puch support . 
In fact .there has been none .unlCss Hitchens is , 
referring to a paragraph .he himself wrote for 
the Village Voice y As to what Hitchens calls 
Epstein’s “long and rigorous process of check- 
fag and correlation’- (I wonder as to his source 
for so unflinching a statement), ttfa re *** thvee 
substantial , factual' errors in the article involv- 
ing me personally as the editor of the book , and 
Mr Epstein never asked mato comment on any 
: of his “discoveries”. , V,\.. •• : 

ASHBEL ;ORE|3N. . ’ ■ ; 

• Alfred A. : Knopf Incorporated ,2Q1 £ast50Ui Street, 

• New York: New York .10022; ■ 


'How Wars End' 

Sir, -In his review (July 19) of A. J. P. Taylor's 
book How Wars End (based on the television 
series of that name) John Erickson treats 
seriously Taylor's claim (though disbelieving 
it) that “it has been alleged'' that “in 1943, 
Molotov, the then Russian Foreign Minister, 
flew over to Germany and met Ribbentrop for 
discussions which went on for two days. This 
has always been denied by the Russians”. To 
the best of my recollection, however, such 
things have never been alleged and, conse- 
quently, never been denied by Moscow. It 
might be a mix-up with Soviet peace feelers in 
Stockholm, as reported by Peter Kleisl. Some 
even stranger allegations in Taylor’s book 
remain, however, unmentioned. On page 94, 
for example, it is said that Hitler's successor 
Dflnitz “sent Jodi (in May 1945) ... to Paris 
to offer unconditional surrender”, which Jodi 
then signed on May 8, while Marshal Keitel 
“then had to go to Moscow as well or [sic] to the 
Russian front” with the same intentions. In 
reality Jodi signed the armistice at Reims on 
May 7, not May 8. He was never “sent to 
Paris”, never “offered" unconditional surren- 
der, and Keitel never went near Moscow or the 
Russian front. 

When watching Taylor’s superb perform- 
ance on television, I was hoping that at least 
the most obvious factual mistakes in the six 
talks -Taylor alleges, for example, that Trieste 
was returned to Italy by the Peace Treaty of 
1947, while in reality that treaty created, at 
least on paper, the “Free Territory of Trieste" 

- would be eliminated in the book, but the only 
change seems to be that the speaker's stumb- 
ling over the year of the Berlin Conference of 
1878 has been replaced by the correct dale. On 
page 92 we are told that “right up until the last 
minute, in the beginning of May 1945, Hitler 
was still rigidly determined that resistance 
should go on to the last German", but 
according to the next sentence (and to the 
-facts) Hitler committed suteldfi"* a B01Rrelnd , bf 
April”. 

J. W. BRUEOEL. 

21 Connaught Drive, London NW11. 

The Hebrew 
University Library 

Sir, - Bernard Wasserstein’s characteristically 
interesting and felicitous article (July 19) about 
the Hebrew University Library at Jerusalem 
does justice to this great repository of learning. 
Perhaps I might be permitted to add two minor 
footnotes to his fine essay. He mentions S. H. 
Bergman, the first director of the library, but 
the name of Professor G. Weil, probably the 
most distinguished in a line of eminent scholar- 
librarians, should be neither omitted nor for-' 
gotten. In the eleven years of Ids directorship 
(1935-46) he reformed the organization of the 
library and added greatly to its fame and re- 
sources. As an outstanding orientalist and a 
former director of the oriental department of 
the Berlin State Library he possessed excep- 
tional qualifications foT his task at Jerusalem. 

Even In the 1930s, with far fewer than “a 
thousand or fa" students. t(ie library was de- . 
ddedly.hot “the sieepy research Institution” to 
which Professor Wassefstein referis. It was a 
hub of activity : find the nerve-centre of the 
nascent, university as Well as the intellectual 
refuge of many from outside the groves of 
Academe. • • 

EDWARD ULLENDORFF. 

4 Bladon Close, Oxford. 

The Tale of Calil' 

Sir, - It must surely appear presumptuous to 
dispute Leslie March aiid’s transcription of 
jSyron’i handwriting (MayJ7). Howe ver,. after 
having scrutinized the appended fasclmile in-, 
tensively, I ani fairly certain that Byron wrote 
the name of the Sultan of his tale as “Timour 
Lenc” (with a capital cf the “L” .In 
"Lame”). This is close enough to the true Per- 
sian. form of the historical ruler’s sobriquet, 
which is correctly translated; by Byron as 
‘"Timour the Lame", The common European 
, versions of the type of “Tamerlane" are merely- 
: corrupted conflations of name and sobriquet 
into a new proper name . It is much more likely 
that Byron used the correct form than that tie 


should have produced a corruption of his own 
in the suggested transcription of “Timour- 
lane”, and nevertheless have found the correct 
translation. 

HELMUT KLINGLER. 

Department of English, University of Vienna, 
Universitatsstrasse 7, Vienna. 

American History 

Sir, - In his somewhat patronizing review of 
Hugh Brogan’s Longman History of the United 
Stares of America (May 24), Alan Brinkley says 
that “its similarities to Morison’s 1965 volume 
are evident from the start (not least in the 
book’s title) and are probably not unin- 
tended". Since the title of Morison's fine 
volume is The Oxford History of the American 
People, and since Morison explains that by 
American he means North American and not 
just the United States (“a brief account of the 
parallel history of Canada ... so unknown in 
her historical perspective to most citizens of 
the United States, has been attempted” will be 
found on page vii), one is forced to wonder 
what exactly the reviewer meant by the 
statement quoted. 

ROBERT F. LEOGET. 

531 Echo Drive, Ottawa, Canada. 

'Fiction and the 
Reading Public' 

Sir, - It is fifty-three years since the publication 
of Q. D. Lenvis’s Fiction and the Reading Pub- 
lic, which was based upon the author’s doctoral 
thesis. Out of print for many years, it was 
eventually reprinted in 1965, and as a paper- 
back in 1979. An attempt by Professor 
Seymour Betsky to publish an updated edition 
in the 1950s was forbidden by Mrs Leavis, and 
the available edition is an unaltered reprint of 
the original edition. The circumstances giving 
rise to the book arc recounted in some detail in 
the first essay, “A Glance Backward", in Mrs 
Lea Vis’s Cdllected Eistiys, VolurWeOne, edited 
by Professor G. Singh, and published by the 
Cambridge University Press in 1983; 

The importance of the book to the subse- 
quent work of both Dr and Mrs Leavis is well 
known, and although an updated edition as 
envisaged by Betsky is out of the question, 
there are many questions, relating to it which 
ought to be answered. The most important 
concerns the identifies of the sixty novelists to 
whom Mrs Leavis addressed her question- 
naire, upon whose answers the main argument 
of the book rests. The novelists hnd written 
"the novel of (he season” , or were steady best- 
sellers over a long period, or hafi pro- 
portionately large sales for a given public. The 
replies; used In the book were mostly treated as . 
anonymous, which had been promised to the 
novelists. Neither the list of authors is known 
to readers, nor who replied or - almost as 
interesting perhaps - who did not. A small 
number are mentioned by name; P. C. Wren, 
Edgar Rice Burroughs and Compton Macken- 
zie are quoted directly; some can be deduced, 
such as Sir Philip Gibbs and Ernest Raymond, 
from their unascribed remarks. No doubt 
Edgar Wallace, Warwick Deeping, P. G. 

•• Wodehouse, H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett 
were written 'to; it would be remarkable if 
Aldous Huxley, Virginia Woolf and E. M. 
Forster were not (only one “highbrow" novel- 
ist replied, probably E. M. Forster). 

Surely all the novelists are now dead; the last 
to survive would Ire Frank Swinnerton, if he 
was one of them. Cannot the complete list of 
names now be published, together with the 
replies In full? Such information can now |iarm 
■ nd one, ahe) Is essential for literary history and 
criticism. Possibly permission might be refused 
‘ by existing holders, of copyright in one or two 
cases, but at least the effort should be made. 

’ Of bourse, (here are other interesting details 
connected with Fiction and the Reading Public 
. now available, such as the editor of the Read? 
era* Ubrary whose identity is no longer “a dark 
secret”, as Mrs Leavis .described it after a vain 
attempt td be put in touch with “one of the- 
most distinguished bf living men of letters”. 
Indeed, a fully, annotated edition of the book 
must be called for eventually. But there faems 
no reason qow for not publishing full details of 
. the famous questionnaire. 

J, G WATSON. 

SZ Beech; Croft Road, Oxford. ' . » - 
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COMMENTARY 

Unripeness is all 

ZZ those who spurn dotaj 

Peter Kemp enemy. Becket and 



Jean Anouilh Season (he figui 

Radio 3 staunchn 

ing emb< 

As each succeeding week made clearer. Radio compron 
3's season of plays to commemorate Jean Anoui 
Anouilh's seventy-fifth birthday wasn’t with- worriedl; 
out its paradoxical side. All four works chosen shelf-life 
to celebrate the playwright's attaining of a around a 
grand old age quiver with revulsion at the very the form 
idea of becoming adult. “Are you looking for- young to 
ward to growing up?” a iad is asked in terioratic 
Antigone. Answering “Oh yes", lie's told ness is all 
“You're mnd, boy.” shuffle of 

Intrinsic to the plays transmitted (Antigone, ble. Gent 
Uocadia and Eutydice in new translations and rate is hig 
new productions; a repeat of Radio 4's earlier wish circi 
production of Becker) is a Peter Pan mystique, endemic t 
sentimentally adulating immaturity. The open- lar fever , 
ing play, with its elevating of Anouilh’s an awfullj 
favourite theatrical type - the ardent gamine - Death is g 

makes this ringingly clear. Antigone - whose pletely”, i 
callow fervour Jane Asher perfectly registers- Jason < 
rages against Creon (given formidable solidity struggle f 
and subtlety by Peter Vaughan) as an embodi- logue Am 

ment of compromise and shoddy “realism”, some in tj 
Revealingly, though, it's not just signs of tern- How usefi 
poriztng but marks of time she castigates in remains a: 
him. Along with strident repulsing of his Anouilh, 
rationale goes shrill dismissal of his “wrinkles” quaint th 
and his “belly”. Likewise , Haemon - another of merges wi 
Anouilh’s just post-pubescent martyrs- scruti- Eurydice 
iiizes Creon ’s grey hairs with “youthful eyes full themselve 
of contempt”. Becket continues the doting on constantly 

Trials and tribulations 


those who spurn dotage. Again, time is the 
enemy. Becket and Henry enjoy warm 
friendship as youths; age twists (hem apart. In 
the figure of the Little Monk, with his tiny 
staunchness, there’s another under-age-seem- 
ing embodiment of uncompromising and un- 
compromised zeal. 

Anouilh's characters, as they themselves 
worriedly realize, have au alarmingly short 
shelf- life. Going off is a constant danger. All 
around are rank instances of this -especially in 
the form of putrid parents, such as those of the 
young lovers in Eurydice. Fearing similar de- 
terioration themselves, realizing that unripe- 
ness is all, the amorous adolescents of this play 
shuffle off their mortal coil as rapidly ns possi- 
ble. Generally, in fact, the juvenile mortality- 
rate is high in Anouilh’s work, with the death- 
wish circulating like some ailment peculiarly 
endemic to the late-teens: acne, say, or glandu- 
lar fever Again as in Peter Pan , dying is seen as 
an awfully big adventure. “Death never hurts. 
Death is gentle .... You can trust death com- 
pletely”, we’re crooningly assured in Eutydice. 

Jason Carter and Anne Louise Lambert 
struggle gamely with the dolly-mixture dia- 
logue Anouilh dishes out to his winsome two- 
some in that play: “How charming a chair is! 
How useful a chair isl We can sit down!” But it 
remains an arch piece - one where, as often in 
Anouilh, everything is miniaturized into 
quaint theatre. Adolescent fatalism often 
merges with thespian narcissism in his work. 
Eurydice teems with characters talking of 
themselves as characters. In Antigone, people 
constantly remark thnt they’ve been assigned 


George Szamuely 

Diary for my Children 

Camden Plaza r 

Suppose you pay a visit to Hungary and the 
year you happen to do this is 1947. Doubtless 
you will be shocked by what you see. The 
. secret police has a free hand, mindless propa- 
ganda blares but from every loudspeaker, and 
the beaming lace of M&ty&s R&kosi, the 
’ Hungarian leader, looks down at you from 
every other wall. A pretty frightening pros- 
. pect. But suppose, however, that the airpl.ane 
; you arrive in began its journey in Moscow - 
: Theft it will surely seem to you that you; have 
not really travel led anywhere . True , a different 
; . head adorns the gigantic posters - this one is 
■ rdunder, balder and possesses no moustache. 
.The speeches also are somewhat different in, 
content - references to “our beloved Comrade 
Rikosi” outnumber those to "our beloved 
Comrade Stalin”, But otherwise - unless you 
happen to be Hungarian or Russian - you 
would be equally at home or not at home, 

. happy or unhappy, in either country. 

Yet Jull, the adolescent heroine of Diary for 
my Children, who undertakes this journey 
from Moscow to, Budapest at the start of the 
film, is Hdngarian, ahd although she has lived 
• most of hey life in the Soviet Uqion, she finds 

• ' l>. a. » i. . I ■ L 4 . 


of Magda's friends and a chief engineer at a 
factory; she thinks about her parents instead of 
Marx and Engels. What she made of life in the 
Soviet Union we are not shown but the Hun- 
gary of Rfikosi and GepO clearly does not agree 
■with her. 

This is hardly surprising. The arrests, the 
show-trials, the daily frenzied denunciations of 
enemies at home and abroad, the kowtowing 
to the Soviet Union, the grotesque inequalities 
are hardly conducive to a well-adjusted 
adolescence. But is it the political situation that 
lies behind Juli's anguish? After all, the man- 
ifestations of her unhappiness are the same 
with teenagers the world over, then as now: 
boys instead of Jdzsef Attila, the cinema instead 
of Ch^rnyshevsky, day-dreaming instead of 
Alexei Tolstoy^ mooning about middle-aged 
men instead of Jokai. Could it be that whalt we 
have in this film is the story of an adolescent 


roles in some pre-ordained scenario - cast us 
the villain or the protagonist of the piece. "Fate 
gives us bit parts to play”, grouses one of the 
supporting cast in Ltiocadia - a work in which 
the processing of reality into whimsical theatre 
becomes wholesale. Hired to act us a kind of 
understudy to the hero’s expired mistress, a 
shop-girl impersonates her amid dtfror that re- 
constructs scenes where the lovers dallied. De- 
picting ail exorcizing of nostalgia, this play at 
.first seems a step forward for Anouilh. Hut 
soon it slides back to his customary pre- 
occupations: the disconsolate lover is weaned 
from his memories of devious, middle-aged 
L6ocadin by the unfledged appeal of the 
inginue - here endowed with energetic girlish- 
ness by Janet Maw. 

Idolizing adolescence. Anouilh's drama has 
a teenage tendency to sec humanity as a small 
gang of defiant .spirits surrounded by the bor- 
ing and the elderly. Eurydice makes this expli- 
cit, identifying “two breeds of men": “people 
... for everyday life” and “the others, the 
aristocracy, the heroes”. This split between 
"the cream” and the ruck runs through Anti- 
gone. Taken atitstime of writing, in 1942, as an 
oblique statement about war-torn France, 
it now seems just another of Anouilh's 
stereotyped communiques about the unbridge- 
able gulf between youth and age. Ironically, 
while wholeheartedly committed to the adoles- 
cent- not least in their enthusiasm for love a! 
first sight, doomed sensitivity and apotheosis 
through passion - these plays, like so many of 
their characters, haven’t really stood the test of 
time. 


growing up in . . . Stalinist Hungary, as It hap- 
pens? Certainly the other children in the spe- 
cial school she attends seem to be happier than 
she is. Or perhaps they are just as unhappy. We 
learn nothing about their agonies - after all she 
was by no means the only child to have lost her 
father at the hands of Stalin. 

This Is not to say that Marta MdszAros's 
autobiographical film is not a powerful evoca- 
tion of the recent past - or, for Hungarians, a 
recent present. The scenes of the arrests of 
Juli's father and, subsequently, of Jfinos nro 
quite chilling. Yet the overall impression is 
different from what was perhaps intended. 
That Juli’s adolescent moodiness will in her 
case lead to the dawning of political awareness, 
as this film seems to imply, mny well be true. 
But on the evidence we arc presented why 
should Judi not develop into a testy apolitlcul 
adult, like the rest of us? 


The luck of the draw 


returps to her own country. She had grown up 
■ in exile because her ' father had been a Com- 
munist apd herice unwelcome in Horthy's Hun-', 
gary . Not thpt things had worked out (or Kim In 
. the socialist fatherland: he was arrested eod - 
'■ presumably -i shot as Stalin repaid the Com- , 
munbts.of the world for their unswerving loyalr 
ty ,io hi|h. Juli's mother having died soon after 
In childbirth, the girl j? brought tip by friends of 
• • her pArepts, With whom she returns to Hun- 
f gary r There Slje is taken urtdef the wing of 
. , Magda, yet another friend of the family. Mag-. 
M ' da is a' very important person; the editor of a 
newspaper, a high-rahking Party member* she 




1 m--- 


■ All. that is necessary to, make life worth living 
j Become available to Juli: a luxurious , flat, 

, : faBhioti show* r stipe*; from the United States, 
■; ; ' best eduo^tipn money , 'can’t; buy, frqe 
, cirieipa passed. But in no tithe at all the girl 
, , is thoroughly miserable. She skips school to 

— attpnd the cinema; she starts spehding a lot of 
’ "her time wth a boy bf her qwn age; She de- 1 
, vejops a cru^h bn the middle-aged J$i/os, onc 
; . . ' . | .- 1 J vs - - ■ ,l ' 


Christopher Hawtree, 

Howard Coster’s Celebrity Portraits : 

National Portrait Gallery, until September 8 

. Howard Coster’s name is perhaps most 
familiar to those readers with a sharp eye for 
the photographs which appeared on the back: ; 
of eaViy. Penguins. Such small repfqductlpn £ 
i hardly ' did him justjee, but it sHows hisV 
documentary training. Othir photographers • 
may have -on tempted to alleviate the essen- 
tiaUy mechanical process of their trade, and the 
luck 6f the draw, ; by striving after artistic . 
effects; Coster brought his experience of maga- 
zine work (i Uttlc of which ; is on Show) to a-.? 
series oF phqto^r&phs whlch include^ almost j ; 

. tverybneof rtit # from the 1^. app^ ■ J 

; to the catalogue lftfs plE the hega ti Ves in the : 1 ! 

Gallery's . archive.) pnb phptQgr^ph,' j*The i' 
i Lost pleiade?*; claibvs i : tpL-’refiect Costers in-. ; 

terest in phUosQphyarid reli^oajsiUtablycap-' ' 

!- tioned,. It. could easily have served (as a Vogue v. 
advert! semejit fqrftce-pqwd^r; 
with moie modestiolmii 1 

'and nosed are more Interestino- 


; . jA study of , JB eatri . Jobh aftd ^p^bioad^ V 
Lehmhnn gives an unusual pbhpe^tiyebn Cd^ 
ter’s work. They ftr$ ip his’ stutjlo, * add! above ■ 

- - :• r- ; 


them hangs thq portrait of .Chesterton by 
Edwin Swan Which Was Inspired in lts turn by 
Coster’s photograph: askew on his seat, chin 
crumpled, he looks down with disapproval at 
their rigorous avoidance of the sherry glasses 
on the table. Coster’s much-vaunted use of 
light and shade often brings out a characteristic 
or two, but there is.npne of the real, multiple 
insight which is thwart of the painter arid even 
caricaturist; (Anlong the exhibits are sketches 
ty Bateman and How which record their re- 
actions to the sessions.) E; M. Forster beers out 
quizzically, Among the . criminal experts, 
Dorothy, Sayem assumes a more than, passing 
resemblance to 6rippen, while Bdgpr Wallace 
emerges ftpm thfr shadows jh the light of a 
cigare^e ip a long holder, and Peter Chwney 
^mjles sinisteriy . beneath; a rakish Hat. One 
ji Ph^togr^p^ of Aldous 'Huxltjy, which ; also 
. in a full-length verelbn, 1 shows his poor 
: } eyesight: the sjtln behind thd ; strong lenses 1 is 
put. of focus, with' th® Vest^Sboie fiaVe ' their 
interest for the social - blstondi n ; t>a me Myra 
Hess, at tW Natjdpal ipaJIery in Wartime, for 
i. ■ Kshfiock hnd his t Wife ■ on 

natufe pf 

PK^o^Ph^ ^nnot match the 
r the other-side olim.ctofevso-*- --l ■: * 


Facing the 
Front 

John Turner 

DAVID KIHSAH ' 

Destiny 

IlnlfMoonl'Iicatre 

David Edgar’s f Ir.vn'ny , first produced la \% 
is a passionately carncsi account of the riseof 
the National From. From iheendoflheRajb 
1947 to an elaborate pastiche of the 1973 Wey 
Bromwich hy-election. it follows the polity) 
education of its central character, first seens 
Sergeant Turner sweating his way through the 
end of empire. I le becomes a small bu$in& 
man in a West Midlands town, loses his livet 
hood to property speculators, sets up theTxtt 
ley Patriotic League (with a special interests 
parasitic worms in immigrant children) aid 
finally becomes the “National Forward" cmd 
dale in the by-election caused by the death ol 
the sitting member, his former CO. Ttumo, 
played by Edward Clayton, is an unthintaj 
but rather nice mnn. He has learned to despise 
the “nigs”, but has to be taught antisemitisa 
and much else by the manipulative leader d 
National Forward . The only other solid charac- 
ter in a cast of over twenty is young Tonj 
(Stephen Marcus), once Turner’s employee, 
just about ns dim and ns nice as his boss; t* 
learned his wog-hashing in the declining is- 
dustrial West Midlands. 

Performed in the round, with simple though 
not minimal sets, the play deploys all (he 
standard explanations for (he National Front 
the loss of empire and the liberal gutlessneisof 
modern Conservatism, inflation, unemploy- 
ment, evasive anti-racist Labour politician 
faced with racist working class supporters, (he 
occasional lunatic master-race theorist. TTmii 
a lot to gel in, and some of Ihechaiftctushaw 
to exchange ideas in n compressed staccato. 
Both Edgar’s writing mid Chris Bond's dilu- 
tion arc precise and economical, but Deflty® 
still exhausting to watch. 

Political theatre is often more cerebral too 
theatrical. Consciousness-raising and .good 
songs do not ensily date: elaborate historical 
analysis does. “National Forward" is rootcM. 
a certain part of British historical experiencA 
We lost an empire, SHys Edgar, and gained (lie 
National Front, which then fed on cc° n ^ 
decline In (he mid-1970s. Sinco tills lay 
one political lifetime it makes sense for WijJ 
portray it in u single life history. But Ihtthto 
start loo Into mid end too curly. India, thq 
with (lie military, and the imperial 
tiro given ton much weight; llic 
general to industrial capitalism are pig: 
down. Urituln’a very long tradition of 
bailing (not Infrequently by the radkaHJ J 
is underslated. So is (ho equally long ‘“‘V;. 
vulgar, mercenary and often corrupt^ 
wing populism In the West Mldltmos- wwjj 
over the Front’s vote hns gone down inffg 
years, though almost everything 
in oxptnnutlon of its growth hns ■ 

Edgnr describes this In a deft.prdgranune 
ns a result of its “ideological redundaiKy -'Jr . 
political consequence of Mrs Th 0tc V«w ; 
speaks to the same human Instincts as 


speaxs ra me same numan iiwiihw* .■ 
and, incidentally, has n rnthor wider 
appeal. This is probably right. Anotw 
point is that the Front got its votes 
middle and upper-working-class vbtefl^.^ 


economic experience has pot bee® zla 

bleak these iftst nine years. Its 

tial supporters are still bn the streets* 


not be bot here d to, Vote. . 'Linesdi . 

If Destiriy were r^nnchler the wrif®^^ 
its analysis would not matter so • I * 1 d ^ ^ 
most of the characters are made °f ■ sOj^P ^ 
cardboard mid they move glbomUjrJw*^: 
hlstoricist tramlines. Not even this P 
.tion’s . assured perforpiances, efteett 
. tion, and good writing can niake them: 
predicament, totally .compelling. Toe|F ^ 

■ song and a brace of jokes. Significant it , i. 
. ly is, Brecht it isp't, ■ : . 

• POSTAOBi iNlylkp 16j) ABRpAV^P . . i . 
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More and more complex 


Gillian Beer 

RONALD W. CLARK 

The Survival of Charles Darwin : A biography 
of a man and an idea 

449pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £14.95. 

0297 783777 

parents of unremarkable children like to read 
about the unremarkable youth of the great: 
Darwin, Einstein and - more equivocally - 
Winston Churchill arc traditionally called in 
evidence. Ronald Clark reiterates the myth 
about the ordinariness of the young Darwin to 
provide a paradoxical form for his book. Dar- 
win survives as progenitor of work which, in 
more and more complex ways and at ever more 
refined levels of evidence, has sought over the 
past hundred years to answer questions raised 
by his studies. Genetics, biometrics, popula- 
tion genetics, molecular biology have all 
helped to solve and propose further mysteries, 
dark ingeniously combines a personal biogra- 
phy of Darwin himself with a developed ex- 
position of the scientific consequences of his 
enquiries. The mythic form of the book apes 
tbe end of The Origin and requires a humdrum 
young Darwin to start the whole profusion and 
complexity: “from so simple a beginning end- 


less forms most beautiful and most wonderful 
have been, and are being, evolved”. But if 
Darwin was so unremarkable what interested 
Sedgwick and Henslow in him? Was this just a 
matter of oligarchy, or did they see in him 
already that power of observing the exception, 
that flood of questioning, and that zeal for 
accumulating evidence which was to fuel his 
life work? The recent publication of the first 
volume of Darwin’s letters makes clear his 
early distinction. 

Clark’s insistence on Darwin’s initial ordi- 
nariness leads him into some blunders winch 
stem from too low an estimate of his intelli- 
gence. Clark evidently does not know Latin 
(and has not had his Latin quotations check- 
ed). He blunts Darwin’s spirited rejection of 
the tempting paradox “Credo quia incredibile” 
into “I never was such a fool as to feel & say 
‘Credo quia incredible’ [«cj: I believe the im- 
possible." Much more damagingly, Clark is 
content to have Darwin write nonsense. He 
renders the conclusion of the 1844 Sketch from 
the manuscript as “whilst this planet has gone 
cycling onwards according to the fixed laws of 
society”. To make the cycling of the planet 
dependent on the laws of society is a new form 
of social Darwinism indeed! Darwin actually 
wrote “of gravity” - inserting the phrase above 
the line in clarification of “fixed laws". Clark 


Accommodation offered 


J. A. Secord 

JOHN DURRANT (Editor) 

Darwinism and Divinity: Essays on evolution 

and religious belief 

203pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £15. 

0flll4188X 

“The warfare of science and religion” now has 
an oddly old-fashioned ring to it. But in 187.3, 
when Leslie Stephen published a collection of 
essays entitled Darwinism and Divinity , mast 
of his readers took the existence of a conflict 
for granted. “Darwinists arc not necessarily 
hoofed and homed monsters,” he felt it neces- 
sary to reassure them, "but are occasionally of 
pacific habits, and may even be detected in the 
act of going to church.” A century later, 
Stephen’s words provide an appropriate epi- 
graph to a volume of modern essays under the 
same title. Forlunntely, though, the static 
dichotomy implied by the image of conflict has 


Dissent about descent 


Roy Porter 

reTER J. BOWLER 

Evolution: The history of an Idea 

412pp. University of California Press. 

Q3-95 (paperback, £8.75). 

0520048806 ' 

Prior Bowler's survey is “intended as a text- 
w^k for university courses in tho history of 
“knee”, with the hope that it will also prove 
useful to professional biologists and practising 
jjdbrlans. No one, surely, will' doubt the need 
for such a survey. Evolution looms large itt 
history of science syllabus, and the field 
havoeeh one of feverish activity in the genera- 
hob since the Origin of Species centenary ia 
J®* ''with the exception of David Old*. 
vhota Darwinian Impacts is exemplary, 
"tatted In scope; no Darwinian has been bold 
enough to devour and digest the outpourings of 
research, synthesizing them with stu- 
9fetdeefls ifi mind. This is what Dr Bowler has 
He deserves our thanks for taking 
2>hat must often hata seemed a’ thankless 
■**£} dnej he wins our praise for his achieve- 


makes much of Darwin adding “by the 
Creator" in the second edition of The Origin 
without remarking that Darwin took out the 
phrase again in subsequent editions. He identi- 
fies Darwin’s theory initially with the survival 
of the fittest. It is not until a good fifty pages 
further on that he makes it dear that this con- 
cept first appeared in the fifth edition, drawing 
on Spencer's formulation. 

All these - and others like them - are limited 
errors, but they are disquieting because the 
general reader, to whom this work is ad- 
dressed, must be able to rely on the accuracy of 
Gark’s information, exposition and interpreta- 
tion if the book is to have value. In the account of 
later developments of evolutionary theory, 
where this particular general reader was much 
less qualified to check all the material, I found 
myself therefore uncertain how fully to trust 
Gark’s evaluation of information, though great- 
ly admiring the range and the even-handedness 
of his discussions. He excellently brings out the 
persistence of problems in evolutionary theory. 
The question of jumps'or slow change, of punc- 
tuated equilibrium, was already being discussed 
between Huxley and Darwin in 1859 and occurs 
in the work of Gallon. More unexpectedly, 
Gark demonstrates that there is a long tradition 
for the suggestion that the first living organisms 
might have reached earth from space. Arrhenius 


been largely superseded. Not only have Dar- 
winists been detected in churches, but 
creationists are in the laboratories and socio- 
biologists (if one contributor, Mary Midgley, 
is correct) worship at the altar of a new religion 
of their own. While religious faith and Dar- 
winian evolution no longer seem engaged in 
single combat, their relations raise issues that 
remain extremely complex. 

As John Durant points out in his editorial 
introduction, much of the disagreement in re- 
cent years is simply tbe result of academic par*. 
ochialism, of not knowing what others are 
saying - or even that they are speaking about 
the same issues. (Perhaps a better metaphor 
than warfare would be that of the Mind man 
and the elephant.) The present collection has 
the virtue of bringing seven specially commis- 
sioned essays from leading scholars in a.wide 
range of academic fields -religion, philosophy, 
history, theology, sociology, biology - be- 
tween the covers of r single volume. Of course, 
in a collection of this kind eclecticism can 


taer i l °* ® ow * er ’ 8 feirttook fi° s to 

•'= £gtog intellectual drive, its confident 
_ Igur aod rigour. Clarity of purpose and 
. organization shine forth from every 

SSv Catastrdphisfri to cladism, from 
.^^fof to Dobzhansky, Bowler explores the 
: Wkfetnnpg and figures with , energy, eco- 


whlch he has an open mind but never a woolly 
head). Obscure notions like hylozoism are ex- 
plained; superficially familiar ones, like spon- 
taneous generation, are deftly set within their 
historical frames of meaning. And he has the 
born teacher’s gift of clarifying the complex 
without over-simplification; Ms accounts of 
rival models of evolutionary descent, and of 
different concepts of speciation are masterful, 
aided greatly by lucid diagrams. 

Bowler is sensitive to the legitimate wants of 
the science student (how do carileT evolution- 
isms relate to the present?) aftd of the history 
student 1 (how did earliest transmutation 
theories relate to their own times?) He suc- 
ceeds excellently in catering to the needs of 
both cultures. Even modern genetics is ex- 
plained in terms which should not intimidate 
the non-sclentlst, while the science student will 
find helpful the thumbnail sketches of move- 
ments such as Romanticism. 

Of course, there are problems, A book like 
this, conscientiously surveying thr^e centuries 
of the life sciences, must be appallingly com- 
pressed. Sometimes it shows; when, for .in- 
stance, Bowler tells us that Hegel’s holism re- 
vealed “the seeds of twentieth-century totali- 
tarianisra", one wishes he had voted himself a 
hundred words instead of ten. Textbooks also 
have to assume an omniscience when it comes, 
to intentions, influences and implications. On 
such matters, his touch is generally sure. But 
on occasion one baulks at the flow of assertion. 
Take LyeU’s geology. “In order to uphold his 
‘uniformitarlan’ methodology Md on gra- 
dual change”,. writes BOwldf, , Qiarlps Lyell 
found it MCeaiuy *? 

world-view proposed eariier by Htitton. But 
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rapidly degenerate into incoherence. Thai this 
danger is avoided is primarily due lo the editor . 
whose own contribution ably weaves the others 
into a “century of debate”. 

The pay-offs of a subtler perception of the 
relations between science and religion are most 
evident in the historical essays, especially in 
John Hedley Brooke's meticulous dissection of 
their interaction in the work of Charles Dar- 
win. Equally revealing is Jim Moore's enter- 
taining analysis of liberal Protestant America’s 
-fa te-ni/w re a n th -con I u ry Jo ve-a ffjrir-wf r/rWef 1 '"’ 
bert Spencer - that melancholy but influential 
figure who receives here his definitive charac- 
terization as “the Eeyore of Victorian sci- 
ence". Essays like these are themselves late 
manifestations in the historical field of a move 
by Christian theologians towards an accommo- 
dation with evolutionary naturalism. This 
modem perspective is represented in the vol- 
ume by a somewhat sketchy survey by Arthur 
Peacock. 

The liberal tradition, however, is now facing 


did Lyell’s method and metaphysics really re- 
late in this way? Wasn't the connection more 
likely the other way round? Or perhaps just 
more complex altogether? The hidden agenda 
of interpretation in books such os these hongs 
greatly on implicit assertion, and Bowler's de- 
cision to pare personal details and quotations 
sometimes leaves us hungry for more evidence. 

A similar worry Brises over the thrust of tbie 
book as a whole. Bowler has imparted to his 
subject a unifying vision and momentum - “the 
history of an idea” - vital of course for a text- 
book, but sometimes teetering on tBie brink of 
that very teleology which Darwinian evolu- 
tionism so passionately repudiated. The ba- 
lance is a delicate one, and is revealed in the 
ambivalence of the title. It is all to tbe good 
that Bowler stresses the “idea” of evolution, 
for he shows thereby that what is at stake is not 
just a matter of Darwin, variation, adaptation, 
pigeons, finches and suchlike “scientific” 
issues, but rather whole currents of Western : 
' thought since the Enlightenment. His use of 
the singular (“idea”, hot “ideas”) also suggests 
the seamless garment and the historian's job of 
making connections. And no one could accuse 
Bowler of being a crass Lovejoyan, intent on 
tracking the footsteps of an Idea, for he is 
keenly aware of the incommensurability of dif- 
ferent evolutionary theories, aqd warns against 
loose talk of forerunners arid ancestors. 

Yet for all that, Ms approach occasionally 
smacks too much of hlitdry vfewed through the 
privileged eyes of the present. He evert falls' 
into the “ancestor”; trap hjpisclf (Buffon, we 
Jiear, “failed -to anticipate". later Catastroph- 
ists), and hirtdsight frequently fends him to 
judgments whose Wliiggism is dangerously 

»'i *■ i • • ■ i ■ ii i i . ii 


published Worlds in the Making in 1908, propos- 
ing that life could have reached earth in the form 
of living spores from other parts of the universe. 
William Thomson suggested in 1871 “that the 
first living organisms might have reached the 
earth in a meteorite”. 

Clark is selective in his discussion of political 
appropriations and misappropriations of Dar- 
win’s ideas, though he is particularly interest- 
ing on the differing ideals of co-operation and 
competition in scientific practice. He spends 
much time on the dismal and dismaying story 
of Soviet genetics under Lysenko but none on 
National Socialism's squalid misappropriation 
of eugenics. He gives a good deal of space to 
creationism, an ethnic preoccupation which 
has political importance in America now. On 
that issue his evidence continues up into 1984, 
though his reading for the Darwin section 
seems, unfortunately, to have ceased in the 
centenary year of 1982. He repeats his major 
points overmuch: “the discovery that the rules 
governing the genetic structure of a population 
are different from those governing the genetics 
of individuals” recurs a number of times. But 
this may be a good teaching method. The value 
of Clark’s book lies in the directness with which 
he describes and interrelates ail the complex 
work of which Darwin is still a part - even 
though he oversimplifies the man. 


sharp challenges: on the one hand from 
creationists, on the other, from hard-line 
sociobioiogists. Particularly valuable is 
Eileen Barker’s account of the "scientific” 
creationists, who are attempting a “re- 
conciliation” by meeting scientific arguments 
on their own ground. 

Rather oddly, given the power of invoking 
“science” repeatedly evidenced throughout 
these essays, the most explicitly scientific piece 
i s much fo e feast cqnYjncing^grnpn Reynolds 
ana Ralph Tanner discuss the potential selec- 
tive value of religion, but their units of analysis 
(GNP, Protestant Christianity. Islam and so 
forth) are so general as to vitiate any compari- 
sons. 

. , A hundred years hence this collection 
wjli provide historians with' a marker pf 
how “Darwinism and Divinity” stood in the 
late. twentieth century. For the same reason^ 
readers today will find these essays a useful 
introduction to debates that are certain to con- 
tinue for a very long time. 


queslion-begging; for example, von Baer 
"completed the work begun by Cuvier and 
ensured that any later theory of develop- 
ment would have to visualize the process as 
branching, and hence an open-ended and non- 
repea table effect" - a reading which makes 
sense only because we know Darwinism had 
these qualities. 

Though Bowler's overall interpretation -is 
balanced, here and there he allows himself a 
puzzling eccentricity (why call Hutton a “vul- 
canist”, when standard practice distinguishes 
. him as a “pliitonist”? And isn't it time to stop 
lumping Buckland with the Scriptural Geo- 
logists?) A second edition will have to weed 
out a crop of misprints (Helvfitius. Quetelet, 
Desmnrest, Linnean Society come out wrong 
every time). And the publishers would do well 
to offer an extra two-dozen pages to make 
room for the thematic bibliographies which are 
a godsend tostudents. Yet all in all. this book is 
strikingly successful in delivering the promised 
goods: up to date, comprehensive, skilful and 
stimulating. 

“Within the last decade . . . neo-Darwinism 
has come under a variety of pressures from 
advanced molecular biology”, write David j; 
.Depew and. Bruce H. Weber, the editors of 
Evolution at a Crossroads: -The new biology 
and (he new philosophy of science (2fi7pp! 
MIT. £27.95. 0262 04079 4), ‘The book consists 
of ieii essays, including Ernst Mayr on “How 
Biology Differs from the Physical Sciences” i 
Marjorie Grene on “Perception, Interpreta- 
tion, and the Sciences: Towards a New Phi- 
losophy of Science” and Francisco J. Ayala on 
“Reduction in Biology: A Recent Challenge”. 
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It’s all relative, except . . . 


V-.. 


Leszek Kolakowski 

DONCUPITT 
Only Human 

228pp. SCM. Paperback, £5 .95. 

0334022355 

I am instinctively mistrustful of books which 
announce at the outset that they offer new 
ideas; usually- not without exceptions, though 
- the claim proves to be futile. Don Cupiit’s 
Only Human is nor nn exception. 

Its message is simple: after Darwin you can- 
not believe in God or another world in the 
sense people believed - or rather imagined 
they did - in olden times. But, by discarding 
those superstitions, people lose nothing be- 
cause in fact their religious beliefs have always 
been no more than practical guide-lines; and 
so, you can do without God and heaven and be 
a happy and decent person. Heidegger's or 
Sartre's contention that people do not feel 
nt home in the world is obsolete. Whereas 
Wittgenstein is not obsolete at all. The realistic 
notion of knowledge is obsolete; we cannot go 
beyond our language and it makes no sense to 
believe that something is the case apart from 
linguistic conventions; ail kinds of knowledge, 
including science, are relative products of con- 
tingent civilizations, each of them with its 
specific episteme (Foucault dixit), and no 
claims to a non-historical validity may be taken 
seriously. Still, we may well talk about God 
and immortality, as long as we realize that 
nothing corresponds to those words in (inexis- 
tent) reality. That is all. 

My modest impression is that I have read 
more than once all the items in the above sum- 
mary (which is not an objection); whether I 
have read all of them combined in one single 
text I am not sure, but thus combined they 
seem to me self-contradictory. I realize that 
this objection, if justified, does not necessarily 
damage the author’s argument, as the principle 
of contradiction, like everything else, is a 
cultural convention; perhaps it simply does not 
belong any longer to our episteme and if I have 
failed to notice that, I thereby succeed only in 
proving that I am a medieval fossil and a foe of 
progress. Let’s work on this last assumption. 

On' numerous occasions Mr Cupitt repeats 
the same basic idea: '‘there is nothing that is 
' naturally’, objectively or metaphysically the 
case”; "there is no longer any privileged, 
Archimedean point from which the world can 
be seen objectively and as it really is”; “lan- 
guage comes first .... natural science , . , is 
.. entirely dependent on the language in which it 
must conduct its business”; “we can never cross 
the gap to reach that extra-linguistic 
( ]"; “all ideas of meaning, purpose and 

d moral order in the world are simply human 
and cultural. They are In no way objectively 
embedded in the nature of things 11 ; ^there is 
not in fact pny absolute world-order, indepen- 
dent of what we are. Rather, what is called the 
world is largely (wholly?) a. shadow .cast by 
■ human, activities”. 

; So far so good. The all-embracing cognitive 
relativism and the pragmatic concept of truth 
enjoy: now a fairly large.support.iiy philosophy 
. and,, though far from being unanimously en- 
dorsed, are perfectly respectable, and this' 
•means thpt they make up a part of r our current 
episteme -or ‘belong to the epistemological 
paradigm. pf our age. The author, hbwever, . 
/, fails to discuss.the possible self-defeating’ con- 
sequences of this approach and the'self-refer? 
ence paradox It involves; universal relativism . 
'has been challenged .since Antiquity on this 
very basis. We have to cope with thd objection 
,that, while decreeing all truths to be historical, 
provincial and culture-bound, we say in effect: 
“nothing is objectively the case except for the 
fact that nothing is objectively the case”, “all • 

. -tnitha: are historically relative except ; for the 
truth that ajl truths are historically relative ", 
^eyery tiling in our knowledge is a product of 
contingent social circumstances except for the 
knowledge included in saying that everything . 
in our knowledge is a product of contingent 
sodal 1 -circumstances”, etc. If the author 
accepts this interpretation which exempts the 
very principle of relativism from its own ver- 
. diet, he’ls in ddty bound to say on v^hat "objec- 
tive” basis he takes this principle tyr granted, 

; and it Is certain in advance tftat he won’t be:, 
able to reply 'to this question; without codtra- , 


dieting himself. If, on the other hand, the prin- 
ciple of relativism is to be applied to itself, then 
it has no more cogency than the opposite prin- 
ciple, apart from the mere fact that perhaps 
more people today than yesterday are ready to 
believe in it . Assuming that one day more peo- 
ple will revert to a realistic concept of know- 
ledge, those people will be right by their sheer 
number and a new episteme will have been 
established. And so, we simply do not need to 
bother about the truth of what the author says, 
his “truth” being as transient as any other. 

This applies, of course, to the religious be- 
liefs which are Cupitt’s main concern. It is as 
impossible, he states, to believe nowadays in a 
real God, creator and curator of our life, as it is 
to expect immortality. Why so? It is simply the 
spirit of the age, the episteme. And yet, on the 
author's premisses, there is nothing "objec- 
tively “compelling in this belief apart from this 
very spirit. “Objectively", his denial of God 
and immortality is as convincing or as un- 
convincing as the faith of Khomeini’s boys who 
are given by their leaders the keys to open the 
door of paradise once they have been killed on 
the battlefield. Tran has an episteme of its own, 
whereas Cambridge has another one, and that 
is that. Since there is no ontology, there is no 
ontological distinction between the words 
“God” and “stone”, both being manufactured 
by particular civilizations. And to invoke 
Darwin is of little help, as the theory of evolu- 
tion is no less a socially shaped, provisional 
instrument than the dogma of the Holy Trinity 
or the adventures of Hindu gods (it has never 
been proved, for that matter, that the theory of 
evolution is logically incompatible with belief 
in God and an afterlife, but if it were proved, 


we do not need to worry anyway, because the 
principle of contradiction itself . . ■ etc). One 
cannot have it both ways: one cannot dismiss 
religious beliefs as untenable in cultural terms 
or in terms of contemporary linguistic conven- 
tions, and then also dismiss them on the husis 
of scientific evidence, suddenly accepted ns 
being simply or “objectively" valid, thus 
stealthily restoring the perennial standards of 
rationality which have just been declared ob- 
solete. The result is: rationalism ami scientism 
are anachronic prejudices in so far ns their 
dismissal displays the impossibility of religious 
beliefs, but they are all right to the extent that 
they can help in exposing the nullity of reli- 
gious beliefs. This is self-contradictory and 
thereby false in terms of our reactionary logic; 
and ex falsa quod libel. 

“It is dear", we arc taught, “that religious 
doctrines arc practical imperatives, or in 
Wittgenstein's phrase, 'rules of life dressed up 
in pictures'. They communicate our values." If 
this saying were to imply that the author (or 
Wittgenstein) cannot make sense of “religious 
doctrines” unless those doctrines arc con- 
verted into norms or “values", it would be no 
more than the description of the author’s (or 
Wittgenstein’s) intellectual habits or of some 
rules of meaningfulness he likes. But we arc 
told that no such translation is involved be- 
cause “there simply is not anything else that 
religion could ever possibly have been". This 
amounts to saying - or so it seems - that, ail 
through human history, people, as a matter of 
fact, never believed in God or immortality; at 
best, they might have imagined they did (in 
other words: they wrongly believed that they 
believed). Such a claim, albeit by no means 


Reading the four thousand 


A. David Jones 

ROBERT TOWLER 

The Need for Certainty: A sociological study of 
conventional religion 
130pp. Routledgeand Kegan Paul. £12.95. 
0710099738 

In 1963 the late Dr John Robinson, then 
Bishop of Woolwich, published Honest to 
God, a book which both emphasized the im- 
portance of love and caring and questioned 
dogmatic Christian beliefs. He repeated his 
arguments in the Observer and was questioned 
on television, so that many people took him as 
postulating that fornication is not always 
wrong, that eating with friends can be as holy 
ns taking Communion and that Jesus probably 
did not rise from the dead or disappear into the 
sky. It caused a fuss. Four thousand people 
wrote to him. Some, of the letters were abusive; 
only a few engaged his argument. (Not many of 
the letter-writers had actually read the book.) 
Most of the letters simply asserted their wri- 
ters’ religious beliefe. = 

Robert Towler has analysed these letters 
(with the help of research assistants paid for by 
the Social: Science Research Council). In The 
tfeed for Certainty he argues ftat they show 


five distinct “types’’ of religious belief coexist- 
ing in the Church. The material is presented 
without quantification and without telling us 
who, in terms of age, occupation and so on, Is 
drawn towards any one type. Each type is 
already known to students of Christianity mid 
Dr Towler claims to make no new discoveries. 

Tlie five types are, however, well described. 
Quotations from letters give them a con- 
temporary form. Exemplarlsm : Jesus provides 
a superb person to emulate as a moral example 
in order to realize religious values in everyday 
economic and social life. Human nature is scon 
as essentially good. The “exemplarlsl” docs 
not believe In an objective god, a supernatural 
realm or in spiritual life, and tends to reject the 
Oiurch. Often there Is identification with the 
isolation, poverty and powerlcssness of Jesus. 
Converslonisnw Human nature is seen ns cor- 
rupt, and Nature as a whole ns bad, “red in 
tooth and claw". We fnll short of goodness, 
however hard we try, unless wo arc redeemed, 
saved or converted. Theism : God Is seen as the 
benevojent but unintelligible creator and orgn- 
hizing principle of the universe embodying 
awesome power and authority (the superior 
but incomplete Sky-Father of C. S. Lewis), 
together with Its counterpart, secure protec- 
tion and . nourishment (the Sky-Mother). 
Worship of God and wonder at the beauty of 


new. is, as a matter of fact, so incredible ft, 
the only argument 1 can possibly imaging 
favour (I found none in Only Human) 1**$? 
talking about facts, there are no facts, S 
linguistic conventions, and the facts altaS 
disproving our interpretation have beena! 
celled by the conventions we accept." But a* 
we come back to the same self-reference ram 
dox; anything goes except the rule tbatu 
anything goes; and this implies; anything**. 
hut not anything goes. ^ 

The advantage of this hermeneutics isthitit 
entitles the author to state that, far fromfc 
st my i tig religion, he preserves from it ever* 
thing important and substantial. We learn t 
deed (hat we may - perhaps even ought (a. 
talk of God’s creation but be aware that vb 
wc are talking about is our own creativity. 
may as well retain the iden of eternal lifr u 
long as we remember that what is meant “iiw 
a life after death . . . but simply life lived bf a 
eternal standard", that is life, in “inner talk 
fulness, singleness of purpose in the pursuits 
virtue", etc. The author fails to explain whea 
the eternal standards come from, consider^ 
that all standards are both man-made and & 
torically relative. And why should we be tank 
ful and virtuous? To be sure, attempts to adon 
the atheistic world-view with some empty las' 
nants of religious phraseology have been mi 
more than once: by Feuerbach, Comte nodi; 
Russian “God-builders” at the beginning of 
our century; but it has never been dear toot 
what those rhetorical gadgets were for, oat 
they had been robbed of all their (raditnid, 
historical meaning. Don Cupitt does not bdp 
us with nn explanation either. 

A sloppy Promethcism, indeed. 


As I Went To Sleep 

At last he was coming home, whoev^r he was. 

In a couple ot weeks we’d bewaring the telephone 
and Nanny’s boyfriend would be going home to America. 

I put my ear to the humming telephone poles: 
and Intercepted my father’s pelages.; ; 

;. I 80 nt him messages in my prayers, • , : - Jl . 

£6t out into 'the hdi- ^ ■ 
andfslipjjed some . chewing gum uiidet, my idiikr^:' 


Nature characterize present-day theism. Ota- 
tidsm: The world and everyday experience oft 
arc hold to he bad, sinful, diseased, counted 
and essentially unreal. There is a divinecoeii 
each living thing which. If we draw aside lb« 
veil, wc can enter and expand, to reafiatix 
joy and harmony of the spiritual world which is 
unseen, higher and real, and only fully entered 
after death. Traditionalism : Religion 
bodies the unchanging nature of a way of life, 
with emphasis on the necessity to believe, ex- 
press and do what has always been dons; Ik 1 
ceiving, cherishing and handing on the tui- 
tion are more important than Ihe confenjoflt 
A senso of obligation is the keynote. 

Towler sees this short book as a demo#* 
lion of sound empirical research in thejwfr 
logy of religion, which he outlines in his Intro- 
duction. The data presented themselves 
were not generated by Interviewing or qtW 1 
lionnnirc schedules which already presupjw* 
an analytic framework. I Ic devotes some P# 5 
to discussing the use of questionnaires* a fonn 
of empirical work familiar to him. (HJ 
directs research for the Independent 
casting Authority, having earlier lawjJfWj* 
logy for fifteen years.) Social fi , 
fraught with concern about lj®* 
objective material undlstorted by 
used to obtain mu) analyse it* I®*? 1 ^ i 7 to 
need not have worried about this 
strength of his work lies more in ^ BW 
draw out the patterns In the letters im- 
fact that he did not have to solicit tbf P- ^ 

his knowledge Of Christianity, its 
literature, and his judgment in 1 
from incomplete and ambiguoW . 
which make his analysis plausible. and 
ing. They also lead him to hjs eonduaW > 

tha till- «ka« thalC 1* . 


the book’s title, namely that 
need for certainty - “a lust for ce^ . 
that some people will cling tenaciously - 
or other of the five types of belief (J 
which did pot show up in his study, 
milienarianlsih); ' j 

• Robert Towler does not write 
religious experiences as opposed WjJJjj,, 
practices, current in present-day CfJ 8 
and the things that people do to seek 
velop them. To do this would (*9*^ jj 
from the objective paradigm of 8 „ 
that of “transpersonal psychology • * 
the letters indicated nothing abojri 
of religion. It would have been ukc*® 90 '* 
know. . 
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A life for the Tsarina 


Utopia Limited 


Kyril FitzLyon 

ANTONY LAMBTON 
Elizabeth and Alexandra 
415pp. Quartet. £10.95. 

0704325306 

william m. green 

The Romanov Connection: A novel 

264pp. John Murray. £9.95 . 

0719 542138 

After Robert Massie's Nicholas and Alexan- 
dra, Antony Lambton's Elizabeth and Alexan- 
dra - granddaughters of Queen Victoria and 
daughters of Grand Duke Louis of Hesse. 
Alexandra is the some person in both books: 
wife of Nicholas II, last Emperor of Russia. 
Elizabeth was her eldest sister, who also mar- 
ried into the Russian Imperial family, but less 
grandly and more unhappily: she became the 
wife of the Grand Duke Serge, the Emperor’s 
unpleasant uncle. 

Elizabeth and Alexandra is competently 
written, it Is simple (not to say simplistic), it 
gives the illusion of being history, and it 
arranges its characters into well-defined cate- 
gories, like puppets - “good" and "wicked", 
“wise" and “foolish" - with each puppet acting 
and speaking in accordance with the role 
assigned to it. Lambton's Elizabeth is, of 
coarse, in the "white" category, and rightly so; 
his Alexandra may not be entirely wicked, but 
die definitely foolish. 

The fate of historically genuine characters 
should not occasion surprise in a historical 
novel, but Lambton scorns such humdrum con- 
ventions. In fact, nowhere does he divulge that 
Elizabeth and Alexandra is a novel. The dust- 
jacket reveals that it is a "blending of fact and 
fiction”, but this is not mentioned anywhere 
else. On the contrary, the author does his best, 
except in the epilogue, to imply that fiction 
plays a very minor role in the “blending" and 
does it very convincingly by including authen- 
tic documents and by slipping in fictitious let- 
ters and diaries, making them appear part of 
the series of genuine documents and therefore 
genuine themselves. 

Pedantic readers may object to this method 
as being confusingjnd cou nter-p r oductive, b ut 
it is highly to be recommeiiHed to anyone with' 
a case to prove though lacking evidence to 
substantiate it. It has, for instance, long been a 
popular belief that the Russian Imperial 
couple, If not the Russian government, had 
been negotiating with Germany during the 
first World*War to conclude a separate peace, 
'ntere are, In fact, no grounds for that belief, 
rather the reverse. But might not the Empress 
have acted through her brother, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, by allowing him to visit Russia 
. to *ecret? Again, there is no evidence for this, 
though there is some to the contrary. So Lamb- 
ton makes the Empress write to her sister Eli- 


zabeth a letter announcing their brother's clan- 
destine visit. Hie letter, of course, is spurious, 
but Lambton’s readers are not to know this and 
the case is proved to their satisfaction. Or so 
Lambton presumably hopes. 

He does not believe that Elizabeth or Alex- 
andra or Alexandra’s daughters were mur- 
dered, as generally accepted evidence sug- 
gests. He therefore publishes a diary, sup- 
posedly kept by Elizabeth, going beyond the 
accepted date of their murder and describing 
their life together somewhere in Russia after 
the Revolution. By then Alexandra has be- 
come incurably insane and in the last few pages 
of the “diary" so has Elizabeth. In order to 
make it as convincing as possible Lambton pre- 
faces the “diary” with a historical note inform- 
ing the reader that it “appeared in an suction 
room in New York in the 1960s”. He adds 
other information designed to convince the 
reader that the document is genuine, that it is 
fact, not fiction. 

These little subterfuges can be explained by 
the author’s desire to prove his pet theories, 
and some people may agree (wrongly, I think) 
that they are allowed by the rules of “faction". 
Less easy to explain in a novel which sets out to 
depict the social scene in a real country at a 
certain period in history is the account of a 
world in which it is difficult to recognize either 
the country or the period. What, for instance, 
is the point of saying that the partition of Po- 
land occurred in 1722; or that Orthodox priests 
with urban parishes were celibate (while 
monks were, apparently, allowed to marry, 
since Lambton refers to Rasputin, a married 
man with a family, as a monk); or that the 
saintly priest Ivan of Kronstadt was a “lasci- 
vious" little man who behaved like Rasputin 
and preached the doctrine of a sect to which he 
was, in fact, opposed ; or of describing absurdly 
improbable customs; or of referring to the Rus- 
sian census and then misquoting it so that the 
information bears no relation to the source? It 
looks asif Lambton. .toQ- b us v to dp his_owiL 
homework, entrusted it to a not entirely reli- 
able researcher with an axe to grind. The book 
has suffered in consequence, mainly by falling 
between two stools: not quite history and not 
quite a novel. 

William M. Green has also had a go at the 
■ Romanovs. But The Romanov Connection is in 
quite a different category to Elizabeth and 
Alexandra. It should have been published as a 
strip cartoon, of which it has all the necessary 
elements- heroes and villains with Improbable 
names in hair-raising situations chasing each 
other in weird disguises, a tsar’s daughter in 
distress who loves a dashing English lord who 
loves her too, almost succeeds in rescuing her 
and her family from the clutches of the Bolshe- 
viks and perishes in the attempt. Plenty of 
blood and action, with the chief villain at the 
end devoured by wolves. Stirring stuff. Teen- 
agers may enjoy It. 


Pastoral-parodical 


John Clute 

: CBLBERT SORRENTINO 

BluePastoral 

315pp. Mariop Boyars. £9.95. 

07145 2817 X 

It is far better, one must suppose, to have read 
clue Pastoral, an American metafiction of 
bone-qiishing rectitude, than to have to begin 
tomorrow.. For it la ^xtremely long and dense, 
allusive and didactic, pun-choked and digres- 
son-rife, jocose and heckling and unremit- 
toigly smug, It means to be noticed. . 

■ -Abput the basic- skew of irony that drives 
Gilbert Sorreiitino hurtling onward? at such a 
*Pi' we . are never meant to be in any doubt. 
Blue Pastoral is imbued with life-affirming 
• ,*orn about the. current state of American cul- 
i “T0. lt is constructed as a sequence of parodies 
. W the pastoral mode, and its hero goes by the 

‘• -.nartli* •' nt • UTS,. n >■ .. ' A ...4 


Antony Beevor 

RICHARD APPIGNANESI 

Italia Perversa 

Part One: Stalin' s Orphans 

296pp. Quartet. £8.95. 

0704324946 


Statin's Orphans is the first volume of Richard 
Appignanesi’s philosophical Orient Express 
across postwar Europe. The novel begins at the 
end of the journey, with Piero Ossafraghi’s 
funeral in Montreal after his quest to Vienna 
and Zagreb accompanied by his lover, a female 
Lenny Bruce called Mamselle Dirty, alias the 
convent-educated Madlena Castigny de 
Nichel. Piero Ossafraghi is a Qudb&ois 
urban guerrilla and psychoanalytical theorist. 
Grandfather Ossafraghi had been a Stimerite 
anarchist, while the intervening generation of 
father and two uncles - soldier, priest and capi- 
talist - is presumably the symbol of a reaction- 
ary trinity. Oedipal forces are conspicuously at 
work in this book of ideology and iconoclasm, 
loaded with Leninist, Catholic and neo-Freud- 
ian references. Judas is a key word in Appig- 
nanesi’s binary world of manipulated alterna- 
tives and intellectual terrorism. Stalinist 
epithets such as “anarchist-fascist" come un- 
selfconsciously to the lips of his less than love- 
able characters. Hie impression, perhaps unin- 
tentional . left by the work of a deeply inces- 
tuous relationship betwen rival authoritarian 
creeds is one of its most intriguing aspects. 
Jesuitical ex-commissars and terrorist ex- 


priests discuss ethics in a masquerade of 
learning. 

Unsurprisingly, such a novel of extremes 
makes no concession to its readers. If anything, 
the author, in the mantle of homo universalis, 
appears to aim deliberately over their heads. 
The characters, most of whom go under a vari- 
ety of names, are so artificial as to invite little 
human identification except when forced to 
admit in labyrinthine conversations that they 
have not understood what their interlocutor is 
on about. Appignanesi seems to revel in 
obscurity for its own sake. He argues through 
Doctor Kries that "what is too readily shown is 
never genuine", presumably a development of 
Sartre's “sincerity is the manifestation of in- 
sincerity". He quotes and invokes almost every 
sage from St John of the Cross to Nietzsche, 
Lenin and Wittgenstein, while bans mots and 
bits of poetry are reproduced in six different 
languages. Despite some purple patches 
(“Once again the snow withdrew. Ivory fan 
down a prime donna’s sleeve") and clum- 
sinesses (“she was prematurely PhDeed"), the 
novel is for the most part brilliantly written. 
Appignanesi’s prose can have a bewitchingly 
poetic rhythm, which he then shatters with a 
crude disruption or non sequitur, subjecting 
the reader to the hard and soft disorientation 
technique so dear to secret policemen . 

As both novel and philosophical vehicle, Ita- 
lia Perversa is impossible to judge at this early 
stage. Will it come to be seen as a polymothic 
novel of cunning construction, as bumper cars 
in a cerebral funfair, as an overbearing ego- 
trip, or as an extravagant exercise in onanislic 
intellectuaUsm? 


Praiseworthy peons 


He Ib a ruBtic swain, though he puts on other 
costumes from the roles of pastoral from time 
to time; he has an amorous but balding wife, 
and a son who is "written" out part-way 
through the text. Sorrentino,' whose eighteenth 
book this is, has always been a writer with an 
abundance of knowingness; hor does he fail in 
Blue Garotte Incessantly to cue his readers, 
with jokes and abruptions and coy references 
to icrlture, to the fact that neither “Blue" nor 
his family are to be taken as nprmal characters 
in a normal book. They are- the reader is to 

understand - only words. .. 

“Blue’s” adventures are recouhted in a 
language that is constantly, though not very 
deftly, reminiscent of the inspired pastoral 
slang Put in the mouths of Krazy Kat arid his 
cartoon confreres by the brilliant George 
Herriman, whose surreal America engendered 
far more zany fun and genuine blues than Sor- 
rentino manages, in his hundreds of clotted 
pages, to more than hint at. In its self-referen- 

f. exuberance- and 


■V Floral mode, and its nero goes uy me pag«, d 
-Blue- Serge Gavotte. A great, tiality, artifice^ raler XiX’S™fre^ 
f^y.-galumjjhing stage-humour of a cbarac- campus snobbery . much ^ 

' to, "Blue" Serge himself embodies a vision like the worst ofToho all 

P as U»caI,,fdr the novel is shaped around his the same, the feeder . . • ^ linguistic 

1 '^^dicrossTlricaSa^ of the 
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John Melmoth 

-AIRAVEJU^ — — ■ - 

General from Che Jungle 

280pp. Allison and Busby. £8.95 (paperback, 

£3.50). 

0850314461 

General from the Jungle (first published in J940 
as Eln General komml aus dem Dschunge l) is 
the last of B. Travcn’s sequence of six jungle 
novels, which exposed the appalling conditions 
of peonage and celebrated the struggles of the 
peasants of rural Mexico against the landown- 
ers (flnqueros), political bosses (jefe politicos ) , 
local militia (rurafes) and . the federal troops 
(federates) In the period leading up to the rev- 
olution of 1911. With the exception of Aslan 
Norval (I960), which received a general drub- 
bing, this is Traven’s last major novel. 

Although he maintains cursory links of plot 
and character with The Rebellion of the 
Hanged , Travcn’s gifts are here in conspicuous 
decline. Hie material conditions of peasant life, 
meticulously assembled in the earlier work, 
are scarcely alluded to; the exploration 
of personality is abandoned. Above all, Gen- 
eral from the Jungle is so partisan as to lack 
tension or suspense. General, the leader of the 
muchachos, a sergeant in the regular army, is a 
revolutionary paragon arid militaiy genius, his- 
stratagems are “worthy of an experienced and 
brilliant field marshal”, his military intelli- 
gence improbably detailed and accurate. The 
rurales, on the other hand, are capable of 
mindless, oafish stupidities and cruelties. Their 
general is greasy, obese, lazy, absurdly foolish, 
a time-server of dazzlingly ineptitude. There 
can be ho contest, because the military estab- 
lishment is burdened by a conception of hon- 
our which refuses to take the revolutionaries 
seriously: “the general would have felt himself 
unspeakably ridiculous had he regarded ihe 1 
rebel leader . as a Serious military 
opponent , . . rebels are not fought; rebels 
are simply hunted like hares." Points of histor- 
ical authenticity ban have debilitating aesthetic 
consfequenbes: 

The authentic Traveii voice. is, however, 
heard in the cheery brutality and pitilessness 
with which the' two factions treat each other: 
noses and ears are sliced off with machetes, 
brains are stamped into the dirt by horses’ 
hoover The impossibility of giving or accept- 
ing quarter hais engendered an objectivity ab- 
out death and suffering, even one’s own. In a 
piece of literal gallows humour, two finqueros 


i • * » i t 


exchange jokes even as the muchachos slip 
nooses around their necks. 

Tiavcn’s anarchism, derived in large part 
■ 'IMIH1 Mhk istimer, an early mneteeriltt-Ceiitliry 
philosopher, is apparent throughout, The 
peons mistrust all forms of government, all 
systems of authority. Their revolution is expli- 
citly non -political, their principal desire is to be 
“left in peace from everything concerned with 
. . . state welfare. Increased production, econo- 
mic development, capture of markets, obedi- 
ence, duties without rights, docile submission 
to the national destiny". Their slogan - Tierray 
Libertad - which resonates through the novel, 
makes anarchism coherent by yoking together 
. a sense of the shared endeavour of the 
committed revolutionary and the anarchic 
individualism of the peasant smallholder, 
exclusively preoccupied with his two acres and 
a cow. ' 

JOHN SHERWOOD 
A Botanist at Bay 
175pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 

0575035803 

Celia Grant, the heroine of John Sherwood’s 
excellent last novel. Green Trigger Fingers, 

' flies. to New Zealand to look after her daugh- 
ter, who is having a baby. She has also, unwil- 
lingly, agreed to have a look for Lord Albert 
Melton, who Vanished from sight after sending 
home photographs of rare New Zealand 
Alpine plants. Hie commission lands her im- 
mediately in a hornet’s nest of terrorists, con- 
servationists and plain old-fashioned crimin- 
als. Intelligent, elegantly written story, with 
interesting botanical detail and well-observed 
- New Zealand background. 

JAMES MITCHELL 
. Sometimes You Could Die 
' 215pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

. 0241114527. 

T. R. Hogget, a specialist in retrieving articles 
6f value, is hired by American millionaire Mar- 
tin Dormer to, find the. criminals who kid- 
' - napped hjs wife, murdered her and cut off her 
head. And wl|h the assistance of Dave, an 
intellectual ex-paratrooper, and A. D. Carr, 
novelist and bruiser, he nfianages - just - to do 
that and come out on top at the end. Smooth 
; professional piece of work, which moves be- 
tween London ; New York and northern Italy 
without fuming a hair. ; 

• • , . .1 . • i ■ ■ , Tv J. < Binyon 
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A sleek threnody 


Robin Buss 


FRANCOIS E SAGAN 
De Guerre lasse 
222pp. Paris: Gnllimani. 72fr. 
207070432 7 


It could be argued that many who eventually 
joined the Resistance in occupied Europe did 
so For reasons as capricious as, though usually 
more prosaic than, those that inspire Charles 
Sembrat in Fran^oise Sagan's novel. Sembrat, 
who is not what he seems to his friend Jgrdme 
at the start of the book, will not be what he 
seems when it ends either. This gap between 
Sembrat, the industrialist and seducer 
apparently concerned only with staying alive 
and as far outside the war as possible, and 
Sembrat the resistant, is the space occupied by 
the novel. 

The reader is not allowed to be deceived 
about Charles. A little voice (the novelist's) 
tells us not to take literally his naive questions 
to Jdrdme about the Germans (— J'ai entendu 
dire qu'ils Itaicnt corrects, ces Germains?”) or 
fascism (“Mais est-ce que tu crois vrai- 
ment qu'il n'y a rien d’intdressant dans le 
nazisme7”), since they are designed to irritate 
and to keep Jgrdme from the bed where he will 
find Alice. By an early stage in the novel, 
Charles has already discovered that he is falling 
in love with Jdrdme's mistress; the seducer is at 
last being seduced and the good friend becoin- 
ing a betrayer of trust. Essentially apolitical, he 
is certainly not above adopting a political 
stance which he knows will annoy Jirdme, and 
engages him in argument for purely amorous 
ends. In fact, he uses the war and its accidents 


as a blind to cover his intentions towards Alice, 
and it is hard not to to feel that Sagan is playing 
a similar game. 

Even the climax of the book, Charles's con- 
frontation with (lie Gestapo which precedes his 
triumphant seduction of Alice, takes the war as 
a mere pretext and the German officers as 
bit-players in this typical Sagan drama of a 
triangular relationship. She adopts nil the 
novelist’s conventional devices, looking inside 
the heads of each of the three main characters 
in turn to analyse their reactions , while the 
surface narration and dialogues suggest their 
misapprehensions about each other, their de- 
ceptions. Jdrfime and Alice set out to use 
Charles to further the cause: "cn tout cas la 
premiere partie de ton plan est plus que 
gagnde", Alice tells Jlrdme early in the book, 
well before her actual seduction of (or by) 
Charles - which neither she nor Jdrdme in- 
tends. “Pour le sdduire, 5 a je I’ai sdrfuit!" 

Dissecting the experiences of love and 
jealousy interests Sagan above all else and she 
does it here with considerable skill. In each of 
the three rather conventional characters whom 
she establishes in a few words early in the book, 
there is a shift from what they and the reader 
have come to accept as their normal behaviour. 
Sagan's handling of this aspect of the narrative 
is hard to fault. 

So what of the war in all this? This irony of 
Charles's eventual commitment, not for the 
sake of Alice the rfsistante (he has always con- 
sidered the war as a game not suitable for 
women), but simply de guerre lasse, is hardly 
surprising: if Sagan’s story of Resistance 
escapades can be described as an anti-war 
novel, its opposition is primarily to the 
genre. 


Anne Duchenc 


PATRICK MODI ANO 
Quartler perdu 

182pp. Paris: Gallimard. 72fr. 
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Body language 


Dan Gunn 


LUDOVIC JANVIER 

Nalssance 

372pp Paris; Gallimard. 117ff , 
0010701670 


tor’s perceptions. And it is this, in fact, that is 
the achievement of the the refusal to be 
bullied, stunned or terrorized into indiffer- 


Since his stunning tfobin twenty years ago 
when he was twenty years old, Patrick Mnd- 
iano's novels have tended lo work through two 
allied but dissimilar veins. O 110 is the extra- 
ordinary, fulgurant energy of his first hooks, 
La Place de PEtoiic and La Ramie de unit, 
about a Jewish experience of the war he was 
too young to know. (Some people may remem- 
ber him as the writer, with director Louis Mal- 
le, of the film, Lacombe Laden.) The other - 
very finely demonstrated in De si braves Gar- 
i'ons, for instance - also recreates the relatively 
recent past, but is elegiac, achingly cool and 
rueful, full of a desolate sense of loss ami dis- 
possession. 

His latest novel draws on this second vein. 
Its opening is so modishly bland us to leave one 
alert, rather than disarmed. A Frenchman, 
aged thirty-nine, returns to Paris after an ab- 
sence of twenty years; he has been living in 
England, where he is naturalized and has made 
an international reputation as a writer of detec- 
tive stories (in English), and has come to Paris 
for one night, to dine with a Japanese publisher 
and pick up a very large cheque from him. His 
beautiful English wife has taken their beautiful 
children from their beautiful London home to 
their beautiful Klosters chalet, and he plans lo 
join them. 

Some unresolved mystery, some unslakcd 
curiosity about his past detains him, however, 
in the limbo of Paris in a late July heat-wave, 
where he goes out rarely by day, and at night 
finds a city given over to the weird rites of 
tourism. And presently the ghosts begin to 
gather: some stumbled upon by chance, others 
invoked - as when he gains access to the fiat of 


temps d un mnmlc fiui'' had begun to 
nightly seeking wliui passed f or 
laigely M the whim of a yo Ung widowH 
fortunes. Carmen Ulin. to whom JeW 
thrall. For him. these people mndePa^ 
life, thrilling: a large part of the book W 
depends on his loyal infatuation withC 
topography - the exact angle of thegarfE 
Carmen s ground-floor flat, where™. 


Jean-Goujon meets the Place d'AIma orl 
unsuspected Arcadia of the plage at h 
Vurcnnc when n working-class girl invited h 

there. 


m 


Until the last paragraph, the “story"^ 
■alters (the murder turns out to involve 
of the principal characters except, tangential 
Jean). What matters is Modiuno's tediBimt 
delicately superimposing past upon i 
grafting the “then'* on the "nnaj” >« « >k: 
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. , ‘now”, inathinja 

infinitely hurtful threnody. More often 4 
not, this still works very poignantly. In fe. 
book there is one notable ten-page sequeno, f 
for instance, where the present-day Jean fcj. 
lows through early-morning Paris the sin 
Lancia driven by a film director, one of C* 
men’s biinde, whose death Jean read of lob 


iutungu ■— eta wiictt nc gains access to tne tint of 

p a . cency , < l r the f acc °P tance ° f rcadlly an acerbic lawyer who waa once paternally 

acceotable hierarchies of vs up u jl 


Nalssance begins: “Les yeux fermds ce matin 
sous les draps j’ai vu la voftte amfcre de I'avant- 
naltre, Quoi." It is not the least of this novel's 
achievements that by the time we re-read these 
words at the very end of the novel , they hardly 
seem strange at all; so fully have we been 
• drawn into another, more metaphorical type of 
b{rth, to which the novel has borne witness: the 
birth of a’ self, a writer. 

Nalssance is, among other -things, a novel 
about a writer's ‘‘apprentissage” - a genre of 
which A la Recherche du temps perdu' Is 
perhaps -the model, Yet, as with Proust, the 
teim “apprentissage" is misleading if it sug- 
gests patient labour or diligent application. For 
the writer emerging here is desperately needy, 
impetuous, wanton; less apprentice, in fact, 
than infant. The narrative of the birth of a 
writer- may be a familiar one; but rarely has 
such 0 birth been captured with the immediacy 
that Is achieved In Naissance. *• 

Yqt, achievement though there be, the read- 
er also finds that, almost as much as Proust's 
[ hovel, Naissance is ostensibly concerned with 
I°ss» failure and defeat. Froin early childhood 
to early thirties,' the narrator’s life emerges as 
ope full of suffering. The fragments slowly 
assemble: early abandonment by parents to 
festering in the Gironde, childhood games and 
fears; a first resolution, to act, and in this way 
to be wanted; adolescence and a return to par- 
ents and dismal Paris; growing pains and pleas^ 
.tires, first infatuation, : the discovery of adult 1 
ipyei a first oiiudr acting role; exhausting rfe-, 

. pertory touts, film directors’ broken promises, 

: the gradual curdling of love! ageing of parents, 
torpty of' unemployment, 'suicide of; loved: 
plies, delirium^ asyiuni, and the painful re- 
assembling of the pieces around fee resolution 
to write. 1 ; ' /. ! . 

It is against feis sad. and sadly unexceptional 
background H thflt the narrator’s impressions, 
solutions and pulsations coble 10 life. Or 
rather, the intensity of this inner life is such : 
thru the very [notion of. foreground and back- 


acceptable hierarchies of value. 

This refusal takes the form of an unabashed 
recognition of the narrator’s body, which, 
almost like that of an infant, is unprotected and 
worryingly open to pain and pleasure. The 
body is the area of the narrator’s maximal ex- 
perience, and it Is also that where Ludovic 
Janvier takes the greatest risk. For the body is 
not one he can ever know from . the inside, it 
being that of a woman: 

Ventre, fecdute, Seale en toi. Couchdc nue sous le 
peignoir tfpongc. Adoucie- par le bain. Ltese. 
Capoue. Coeur tranquille. Douleur vague. Sang 
pour bienrtt. Qa gonflc. Mfirii. Distllle. Tu to vote 


kind to him and has since committed suicide, 
and finds there a file addressed to himself, with 
notes, depositions to the police and so on, 
relating to a murder, implied, taken as under- 
stood. 

Reading this file recreates the group of rich 
people and their parasites among whom he fell 
and by whom he ' was dazzled twenty years 
earlier, when he was a boy called Jean Dekkcr 
from Boulogne-BIlloncourt. Most of them nrc 
now dead; and even when alive, they were a 
fairly dispirited group; compulsively aimless, 
aware that the mythic Paris was dead, that "le 


phy nnd its underlying anguish, onecouldaj 
“a Modiano!” as confidently as, elsewbu, 
one would say, “n Modiglianol” 

Perhaps that in itself suggests, though flu 
the lines arc becoming rather dangeradj 
sleek, the technique at moments a matter d 
formula. The writing is very consdoudylta 
and elegant, but now nnd Chen does fall into Ac 
vacuity of fashionable French film dlalogoe. 
(The dead lawyer’s secretary-confidant sayM 
the returned Jean, for instance, fexlitdkmt 
“He hud the impression of having lived to 
life .... Of having lived all that one cqdd 
live. . . in the best possible way... Vn 
understand?” ,4 I understand.” “There w 
something Japanese about him. . .".) 

At moments even charismatic Carina 
sleeping by day, living among packing-cased 
her lute husband's soon-lo-be-sold post* 
sions, seems rather like n latter-day Mil 
Huvislmm. 

More seriously, one is jolted by reroiDdrc 
that these sari ghosts, shuffling dutifully roud 
in the husks of Parisian pleasure, werealldm 
as recently 11 s 1965. Modiano lias fllwji 
favoured (his twenty-yeur lapse; but iris brinf 
ing him dangerously close to les ivtumahi 
1968, and to a much harder world for ghoste 


In the turbulent pageant of the Jazz Age only 
Bonnie and Clyde were more notorious. Un- 
like the abrupt end of their felonious counter- 
parts, however, Scott and Zelda Fitzgerald’s 
lives petered out slowly into dissipated obscur- 
ity and religious mania, despite their occasion- 
al efforts to dispatch themselves more specta- 
cularly In lemming-like leaps from balconies 
and cliffs. “We don't believe in conservation”, 
Zelda once remarked. Shortly before his death 
in 1940, Fitzgerald combed Hollywood's book- 
stores in vain for copies of his novels and re- 
ceived only a paltry $33 dollars in royalties 
from the handful that were sold nationwide. 
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press five years ago. About this passage, rift f Such neglect was cruelly unjustified, yet the 
its ccrincss, its economy, its careful topogn I attention paid to Fitzgerald’s life in the past 
"i’" "' , ' 1 ,tc ’ *- " few years has surely reached a point of groggy 

saturation. James R. Mellow’s book is the sixth 
major biographical study of the Fitzgeralds to 


appear since 1970, in addition to a plethora of 
supplementary Fitzgeraldiana, as it is cum- 
brously known in the business. That both these 
biographies replicate what has become the 
orthodox interpretation of the Fitzgeralds, 
using largely published materials and familiar 
recourses of the Fitzgerald archive at Princeton 
University, signposts all too clearly the cur- 
rent hermeneutic cul-de-sac in which their 
authors find themselves. 

Andrd Le Vot’s book was originally pub- 
lished in French in 1979. Perhaps its main 
strength is its meticulous evocations of the 
physical and cultural topographies of Fitz- 
gerald’s life. Le Vot’s treatment of the early 
married life of the Fitzgeralds, for instance, is 
consolidated by statistics showing the decline 
in the annual yardage of fabric needed to 
clothe the modishly svelte flapper epitomized 
by Zelda. “Makers of slips and corsets were 
becalmed”, Le Vot adds with a Gallic twinkle. 
His attention to detail is also tellingly evident 
in dealing with Fitzgerald's perception of his 
alma mater. By parenthetically inserting the 
actual construction dates of the halts whose 
mystery and antiquity Fitzgerald extols in a 
passage in his autobiographical first novel, 
This Side of Paradise, Le Vot reveals how Fitz- 
gerald covered Princeton “with a venerable 
and romantic patina" to create an institution as 
fanciful as Camelot. One of the towers whose 
"dreaming spire" Amory Blaine so lovingly 


Half- wild, half-saved 


l Robert Wells 


WILLIAM H. PRITCHARD 
frost: A literary life reconsidered 
286pp. Oxford University Press. £14.95. 
0195034627 


eulogizes had, it seems, only been standing a 
few months at the time in which the novel is set. 

Tt is appropriate- that Fitzgerald's simu- 
lacrum of Princeton should have been stimu- 
lated by the Oxford of Compton Mackenzie’s 
Sinister Street. Ideally, Fitzgerald should have 
been a beefcake Rhodes Scholar like the prodi- 
gious eponym of A Yank at Oxford - a film 
Fitzgerald worked on briefly as a Hollywood 
hack. In reality he cribbed his way into Prince- 
ton, was a hopeless flop academically and 
much too puny for the football team, a blow 
which rankled with him for the rest of his life. 
In a sense, Fitzgerald never left his illusory 
Princeton. His celebrated antics - revolving in 
hotel doors, jumping fully clothed into foun- 
tains, the party-tricks and bog-whimpering 
boorishness - all suggest a personality which 
couldn’t cope with life off the campus. 

Le Vot’s biography is the fruit of twenty 
years’ research and has a stylishness and poise 
which make it a pleasure lo read. But although 
it does contain a few unpublished letters, it is a 
victim of its author's diligence. When he began 
his research, only Arthur Mizener’s pioneering 
biography of 1951 was available. Since then 
much of the impact of Le Vot’s work has been 
pre-empted by Andrew Turnbull’s Scott Fitz- 
gerald (1962), Nancy Milford’s Zelda (1971) 
and Matthew Bruccoli's monumental Some 
Sort of Epic Grandeur (1981). 

Though longer than Le Vot's biography, In- 
vented Lives began more modestly as “a brief, 
brisk, semi-joumalistic account of the Fitz- 
geralds’ marriage”. At times British readers 
may be momentarily stymied by Mellow’s racy 
patois, but this book is as vivid in its own way as 
Le Vot’s more elegant homage. Both men de- 
clare their intention of clearing the truth of the 
various apocryphal barnacles which have gra- 


c'd no more set out in pursuit of the truth than 
1 would in pursuit of a living unless mounted on 
my prejudices”, Robert Frost once wrote to a 
Wend. William H, Pritchard does his best to 
avoid prejudice in this biographical study. The 
book grew out of his dissatisfaction with the 
three-volume life of Frost by Lawrence 

Thompson and With-the-hor rifip_ri rparrinn tft 

ftrct lhat Thompson’s account aroused. In 
fttfessor Prjtchafe’s view, Frost was first and 
l»st a stylist, and the chief characteristic of his 
.style was a love of play - often very delicate in 
W* poetry, usually pretty rough in his relations 


vious order in time and space into a new order 
with not so much as a ligature clinging to it of 
the old place where it was organic." Pritchard 
gives a good account of Frost’s ideas about 
poetry - his theory of sentence-sounds and his 
insistence on the primacy of the speaking 
voice. Frost seems to have gained confidence 
from his contact with Ezra Pound, Edward 

Thomas and others in England before the First 

World War. But bis rejection of currentpoatic^^.SlRpheiuFonder 
practice in the early years of the century, with 


dually encrusted themselves on the Fitzgerald 
Legend. But are there really any enigmas left? 
Most have surely been “solved”, by consensus 
if not by fact. For example, one of the most 
serious crises in the Fitzgeralds' marriage, sup- 
posedly, was Zelda's affair with Edouard 
Jozan in the summer of 1924. Mellow com- 
ments that “the whole episode, which is central 
to- the story of the Fitzgeralds, is so woven 
round with a cocoon of.fiction and fantasy that 
it is impossible to know what is authentic and 
what is invented”. He is unable to contribute to 
the “factual core” of the putative “Big Crisis", 
other than by remarking on the “aplomb" with 
which Fitzgerald wrote a travel piece during it, 
but concludes that the trauma was largely a 
subsequent embellishment invented by the 
couple to divert their friends and provide mate- 
rial for The Great Gatsby and Zelda's Save Me 
The Waltz. "Fiction became a method of dis- 
course about their marriage, allowing them to 
air their grievances and dissatisfactions, fix the 
blame, indulge in bouts of self-justification." 
Thus Mellow comes to the same conclusion as 
Sarah Mayfield (in Exiles from Paradise, 1971) 
and Bruccoli. Unlike Le Vot, Mellow eschews 
any more than the most rudimentary critical 
comments; Hemingway is as “justly famous” 
for his compressed style as Fitzgerald's coda to 
The Great Gatsby is “a justly famous piece of 
writing". 

Neither of these books fulfils what must be 
the purpose of a major biographical project - 
either to resuscitate an interesting but neg- 
lected subject, or to reappraise someone of 
prominence in the light of new data. “Every 
major writer has as many lives as he 
has biographers”, Mellow claims. On the 
evidence of these two, it ain’t necessarily 
so. 


Uphill, downhill 




smaller, and more private all the time”. Gab- 
-rfSTGarcia Marquez, on the diner 1 rianc, soars - 


a 1 * “ — — »h iv fuig 

sounre au-dessusde tol. VoOte sombre sous la peau, ✓x • 1 

Quick on their feet 


The body Is female, both singular and repre- 
sentative, in the same way as the fragments 
which compose the novel are both utterly par- 
ticular and easily , recognizable. The cool of 
damp leaves on a child’s bare bottom, the 
leaden weight of a day of redundancy, the taste 
of a rosebud, the sudden shock of incontinence 
- all pass into words which render them palp- 


Douglas Johnson 


JEANCAU 
Croquls de rnlmoire 
262pp. Paris: Julliard. ,75fr. 
2260004024 , 


walked off, in his pink stockinged f«l» 
tiignify tlmt he would never return to EdJ*a* 

would not take with him the dost-of^* 
ungrateful town. There was also an o«8»» 
when Jacques Lncnn demanded to see fe® 
urgently, Iwcuusc ho hnd discovered Ihlsta# . 
ter, than very small, trying towalkw^^ 
in his shoes. He thought thal fW? mwj* ^ ' 
she wanted to kill him. (Sartre advised 


able. As the narratok Will in the end Conclude ' What rina* it u , , she wanted to kill him. (Sartre advfsetJ^^ 

"D’abord.je sue ensuitp je pense voilk ma Not merely th« sfoht *f u obs ® sset ^ b y shoes? go home and put his thoughts on paper.beh 

rs ;- H « ^inerablmyrs^,^ ^ in* Uuu whcn'you^ *** 


■ — t- — 7 — ■** i^Ficscmauon or it 

constitutes, of course, her (and, by extension, 
Janvier s) achievement in writing. In. Nalss- 
ance language is stretched, , compacted, 
jostled, distorted. To the . Uanator-s super- 
abundance of sensation corresponds a prose 
which continually borders on excess (and with 
almost 400 pages of it. the reader’s tolerance is 


severely tested): Yqt the prose is brought back 


ever seep; lure mirrors. Was this 

U E ac ! u P. and down > Ws hands 
behind his back, his headbentforward-so that 
he could see in his shoes the reflection of him- 
«lf, reflecting? Paul GlaUdel had probably 
been in love .with Marie Bell and'she attended 
his funeral; but when sbe changed, just before 

brnu?hfS ShC ^f p0v ^ d that she had 
brought with her. two Ifcft shoes. She tried to 
force her 'rfoht! fern* .• •• *V ca 10 


three months.) 

Cau denies that this is an auto . 
book. He claims that he has ^ 

accounts of misunderstood 1 childhooflr^ 
collections qf the old schoolteacher; ft?* 
with a small fair-haired girl and lost 


with someone who was no longer y 011 ^^ 


bonne moustpehue”, to do the same. . 
does permit himself to write about his*^ . 
days at Louis-le-Grand and to give a ■ 

account of his relations with the left W F ; 1 

l:. -i.lii a uiriier «SS • , 


ashamedly the particular utterance of a sihde - Tu^ Lua> ana re ‘ 


"VWMUl VI 1119 IVtaUUliO TTIIM * • . 

But most of his skill as a writer w 
recollection than in insinuation. HettU^^ 


for hidden, usually discreditable, 
jwtiv&s. Pritchard aims to achieve a more styl- 
“ "wit through reticence and scepticism. He 
“0 cent rates on what can be observed of 
- Rost's manner and is wary about attempting to 
otter his mind. 

Frost emerges impressively, even sympnth- 
Really, from Pritchard’s account. His over- 
r*” n g vitality, his impulsiveness and his re- 
al to be tamed by circumstances are as evl- 
jfott lnhfo Uf e B3 Jjj h{ s poetry. Chief among 
r*J circumstances was a crushing series of 
7*7 bereavements. . Frost dramatized his 
mw? 1 in M ^ ome Burial", a poem which re- . 

death of Us eldest child,- aged three, 
^ cholera, "Three foggy mornings and one 
X? ■ WN rot the best birch fence a man 
awn!? : 1 ^ fat ber says to the mother as he 

g<*in from digging their son’s grave. The 
er s apparently irrelevant comment gives a 
, aifl , hat . ma y He behind one of the most 
} aspects of Frost’s poetry, its attach- 

S^b^Physical worid. “Theme alone can : 
•• ^ ■ down” wpS a maxim of his. Pritchard 
' a Passage, known. and echoed by Frost, 

an essay by William Janies where he 
pJJJr nh apprehension * of “something 
fe e uniVerse ,f to be redeemed by 
: A For Such a half-wild, half-saved 
r'ij nature is adapted ." It is clear from 

this is close to Frost’s sense of 


»■ 



gasping, panting, caressing or pmviu, ^glves^ ,n U Souiier d * 
life to her body ami to the body of henwfdS.' 1 ^ ‘ he ** “ et 81 i e 

'Donne fa vfe donne, Jetted aox mots”/.she . I ? p,?d b ? ite «*'’. 

% in ' ,h V 0 ^’ $ P*-: " ^ booed ^ ag - * op"t ihVcomfo'rtabte home life df 

S' “■ «»5,*®. n T ,ui ' ,ta ) eo10 ^ ounider”. Tlu. collection of short 

tdOi thb nbvel^born,... • ' that Cau has lost none of his alertnes.or* 1 ^,, a»he 

^ • M - ' ^ ^‘^ ere ' U»h he- care for language. Mb.". ~ 


?S?£SX2£XZSfSmi 

Jean Cabin trembled with fear whey png t ? ul5lde hlm ' ' llv 

peasantry approached his house in No^g, t0 8PP f ' 

of a^oung Mitterrand observed he was the most 

night air on the Boulevard Saint Oenn* 0 ^ ' t»rts ironically detached 

out the comfortable home life of ^ 

. . . . i. „e-u^^«*sSliw»Kfk2^7.. iae -.vtist”. he wrote, “must valu< 


Vtlst”, he wrote, “must value 
a.thing from some pre- 


its elevated and over-musical facility, was 
made independently and marks his poems with 
the unaccountable quality of genuine innova- 
tion. The line that opens’his Collected Poems, 
T’m going out to clean the pasture spring”, 
couTHISe read- as the declaration of a literary 
Intention. ' , 

Pritchard sensibly treats Frost's poetry 
volume by volume rather than according to 
theme. He has a rather academic desire to 
acquit Frost of the charge of simplicity. But 
simplicity, it should be said, does not exclude 
subtlety. The simpler a technical solution, the 
more pleasing it is likely to be - and Frost's 
poems are full of such pleasing moments. 
Pritchnrd’s discussion contains some acute 
observations, but there is too much of it, and 
his explanations are sometimes pressed to a 
point where they fail to fit. This kind of close 
reading can seem to take the existence of the 
poems for granted. Pritchard communicates 
very little sense of the uncertainty of the poet's 
life. Too much attention is paid to What Frost 
referred to as his “rather great! academic 
career”, the winning of Pulitzers, and other 
tokens of success which were, understandably, 
bf importance to Frost but indicate little abput 
the quality of his achievement. Some essential 
passages in Frost’s life, his friendship with Ed- 
ward Thomas, for example, and the years of 
relative isolation on the Deny farm in which it 
appears that much pf his poetry took shape, are 
rather thinly treated. Here, reticence and scep- 
ticism -are too much in evidence. 

There is much that is enjoyable in Pritch- 
ard’s book. His tone is kindly. He presents 
readably and for the most part Concisely what 
was a long and thoroughly documented life. He 
quotes well, particularly from Frost’s letters 
and notebooks. But Frost needs a fight, and . 
Professor Pritchard fc too decent to give him- 
one. He refers at one point to tthe qualifies- 
dons of cultured ambivalence”; Ftost made a 
lifelong habit of trampling on these. Similarly, 
when he stands back from his examination pf 
the poetry, Pritchard appear? td hold no criti- 
cal view definite enough to allow hiqi to make a 
larger judgment. FroBt reminds one of (hat 
figureof folklore, the evasive old seer who . will 
not tell his truth tiU he is cornered And wrestled 
down. His next biographer should be more 
heroically prejudiced, j •; 


FREDERICK R. KARL 
American Fictions 1940/1980: A 
comprehensive history and critical evaluation 
637pp. Harper and Row. £26.50. ' 

0060149396 
JOSEPH EPSTEIN 

Plausible PrqJ u dices: Essays on American 
writing 

411pp. Norton. $17.95. 

0393019187 


No two books could better represent the polar- 
ities of mood and critical procedure in contem- 
porary American writing about American writ- 
ing. Frederick Karl’s, though dauntingly pre- . 
sented as a double-column textbook and amply 
indexed and end-noted, is a breezy celebration 
of the various American fictional experiments 
since the Second World War. The material is 
divided conventionally (except for an interest- 
ing chapter on “The Persistence of Pastoral”) 
into war fiction, political novels, women's wri- 
ting, fact-fiction, and so on. Organized on the 
premise that "Most (not all) major work of this 
forty-year span. . . derives from its reliance on 
the modem movement , the willingness of our 
authors to experiment. . Ameiican Fictions 
celebrates its subject, though not without acute 
critical reservations. . • 

Not so Plaitsible Prejudices. For Epstein, 
everything is- going downhill, because “while 
the country is hot particularly liberal, the cul- 
ture has become increasingly so". (One won- 
ders what use of “culture” could warrant such a 
formulation.) The centre cannot hold. New 
York now has few good writers; after Mail el- 
and Barthelpie (not Vonnegut?), "one de* 
scends to joumaUsts and critics’’.. • 

The worst (of course) are full of passionate 
intensity. The very writers Karl celebrates as 
typical of the inventive variety of modern 
American culture -..the difficult, the 
self:reflexive f the experimental, the. sexually 
explicit, the feverishly comic + are for Epstein 
part of a conspiracy produced fey university 
professors (who thrive bn difficulty because it 
shows .off their exege tica I prowess) dnd a com- 
plaisant publishing industry. Thus, John , Irving 
. has begun to sell topwel) , Malamud has lost his , 
irony and become grandiose of theme, Up-- 
dike, always excessively productive, la now too 
stylish, and his "truth has - - . become stranger. 


too easily above the private, into left-wing fic- 
tional gestures against “the depredations upon 
the poor by the rich, upon the pure by the 
corrupt, upon the indigenous by the colonial". 
Didiqn has become too self-conscious, Roth 
got stuck in his analyst-analysand narrative 
formula. Mailer, Roth and Updike (and others 
passim and iterum ) write too much about sex. 
Well then, how about Cynthia Ozick - certain- 
ly intelligent enough, and surely no over-pro- 
ductive, best-selling, sex merchant repeating 
her own fictional formulas? “For all that I am 
appreciative, impressed, even amazed by Miss 
Ozick’s fiction," writes Epstein, “in the ehd I 
am usually left unsatisfied by. it. Why, f ask 
myself, why?” (Who, I ask myself, cares?) At 
one point, Epstein seems aware that he is 
brushing the strokes a little broadly: “Litera- 
ture, as Geoffrey Grigson once remarked, is 
always in a bad way* like government or poli- 
tics or mankind." But then he pulls himself up: . 
“Granting this, one must go on to say that 
contemporary American literature seems in an 
even worse way than usual." This was some- 
time a paradox; but now the time gives it 
proof. 

. The pity is that Epstein has a story to tell, 
and could tell it if only' his book weren't so 
carping, prolix, disorganized and internally 
contradictory. American literature, as repre- 
sented in what New York intellectuals like to 
call “the academy" (though Epstein himself 
studied literature in college and currently 
teaches at Northwestern), has always con- 
formed to de Tbcqueville’s prediction feat jt 
would be the fiction of the alienated Individual 
in. extremis. This is even' true of the great clas- 
sics by Melville and Hawthorne, from which 
present writing lias apparently fallen off so 
Sharply. But there is another kind of American 
novel, represented, as Epstein says, by Dos 
Passos and James Gould Cozzens - and, he 
might have added, Dreiser and John O'Hara - 
which examines the complex relationships of 
individuals in a society rendered with almost 
documentary exactness. The way to argue this 
case, however, is to set about it with both 
rigour and vigour, hot to impute bad faith to 
almost everything interesting, engaging, intri- 
guing, funny and even moving that has been 
written since the war, and not lazily to subsume 
every innovation .under the general trope of 
degeneration. 
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Well-clothed orality 
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Nicolas Tredell 

GEORGE PLIMPTON 

Writers al Work No 6 

414pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12.50. 

0436376121 


Authors stripped bare by their questioners: 
this is what the Writers at Work series seems to 
promise. But the interview is not, as Frank 
Kermode claims in his introduction lo this sixth 
volume, “a venture into naked orality”. 
Speech does not guarantee authenticity: and 
the oral form called the interview has particu- 
lar conventions. Today, these are tightened by 
the tape-recorder: in his interview, Gabriel 
Garcfa Marquez mentions this problem at the 
outset: “the moment you know the interview is 
being raped, your altitude changes”. And by 
the time it has been edited and printed, many 
deliberate disguises have concealed its sup- 
posed nakedness. 

Moreover, some pieces in this volume are 
fusions of interviews spread over time - several 
weeks with Tennessee Williams, a decade with 
Kurt Vonnegut and John Gardner. And Von- 
negut’s contribution is prefaced by a note that 
it "can be considered an interview conducted 
with himself, by himself". He offers some vivid 
Slaughterhouse Five moments - for example, a 


typical Dresden shelter after an nir raid 
“looked like a streetcar full of people who’d 
simultaneously had heart failure. Just people 
sitting there in their chairs, all dead." Since it 
quickly became impracticable to remove all the 
corpses for burial, “soldiers would come in 
with a flame-thrower and stand in the door and 
cremate the people inside". But for much of 
the time, Vonnegut seems loo self-consciously 
zany, playing to the public image derived from 
his novels . Similarly, Tennessee Williams gives 
a carefully staged performance as the tortured 
American writer, though with excellent anec- 
dotal touches: “It’s strange to have a mother 
who at ninety-four decides to call herself 
Edwin." Bernard Malamud’s interview some- 
times seems more written than spoken, as 
when he says of revision “I love the flowers of 
afterthought”, which itself sounds like a flower 
of afterthought. And his response to a question 
on the death of narration - “it’ll be dead when 
the penis is" - seems too studied. These writers 
have failed to learn, or deliberately defied, in- 
terview conventions; instead, they offer 
fictions or essays. 

The rubric “Writers at Work" no doubt 
causes some difficulty. It implies a focus on 
those processes which Romantic aesthetics, 
still dominant in many respects in Western cul- 
ture , have declared ineffable, natural , organic . 
But most interviewees seem to talk about any- 
thing but their creativity; discussion often turns 
to more tangible aspects of writing - working 


On the way to Eccles Street 


A. K. Thorlby 
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The Tradition of Return: The implicit history 
of modern literature 
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. Jeffrey Perl gets his Idea of ‘‘return" , otnostos . I 
‘ as he likes to call it, from the story of the 
Odyssey. He uses it to describe “deliberate 
attempts to make the modem centuries cohere 
to a preconceived idea”: the idea, namely, that 
“the source" of Western culture “possessed 
certain necessary qualities we have lost” and 
that it is necessary to return to them. Not, it 
• would seem, a very similar idea to Homer’s. 
Indeed, professor ?0rl “emphasizes at the out- 
set the extreme strangeness of such a conCep- 
; don" of history, which he says has attained 
"prcsuppositlonal status". It is, he think?, 

. “closer to the prophetic statements of the Heb- 
. rew Bible than to anything else" . So why men- • 
lion the Odyssey at all? The reason appears to 
be that Joyce modelled modem life on Hom- 
er's epic In Ulysses, and. Perl finds this novel a 
characteristic work of modernism . “It attaches, 
contemporary culture to the roots of civiliza- 
tion. It i§ precisely the Idea of return - of a 
modem return to something behind Christian 
transcendence 7 that makes this post-Christian 
' ; epic possible and its Odyssean, nasftu-centred 
framework necessary," 

This view results In a rather schematic read? 

. ‘ irig of Ulysses. Perl finds "the urg6 to allegory 
ijrresjstible’Vand he has no hesitation in saying 
•^Whb Blopm and Stephen really are . 
Hebraisiti and Hellenism are at issue’* hdre. 

- These are the "elemental sources" of Euro- 
pean culture ahd the heroes are to be under- 
stood as trying to get back to them . In their way 
sttrod the " forms of Christianity and classicism 
. . ] thfrt modern Europe has . adopted" instead. 
The representative Jew and the representative 
: Creek have to encounter corrupt forms of their 
: respective traditions in the modern world. In 
, order to find their way back to the place that 
unites them: the chapter bf earthy affirmation 
at' the end' It is hard enough to see much of 
v Comet’s story in the textual games Joyce plays 
with his characters on their way back to ficcles 
Stireeti it is even harder to believe! that, thejr 
; return constitutes some "implicit" or Ideal ver- : 
, sibnof Western cultural history, and that 
■: MpUy*s soliloquy embraces the worlds of 
; ridmer and the Bible. . : 

perl discovers not just a story of return ip the 
' • experiences of Bloom add Stephen but a,“pat- 
tefq”. “Challenges to the traditipnal Wistfeyn 
idea of pj^er* are followed by : ‘’reaf^rm^tjQn " 


(of what, it is not clear! . Stephen’s cogitations 
on external reality follow this pattern (in “Pro- 
teus") and so do Bloom’s psychic transforma- 
tions (in “Circe"), which “disrupt seven cate- 
gories of common-sense reality", pass through 
a Freudian death of the ego, and then a Jungian 
rebirth (with diagram). Perl’s pattern, indeed 
the argument of this book, leads to Molly; she 
is “the aboriginal starting point to which man 
must return”. Her ‘‘Yes” is a “trumpet blast” 
for P^irl, convincing him that ‘‘the old dispensa- 
tion has breathed its last". He beholds "a 
theodicy - a defence of the universal order”. 
Admittedly, the novel “fedeflnes theodicy" a 
bit - as “a state of psyche". Molly’s presum- 
ably: “In her womb -like mind the new being is 
fleshed out.” There the characters become for 
Perl q “trinity of humanity's best essences - an 
association of sensibility; they are Odysseus, 
Penelope, arid Telemachus - the Holy Family 
of modernism”, Certainly nothing in the old 
dispensation could have supported patterns 
like these. Now that it is over, there is nothing 
to hinder their being “constructed" (In Joyce’s 
profound phrase, which Cor Perl characterizes 
“our world") “upon the incertitude of the 
Void". 

By “reading backwards. from Ulysses", Perl 
maintains, "the whole history of the European 
novel can be read as one long story". He briefly 
. examines several novels he regards as repre- 
sentative, in order to show that they are, like 
Ulysses, "based Upon the Odyssean metaphor 
- the return, or more accurately, the battling 
. home"; here’ too “both the homeland and the 
obstacles ato ng the way are phenomena of cul- 
ture". Thanks to bis historical perspective, or, 
as he believes, the historical perspective hatu- 
. ral tq novelists, . the battle ;is always the same; 


habits, tools, aids. James Merrill, for instance, 
makes much preliminary use of ail Onij.i 
board, and, when finishing a poem, now and 
then takes “a puff of grass, or a crumb of Alice 
Toklas fudge”. 

With writers from the United Stales, the 
view that creativity is ineffable runs up against 
the institution of the creative writing course. 
As Elizabeth Bishop says. “1 don’t believe in 
teaching poetry at all, but that’s what they want 
one to do." But John Gardner feds Ihui he 
discovered, early in his teaching career, that it 
was “fairly easy to transform an eager, intelli- 
gent student into a publishing creative writer”, 
while William Goycn’s endorsement is un- 
equivocal: “I believe that everybody can 
write." He Finds writing classes “refreshing and 
exhilarating and in touch with life". 

The interviews with Gabriel Garcia Mar- 
quez and Carlos Fucntcs are of particular in- 
terest: it seents that, in Latin America today, 
the novel counts as it has ceased to in Europe 
and the United States; both novelists are 
strongly aware of their political and social re- 
sponsibilities. Fuentes points out that, in con- 
trast to his European counterpart, the modern 
Latin American novelist has no oppressive 
nineteenth-century novel-tradition behind 
him; his problem is that he has too much, 
rather than too little, to say; he feels a need “lo 
give voice to all that has been silenced by his- 
tory". Fuentes's piece exemplifies an impor- 
tant function of the interview - to give, more 


idea to be present in so many (or perhaps all?) 
novels: what he Finds in them, he says, is “a 
return to basics”. 

Perl’s pattern of return is so broadly con- 
ceived, that it “fits" a bewildering array of 
material besides fiction. It is intended us a 
comprehensive theory of modernism; all the 
elements of modernism arc found to be compu- 
table “implicitly", because of the place they - 
occupy or are assigned in the pattern, regard- 
less of who or what is returning, or how. For 
Perl, Odysseus - not exactly a modern, hut tlm 
modernist archetype - returned to “fun- 
damentals” (after having gone “too far"); so 
did Rousseau’s Julie when she went back to her 
social and marital obligations (in La Nouvclle 
Htlotie)', so did Nietzsche in Hying to get be- 
hind moral and religious distinctions between 
"spirit and matter . . . human and animal im- 
pulses”*, so did T. S. EUot when lie returned to 
classicism, royalism, Anglo-Cathollcism. Perl 
is, of course, aware that his texts fulfil the 
conditions of return in quite different ways. 
This does not, for him, cast doubt on the gener- 
al validity of his scheme; it inspires him to 
develop a complox, theoretical vocabulary in 
order to take account of differences within (he 
overall. ideology of return. Tints Julio's return 
is “ethical” , Snint-Preux's “epistcmlc” (there 
are five variations in this book alone); Nietz- 
sche’s return is “Burckhardtian”, Walter 
Pater’s “theodicean”. The pattern then allows 
structural parallels lo be built up: “ethical re- 
turn is theodicean; (he epistemic, Burckhard- 
tian’’. 

Perl’s. method reveals here more about his 
own conceptual system than about the texts to 
which he applies it . His reading of Four Quar - 
" teb is similarly ingenious. He does not simply 


vividly than an essay might, an imprest 
writer’s cultural mul political content w 
respect, mul in others, the interview ^ 
Nadine 1 1 01 dimer is disappointing. ^ 
The interview can also serve toiecorff. 
recollections of the long-lived. 
Spender, in his piece, is self-cffaciiw 


Turning nasty 


Her mione Lee 

JOHN HALPERIN 

The Lifeof Jane Austen 

299pp. Brighton: Harvester. £25. 
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Spender, in his piece, is self-cffadag;^ Jane Austen, her nun 
o \ eats, Eliot, Pound, Auden, Matf* [£■ which Harvester’s blu 
le1.1ungw.1y. rh ^ ma8 » b ul the comf "the present generatio 

w U ? ’ ri S "I 1 ,l?r n i ,L ?L con,ra ? 1 ' deal biography”, is an assass 
Wesl offers some splendid dcmmdaiioK:t,i ( n ® his cue from the demythi 
L-.lioi: “a poseur”; Shaw: “a poor nmf nW Harding, Marvin Mu 
) eats: "wasn’t a hit impressive”; Arnold^ f Farre r, Elizabeth Hardwick ■ 
uetl: “horrible"; Cyril Connolly: QOVe j s B ct j V ert and angry 1 

interesting person"; Somerset Maugh« society they describe, John Hi 
“couldn't write for toffee”. For those Ito squash, once and for all, the 
for more revelations about her relations of affection and sympathy f 
with II. Cl. Wells, she has n short answer ll* “Janeitism”, though it hasn’ 
was a long lime ago, und it wasn’t interest^- 1 embarrassing as Kipling’s C 
Told that Anthony West is writing abosit honour unto England’s Jane 
theory that Joan of Are was a bastard prims had a long innings. It lingers 
she sighs: “1 wish he’d turn his mind loti graphics by Mary Lascelle; 

problems than bastardy." The interviews 1 Jenkins of the 1930s and 40s, 
ducted by Marina Warner, catches, unfajj likeable and admirable persi 
taWy, nn unrepeatable character. And only)! cent introductions to the Pei 
in time: like other interviews in thevol*. Margaret Drabble’s (“she w 
with Williams, Bishop, Goyen, Gardner -j modest person . . . morally ii 
gains nn added resonance from the factthna gance”) and Ronald Blythe’s 
subject is now dead. lysane mind [and] a gay hear 

It is perhaps inherent in the mterrio;®! have none of this. Like Law 
that this volume of Writers at WorJt.&Iep on Frost, or Henri Troyat on' 
vious ones, is uneven; but it is also ndd ’ of those biographers with a pr 
entertaining, comic, illuminating. of his subject. It wasn't just 1 


und personal behaviour. Nietzsche itaadsi 
the major ideologist of return; he pointed 
way back to the pre-Socrntic Greeks andths 


Poor Jane Austen, her number is up. “The 
Life", which Harvester’s blurb hopes will be- 
come “the present generation’s definitive cri- 
tical biography", is an assassination job. Tak- 
ing his cue from the demythologizing critics - 
D W.Harding, Marvin Mudrick, Reginald 
Farrer, Elizabeth Hardwick - who find in the 
novels b covert and angry resistance lo the 
society they describe, John Halperin sets out to 
squash, once and for ail, the English tradition 
of affection and sympathy for Jane Austen. 
“Janeitism”, though it hasn’t always been as 
embarrassing as Kipling’s ("Glory, love and 
honour unto England’s Jane!”), has certainly 
had a long innings. It lingers on from the bio- 
graphies by Mary Lascelles and Elizabeth 
Jenkins of the 1930s and 40s, which describe a 
likeable and admirable person, into such re- 
cent introductions to the Penguin editions as 
Margaret Drabble’s (“she was a private and 
modest person . . . morally incapable of arro- 
gance”) and Ronald Blythe’s (“an uncommon- 
ly sane mind [and] a gay heart”). Halperin will 
have none of this. Like Lawrance Thompson 
on Frost, or Henri Troyat on Tolstoy, he is one 
of those biographers with a pronounced dislike 
of his subject. It wasn't just that Jane Austen 
wrote out of repression and resentment; what 
he wants us to understand is that she was a 
thoroughly unpleasant woman. 

The family records which speak of her as 
cheerful, benevolent, uncensorious and uni- 
versally liked, are therefore dismissed ns 
cover-ups. Halperin mines the only other 


tragic but vigorous, life-enhancing tit * i .sources - juvenilia, novels and letters - to 
man, and he bottled with all modem d* establish his Jane Austen, of whom the reader 
tions of it. "Modern” on this reckoning iitifc might very well say, with Virginia Woolf. “I 
to mean anything since Plato and St PuW • would rather not find myself alone in the room 
the result is a much more sweeping revisiaid with her". 

vulucs than anything envisaged by Rous* Halperin's Jane Austen, from n “teenager", 

Joyce or Eliot. Perl dues not say htw«» * is bitter, malicious, cynical and cold-blooded, 
iously misleading it is to derive a single ide* She gels on badly with her mother and is 
gy from Nietzsche's work ns a whole (htwj L pwved by lifelong “sibling rivalry” (a mtich- 
uppnrcntly from n few paperback iramtew . railked phrase) forqil her brothers and even for 
Nor docs lie mention Nietzsche's pwocap - Cassandra. She is petty, bnd-tempered, dia- 
lion with the idea in the problematic fed® lojal and cruel. At the same time, she "has 
“eternal recurrence". For Pori, (heWT : difficulty in feeling", and is unnaturally chilly 
Nietzsche proclaimed for us is simply 0 ^ . wd detached. She is “neurasthenic", border- 
instnto psychology us the most import***® ‘ kg on the hysterical, in her dislike of noisy 
studies". Iliis allows him to see Flew Jlf r jMdren, crowded rooms and boring visits. She 
mg "ful filled Nietzsche's prophecy* ■ “OMisistently unhelpful and ungenerous when 

the awkward fact (which Perl admits) (wrest of her family is ih trouble, and is re- 
Frcud treated return ns “negative, s W* [ P , difficult and unpleasant by most of 
sion". l*crl feels, howevor, that Freud "ss® Otf relatives. Bitter until her mid-thirties be- 
nol have been nearly so surprised or ind^J g»he has not been published, she is “self- 
nl Jung’s attempt to make "the ” Usfie d" Q nce she has been. Above all , she is a 

mythic unconscious « benign and a,,c * ^ sa PP°J nlc d virgin, desperate 

part of psychic life”. Did not W increasingly wretched ut being left 

ledgo 11 “return to origins” lo *’ an ^ unn ^ e write about much 

fact in Bcyotul the Pleasure her balked desire for love and maritul 

gives only n short quotation, and thb«# • ' 

reveal that “the old stale of things-,' not a derisory chnracterizutlon. There 

the living entity is striving to rc(wn . JT^ble sadness and ferocity in the 
Freud's mature view, the state of w *v~*« the letters are often written with 
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part of psychic life”. Did not IWJKJ Increasingly wretched ut being left 

ledge 11 “return to origins” to be a ww* shel 1 1, and unable to write about much 

fact In Beyond the Pleasure her balked desire for love and maritul 

gives only u short quotation, sad ’ 

reveal that “the old slate of things not a derisory characterization. There 
the living entity is striving to rol^ "V, sadness and ferocity in the 

Freud's mature view, the stale of .and the letters are often written with 

The problems inherent In S S rd entlessness in the end 

method show up aguin here. TkW®* ^^belief. Ultimately, his “spinster 


method show up oguln here. W 
tention of his book Is to ssteg»« 


^between ancient values and modem distor- point to return as one theme In the poems, but 
?° n *i ^ V interprets , the! entire sequence as a “general 

“ *“ L1 ” jjresentation and analysis of the Ideology of 


novel itself, which for: blip derives .{In ail 


tcmion or ms oook is 10 IftMimni 7 « 

ward-looking habit of mind, whichb as the adorable Jane whose charao*’ 

ly natural to the artistic latelligoncaw^^ i^Ttemed part of the English landscape, 
models, standards, precedents, ^ fife {o ^ok, after aU, between 

perhaps no less Indispensable UJOltw^, ’^ u ^ d Janeites who feU in love with 

spiritual life which cannot ^ fought that Mr Collins 


cases?) ^fropri CP 10 ; because the novel moved retum^iVtd siocetheGuar/ettareaculmina-' 
from Wc times to explore the feaUties ; tion of Eiipt’s development as * poet, all his 
^ th6 ,f Cne pobtry Is seen as movihg towards this end. The 

batUe e " : . significance, of his resistant to Romanticism 

. van ous Kmd^ of idealization , . To imagiiie the/ and to dissociated sensibility; the siertiflconce. 
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' ^ (which for PeTl Is the stylistic key to the poems’ 1 
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'writing^; displaced. 
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which the correct name may which takes the novels as 
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Apart from the novels, all Halperin has to go 
on are a few family si ones, and the letters, with 
their notorious gaps, their mass of local and 
domestic detail and their famous moments of 
acerbity: “Only think of Mrs Holder’s being 
dead! - Poor woman, she has done the only 
thing in the World she could possibly do, to 
make one cease to abuse her." It’s bracing, 
certainly, not to have such bursts of energetic 
irresponsibility covered up, but the enraged 
opprobrium Halperin heaps on each of these 
remarks is heavy-handed and humourless. The 
confidential, jokey, energetic qualities of the 
letters are flattened into a uniform “cold- 
blooded nastiness". 

A letter about her rich aunt, Mrs Leigh 
Perrot, ‘‘looking about her with great diligence 
and success for Inconvenience and Evil" is said 
to “reek of pettiness”; a comical account of her 
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brother James spending his whole visit “walk- 
ing nboilt the House and banging the doors, or 
ringing the bell for a glass of water" is called 
“astonishingly bad-tempered . . ; more than 
mere neurasthenia . . . open resentment"; 
whnt might read as an affectionate joke with 
XTBSsiflidnr (iffell me your sweet little innocent 
ideas") is deemed to be ‘‘sneering’’ and “bad- 
tempered”; a rueful quip about Scott (“has rio 
business to write novels, especially good ones. 

- It is not fair") is evidence of her being 
“miffed" by his fame; and some rather sensi- 
ble, realistic advice to ber niece Fanny (“you 
are not in love . . you have never been really in 
love”) demonstrates that she “half hysterically 
considered iove’ to be on hallucinatory dis- 
order". Even omissions are grist to Halperin's 
mill: the fact that Jane’s brothers did not name ' 
their children after her is evidence that they 
disliked her. 

This crudely hostile method has depressing 
results when applied to the novels. The juveni- 
lia are taken apart for signs of “early heartless- 
ness”, with Lady Susan as a prize specimen - 
"one of Jane Austen’s most disagreeable, un- 
pleasant creations’* - not a symptom (as might 
be argued) of early energetic bravura, pleasure 
In extremes and flexing of muscles, but of • 
ndolescferit bitterness and a vision into “the ' 
heart of darkness”. After that, We’re 'bway: 
Pride and Prejudice is filled with “strains of 
cynicism and nastiness", Sense and Sensibility 
is “bleak and black and nasty”, “undeviatingly 
judgmental” and “Crabby”, “prevented from 
being truly great by the author’s ill-temper and 
impatience with her own characters". “Jane 
Austen clearly wrote the book in a foul mood: 
the’ nastiness is everywhere." Norihanger 
Abbey is "the work of a caustic, disappointed 
woman" (eg, “‘Dress is at all times a frivolous 
distinction’, snarls the novelist"). Mansfield- 
Park, which ends “in a paroxysm of rage”, is . 
(again) “the work of a middle-aged and dis- 
appointed woman", and the r treatment of Dick 
MusgroVe in Persuasion is; of course, “grat- 
uitously harsh, shockingly cruel and mali- 
cious”: “Here Jane’s fangs show , through in 
undisguised harshness." ■ ■ - 

As Halperin’s thesls is that Jane’s fangs show 
thrdugh like this because she never got mar- 
ried, the novels all have to be read as express- , 
ions Of spinsterly resentment. So, for ail .that ' 
Sense and Sensibility. ends; as Halperin in,.. 
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appropriately puts it, with the two heroines 
getting their men, the novel is about the diffi- 
culty for an intelligent eighteenth-century 
woman in “finding the right man"; Nor (hanger 
Abbey shows her asking the old question: 
“Where is the man for me?”, and so on. Pas- 
sages on the elusiveness of good husbands are 
used “to help explain why Jane Austen never 
married”; quotations about marriage, love and 
money- whether spoken by Darcy, Marianne, 
Isabella Thorpe or even Mary Bennet - are 
cited as “the novelist speaking", and the sad- 
ness of Persuasion is predictably attributed to 
the youthful loss of Tom Lefroy. The teasing, 
evasive endings of the novels, which irritate 
Halperin so much - “anticlimax of awful pro- 
portions" ( Pride and Prejudice), "dis- 
astrous . . . awful ending” (Sense and Sensibil- 
ity), "bungled" {Northanger Abbey), “another 
botched ending" ( Mansfield Park), “dreary” 
(£mma) - are explained as manifestations of 
Jane Austen's envy of her own characters: 
“Could she have been . . . jealous and resent- 
ful of the happiness she was forced to provide 
[them]?" The strategy entails a simplistic extra- 
polation from the life to the work which is 
particularly sticky in the case of a writer for 
whom we have very little private information. 
Halperin is constantly forced into embarrass- 
ing positions such as “That is a note of sexual 
desperation, surely" (of "there will be nobody 
worth dancing with, and nobody worth talk- 
ing to’’); or “Romance had come into Jane 
Austen’s very bedroom .... Surely she had 
romance on her mind" (of Cassandra’s engage- 
ment). The eager search for parallels between 
life and fiction is the occasion of some compla- 
cent back-patting: “Mr Wood house is prob- ' 
ably a male version of Mrs Austen, though no 
one has noticed this before." But, by turning 
all the novels into thinly coded versions of the 
"spinster novelist's" dissatisfactions, Halperin 
succeeds in making them all sound the same. 
And when he is not harping on this theme, his 
ideas about the novels are few indeed. Here 
•at^is -sumnungpvpisf^Prftr# Itfhd PfyudtceT 
Mansfield Park, Persuasion and Sanditoiv. 

It is about the difference between true and false 
moral values. It Is about the difference between the 
appearance of things, the ways }n which they may be 
perceived, and their true' reality, the ways in which 
they exist. 

Like Pride and Prejudice . . . [it] is about true and 
false values, right and wrong ways of looking at 
things - how to live, in short. 


The argument, as so often in Jane Austen’s novels, 
illuminates true and false ways of seeing - true and 
false moral values. Once again it provides a lesson In 
how to live. 

At the centre of it, as so often in her stories, is the 
question of appearance and reality, true and false 
mornl values, accurate and inaccurate waysof seeing. 

In general, for all its thorough excavations, 
the book has a sloppy air. Slapdash connec- 
tions are made, as here: "Five years younger 
than Wordsworth and three years younger 
than Scott, Jane Austen, called ‘Jenny’ ns a 
child, derived her given name from her great- 
grandmother on her mother's side.” Clumsy 
lists of funny lines from the novels are given to 
illustrate her “razor-sharp wit". Bad-tempered 
remarks are made about other writers: "It is 
also nonsense, like so much of Forster's critic- 
ism.” Cliches run riot: “Jane Austen’s child- 
hood was not all sunshine and smiles”, the 
move to Bath "was a watershed event in her 
life", “Like Byron, Jane Austen laughs so as 
not to weep", “one can sparkle and yet be 
deep". The book's ending, about her dying 
moments, is a breathtakingly sentimental piece 
of trash, pc rhaps intended as compensation for 
Halperin's previous hostility: 

What thoughts, if any, may have raced through the 
fading light of her mind we of course shall never 
know. Did she, perhaps, dream of Chawlon . . . ? 
Did she recall that wonderful moonlit walk . . . ? 
Did her thoughts stray back to that tumultuous trip 
to London in the autumn of 1815 ... 7 Did she 
dream of that vibrant autumn of 1800, when she 
danced her feet off at ihc Basingstoke ball . . .7 Did 
her thoughts wander back to . . . bittersweet 
memories cf a boy* named Tom who had first touched 
heV heart . . .7 Surely some portion of her last earth- 
ly thoughts must have been of Cassandra . . . Cas- 
sandra in whose arms she lay cradled; Cassandra; 
Cassandra. 

At one point Halperin quotes- approvingly 
from David Cecil about Jane Austen's detach- 
ment from “the life around her". "Here it was 
that she differed from most women. The crea- 
tive impulse, which in them fulfilled itself as 
^ wiAi^iij T no f i ic r rhr i r e rftr ffftf e tlftsgffa r m ifsr. 11 
The implications of this passage - that being a 
wife and mother is a female norm, that it fulfils 
the same “creative impulse" as writing, and 
that only a peculiar kind of woman would need 
to substitute writing for marriage and mother- 
hood — are blithely endorsed by Halperin, as 
though no such thing as a feminist critical tradi- 
tion existed or needed to be argued with. His is 
a bigoted and narrow view bf Jane Austen; I 
hope it will be superseded. 


Anxiously aphoristic 


Roger PauJin 

RAHEL VARN HAGEN 
Gesammelte Werke 
Ten volumes 

Edited by Konrad Feilchenfeldt, 
UweSchweikert and Rachel E. Steiner 
Munich : Matthes und Seitz. 

3882213426 .... 

Between 1790 and 1830 a Jewess emerged from 
the ghetto to assume dqminance over Berlin’s 
most frequented salon; From biirtg merely 
Rahel Levin she became Antonie Friederike 
Vamhagen Vpn ; Ense > a diplomat’s wife ^ and 
“Exzellenz". Her life illustrates the aspirations 
entertained by Jews in Prussia after their legal 
emancipation, but also the social pressures ex- 
erted on them, the strictly defined terms on 
which they might become Germans. Rahel 
Varnhagen would have remained in the realm 
of the merely typical had not her , engaging 
personality, the vivacity and vividness of her 
conversation and mots, the! encompassing 
gregariousrtess of her circle, become thfe sub- 
ject Of a literary memorial set up by herTelict 
husband, . Karl August Vafnliagen von Ense:. 
Rahel'. Ein Buch des Auden kens far ihre 
Freioide l (1834). She became,- in death more 
than in life, the object of a cult of feminine 
sensitivity aqd liberally generous sentiment. 
And yet she might have, been remembered 
merely as dne bf those Romantic women, like 
Caroline or Dorothea Schlegel, who are 
quoted for their letters, and mentioned In .ev- 
ery inemoir, but are hot essentially creative 
artists, had she not in addition become the 
symbol of an existence as.“Jtidin und Paria". 


These are Hannah Arendt’s words from her 
book on Rahel (1959). Hannah Arendt saw 
Rahel above all as a part of “jOdisches Schick - 
sal”, symbolically marking with her death in 
1833 the hundred years to come before Jews 
were to learn that they could no Longer be 
Germans. 

The editors of this ten-volume edition have 
had no easy task, in terms either of the emo- 
tions aroused by their subject, or of the schol- 
■ arly record of her writings. They have decided 
against a historical-critical edition, reprinting 
In facsimile the Bitch des Andenkens and the 
various volumes,- mainly of correspondence, 
published after Vamhagen’s death with the 
assistance of his niece Ludmilla Assing. 
Volume Nine of the edition - assorted letters 
from various sources - does, however, bring 
an amount of welcome, new, hitherto un- 
published material.. And Volume Ten is an 
impressive ' and useful -documentation of 
Rahei's life, work and personality. 

Rahel Vown particular certitudes and un- 
certainties - her admiration for Goethe, her 
creative refuge in letter- writing, ber aphoristic 
apergtis, bul also her indefinite social status, 
her obsessive anxieties -*■ are. all typical of 
. Romanticism. But she was denied the com- 
pensations and fulfilment that the Romnntlc 
movement gave to its poets, 

the Norton Anthology of Literature by 
. Women t The tradition in English, edited- by 
, Sandra M 1 . Gilbert and Susan Gubar (2,457pp. 
Naw York: Norton;. $19.95. 0 393 95301 2), has 
recently been published, but is only available 
in the United States and Canada. From over 
150 authors, it represents poetry, stories, 
drama, .essays, journals .and letters, ' 
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For fear and plunder 


Exactions of empire 
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H. G. Koenigsberger 

J.R.HALE 

War and Society in Renaissance Europe 1450- 
1620 

282pp. Fontana. Paperback, £3.95 (hardback, 
Leicester University Press. £15). 

0006860176 


Not many years ago, a distinguished seven- 
teenth-century specialist, whom I had asked 
about recent work on Britain and the Thirty 
Years War, told me that most English his- 
torians of the period were not very interested in 
war and international relations. He was quite 
right; but happily this attitude is changing. 
Early modern historians are now coming to 
recognize what was always much more obvious 
to medievalists and to twentieth-century his- 
torians: that war was an essential part of the 
history of European society. The Fontana His- 
tory of European War and Society has done 
much to redress the traditional historio- 
graphical imbalance, and this new volume in 
that series is a superb example of the rich 
insights which this approach can give. 

Sir John Hale's view of war is thoroughly 
unromantic. He quotes Erasmus that “war is a 
fine thing to those who know it not". But war 
was almost universally accepted as a fact of life, 
a matter of “violent housekeeping" in a society 
which took violence for granted. “Political 
Europe was like an estate map", Hale writes, 
“and war was a socially acceptable form of 
property acquisition." The mid-fifteenth- 
century humanist. Lorenzo Valla, gave four 
reasons for the frequency of wars: the desire 
for glory, the hope for booty, the fear of incur- 
ring disaster later if the strength of others is 
allowed to increase, and the wish for avenging 
a wrong and defending friends. Hale accepts 


these reasons and formulates them himself as 
“wars . . . arise from the relationship, at any 
given moment and depending on the mood 
(and resources) of the decision-making author- 
ity, between greed, fear and altruism". Perso- 
nally, I would put true altruism so far down the 
scale of motivation as to be virtually invisible, 
and I would have made even more of the mo- 
tive of fear than Hale does. For even the desire 
for glory was, in rulers, often less a positive 
emotion-than the fear of losing “reputation" 
and therefore influence. The domino theory, 
though not of course by this name, flourished 
as much in the Renaissance as it does today 
and, then as now, it was all too often a cynical 
or self-deceptive cover for aggression through 
fear. 

The emphasis of this book is, however, not 
on the causes of war but on its impact on peo- 
ple, both soldiers and civilians. The number of 
soldiers in relation to tola! populations re- 
mained quite small in this period. For his cam- 
paign against Brittany in 1491, for instance, 
Charles VIII hoped to raise a fighting force of 
20,000, with 28,000 non-combatants in sup- 
port, at a time when France had about a million 
able-bodied men. Yet this was considered 
quite a large army. There were two principal 
reasons for the smallness of military forces: the 
expense of paying for an army and the diffi- 
culty in getting men to serve. Soldiers’ pay was 
lower than that of unskilled labourers and, 
during the prolonged inflation of the sixteenth 
century, tended to deteriorate further. Yet 
some men always would serve, even when not 
pressed, to get away from home, for love of 
adventure and, unlike most rulers, really for 
the sake of honour; but mostly in the hope of 
booty and plunder. There were just enough 
examples to make this plausible, such as the 
sack of Rome, in 1527, and that of Antwerp, in 
1576. For most men, however, it turned out to 
be a vain hope. The great fortunes were made 


Studying to be manly 
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JAMES J. SUPPLE 

Arm* Versus Letters: The military and literary 
ideals in the ‘Essais’ of Montaigne 
361pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £27.50. 
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Montaigne’s Essais begin with a protestation of 
. honesty: “C’est icy un livre.de bonne foy, lec- 
tern-”. But the portrait he goes on to draw of 
• himself is a selective one, to say the least. One 
of his more notorious whoppers is his descrip- 
tion of himself as a soldier when his military 
experience, if any, was slight: no evidence, in 
fact, survives of. his having seen active service 
at all. Contemporaries mocked him for this, 
and suggested that his aim in so ostentatiously 
- identifying with the noblesse d'fyfe, the old, 
sword-bearing, military aristocracy, was to 
make readers forget his family’s recent ascent 
from the noblesse de robe , the lawyer caste, 
and their not very distant antecedents in trade. 
Junes J. Supple deplores (his unkind view of 
his subject, and spends many pages trying to 
, exonerate Montaigne from the charge of snob- 
, bery. HiS argument seems, roughly, to be that 
Montaigne did not conceal his bourgeois past, 

■ and if he did, the system of accession to nobility 
required him to do so. Becoming noble was, it 
seems, largely a matter of being accepted as 
such by those of older birth: n family had to 
“Vivre nobiemerit" for several generations in 
order :tq live down its rot lire. 

Whether Montaigne was or was not a snob is 
not a very pressing, question for present-day 
readers. There are other and more interesting 
reasons for tys preoccupation with things milit- 
ary.. (Many of his chapters, ; particularly in 
Bpbk One, concern themselves With questions 
ofstrategy, leadership. a^d diplomacy', the title 

■ of ) Florid’s translation, Essayes: or Moral! , 

‘ Pbiitike and MiHtarie Discourses is not a mis- 
leading ohe.) He lived .through the Wars of 
Religion/ and had to lead first the estate of 
.Montaigne and thenjfoi* four years the city of 
Bofdeaux, of which; he was mayor, through . 
troubled and dangerous times. But perhaps : 
6ven more important In' determining , fris'lifor, 
ary interest 'in.wqr Was.|is xe,a<ling 6f; Roman 


historians and moralists. From them he de- 
rived a concern with courage, with that manly 
virtue which is traditionally tested on the 
battle-ground. He set himself to study what it 
was to be a man: not only homo but vir. As he 
grew older and saw the anonymity and haphaz- 
ardness of war at first hand, he expressed him- 
self more and more sardonically about military 
glory, but he never ceased to honour. courage, 
whether moral or physical. • 

Dr Supple has done the reader a service in 
celling his attention to a side of the Essais often 
neglected today. But he has not served him 
best by building his book around the old 
schoolroom arms-and-letters, pen-is-mightier- 
than-the-sword topos. He is able to show that 
Montaigne did not come down firmly on one 
side pr the other, but one wonders whether 
anyone outside a schoolroom ever did. War, 
which Montaigne deplored, was the Occasion 
for acts of courage, which he admired: study of 
the ancient authofi, whom he loved, could 
degenerate into pedantry, which he loathed. 
These are true and important insights,' but 
hardly new ones. It should not take more than 
- 200 pages tp win. through to conclusions such as 
that Montaigne believed in the “basic viability” 
;of both the military and literary ideals, or that 
he saw books as “a; valuable Way of extending 
our personal, experience”;. . ' ■ 

. Nor should 290 pages of itext need forty' 
pages of footnotes. Supple cannot make, the 
most anodyne observation without buttressing' 
it with references to earlier critics. The first 1 
sentence of the book - “The question of origin- 
ality, as Richard Sayce-qujfo rightly observed, , 
is a vexed pne •* -is only too accurate a foretaste : 
of what is to follow. Top'rniich time, isj spent 
going through thdeopibui secondary literature . 
•on Montaigiie, administering little pats on the 
-head, as to Sayce; or slhps on the wrist: “Eor- 
teau fails to realize 7 ; *, "Hexter rather 
underestimates . . /'. ‘‘Peter! Burke god too' 
far ,'V In a word, the book reads like a 
jhesis. Supple’s editors shoiild baVe helped him 
to avoid this. They sjioujtiajso baWhelptdhim 
to eliminate inlsprln, p, Some of yrttich affect the;- 
°f text ; ,th« “treatises'? on pl60 should 
■' pb “treaties”, .and oho assumes that the Object 


by those who financed wars and supplied the 
armies. 

But if relatively few soldiers actually fuuglit 
and fewer were killed in battle, far more civi- 
lians were involved in war. Most directly ami 
most dreadfully, this happened to women and 
children in towns taken after a long siege or. 
perhaps even worse, during a siege. For the 
defending soldiers would drive out "useless 
mouths", and the besiegers would drive them 
back, so that most of them died from hunger 
under the walls of their own towns. Even the 
great Admiral Coligny did this when he was 
besieged at St Quentin in 1557, and neither 
friend nor foe regarded this action as a stain on 
his honour. But when he was, probably wrong- 
ly, accused of complicity in (he murder of the 
duke of Guise, he was doomed as inevitably ns 
Aeschylus' Agamemnon. 

Tire indirect results of war affected whole 
populations. A French army of 6,U(X), march- 
ing in 1627-8 from La Rochelle to northern 
Italy, spread diseases which have been esti- 
mated to have killed over a million civilians. 
Even where there were no plagues, local 
populations were forced to house and feed sol- 
diers and to provide digging, trenching and 
carting services. On top of this came extra 
taxation which bore on people hundreds of 
miles from the theatre of war in the composite 
monarchies of the period. As Hale puts it. 

Parallel lines 

Randall Rogers 

ARTHERFERRILL 

The Origins of War: From the Stone Age to 

Alexander the Great 

240pp. Thames and Hudson. £12.50. 
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"How might Alexander have fought this battle 
(Waterloo) had he been in Napoleon’s shoes?" 
Surprisingly, Arther Ferrill attempts a detailed 
answer to this question in a book whose 
strength is its coverage of the prehistoric and 
Ancient periods. Although his discussion pur- 
ports to illustrate an evolution of techniques 
and Alexander’s place among the Great 
Captains, it serves to confirm the worst 
fears about this kind of military history. 

Despite its title, The Origins of War has little 
to do with why human societies fight wars. The 
author is interested in “organized warfare” 
characterized by formations, especially offen- 
sive ones with columns and lines, although he 
also considers squares and circles to bo equally 
legitimate. This kind of warfare is thought to 
have originated in Neolithic limes and made 
steady progress until it culminated In the battles 
of Alexander the Great. Moreover, the essen- 
tials of war remained substantially similar until 
the Industrial Revolution finally transformed 
warfare In the nineteenth century. Conse- 
quently , ProfessoT Ferrill believes that Alexan- 
der and Napoleon can be compared as tacti- 
cians rather ttian just as loaders of men and as 
conquerors. 

The author f covers a wide geographical and 
chronological span as he marshals examples 
from Australppithedne bone-pits and the 
Vietnam wan Yet he draws together, much 
work done in ancient military history oVer the 
■- PWt twenty, years and is equally familiar with 
archaeological and written evidence. His sec- 
. tions on the strategic problems of the Egyp- 
; tian, Assyrian anti Persian empires ate in- 
teresting and reminiscept of Edward Luttwak’s 
Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire, without 
that workis aU : perYading seqse of contempor- 
ary American ; strategic preoccupations. Fer- 
discussion of the evolution of Greek war- 
fare Is well done although not alj will agree with 
' «e. e^ent pfjersian influence, he sees in the 
; rmhtary organization, tactics ariti logistics of 
' OjMacedon and Alexander the. Great. . 
Ferrill rightly bmphaiizes.tbo important de- 
velopments in Greek pollqrcetks , during the 

k^h ^nfory ^ch provided tbie basts for 
^exandet arf Ms ..successort’ sjege warfare/ 

efficacy of 

. stirrup-less hqrserftenjn close combat, even if it 

*#■ 


•■the feeding of a garrison in Flanders 
thus break the budget of a peasant inf? 
brio”. ** 

Llcnuoinie historians have debated b h 
era tions whether war in early modem EoS 
advanced or retarded economic growth • 
development of capitalism. Rightly, I ^ 
Vlnlc dismisses this debate as unreal! WiS 
and its needs were so intimately interwov? 
the economic and social fabric of soriet? ' 
peacetime us well as in war, that theycanootb 
thought away for the purpose of deciding . 
would have happened without them. H*. 
equally sceptical of the common viev fc 
armies, or standing armies, were instniom 
of autocracy or means of imposing ft, ft! 
judgment, again, is surely correct, althwi] ■ 
would qualify it by suggesting that people r 
the time feared that armies would be itxrfj ; 
this way. as the Netherlamlcrs did with 
H's Spanish troops. It was in the Netbfiiaj '< 
too, that the duke of Alba made the oiicrd 
systematic attempt of the period touseaoe 
to abolish a country’s traditional liberties. Tk 
attempt was a most spectacular failure. 

This book is very readable; it is fuflojjp 
grams and bons mots. It is also fulloftmporta 
and often provocative comments on Enrofa 
society during the Renaissance. No histonttf 
the period shduld miss it or fail to recomsi! 
it to his students. 


Although Ferrill cites parallels frautk 
Spanish Armada, MacArthur’s Ph%ia 
campaign in the Second World War asdcki 
Vietnam war, his primary source of comp» 
live material is the battle of Waterloo, ltan 
even Napoleonic warfare more generally to 
interests him but what happened between ill 
forces of the Iron Duke and the French Enp 
or. Even allowing for this questionable laid 
comparison, the reader is left wondering,* 
Waterloo? On the level of generalship, Ik 
exercise is patently unfair to Nopokon.ftd 
concludes that Alexander would haw mk 
fewer mistakes at Waterloo. Yet the sis 
could be argued with Darius III oi 
Godwinson or even the much maligned w 
liam Westmorland in charge of the Fhrt 
forces. No one has ever claimed Waterloo# 
Napoleon’s bust battle. Why not Autfwta 
especially with Alexander in charge of • 
allied unity? Perhaps Ferrill believes that Ala 
under would have fought Jeno-AueutM* 
Napoleon did? Pcrlmfjs the Mnredonkn'i J* 
tie would have depended less on the bliad* 
of his adversaries? Even more 
Ferrill *s “reconstruction” of how IheM* 
onJnn army would have conducted itself agM® 
the forces of the Duke of WeWngjJ 
Although he acknowledges that it fa dlmaut 
assess the psychological impact of 
gunpowder on Alexander's men, he »■ 
matoly confident llml they would liw edffl " 
Muitland’s Brigade, if not all Wto* 1 “Jyy, 
To adopt FortiH's own method: ffha ^ 
other writers on military affairs have 
this book? MnchlnvelH would JJJ. 
pressed with Perrin's crudltloriaoj 1 ^; ^ 
the Ancients for evidence olfachigwu ■ , 
dard of military achievement. He W ( 
taken issue with him, however, 
fonship of mercenaries and progress . 
of war, since for Machiavelll 
diets were an obstacle to the 
civic military virtue and proper 
Sir Charles Oman might have m . 
among PenrUl's columns and 
master of the Peninsular War, 
about the Middle Ages and hadfo®® jJ 
for the achievements of medieval con®^ 
given the nature of their military jjjjf 1 
Perhaps he would have been 1«* ^ 

with the way in which .Macedonia^ 
are made to march over not only tne | 
Agincourt, but the whole of. 

• medieval military hist ory. 

Russia's Military Way to the ! 

Nature of Russian Military PoiVerl7 ^^i 
Christopher Duffy has now been 
paperback (256pp. Routledge and ^ 

^6.95. 0 7102, 0535X). First pubjh« d 111 
the book dxanunes the 5? n S e ?- p 

Riissiait military forte 'and ner 
advance. • ■ 


Ja mes Jolj 

DAVtDBLACKBOURN and GEOFF ELEY 
rhe Peculiarities of German History: 

Bourgeois society and politics in nineteenth- 
rentury Germany 

300 pp. Oxford University Press. £19.50 
(paperback, £7.95). 
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"fa Germany", David Blackbourn and Geoff 
filey write in their introduction to the two im- 


though from rather different angles and with a 
certain difference of tone, that, in Eley’s 
words, "the feebleness and subordination of 
the bourgeoisie have been exaggerated, that 
the degree of ‘positive’ integration [a familiar 
term in the German discussion of these prob- 
lems! in Germany’s political order was much 
greater, and that the ‘mixed’ authoritarianism 
of the Imperial Constitution was less a sign of 
pathology than of rational fittedness to histor- 
ically specific circumstances". Even if the sys- 
tem still ensured considerable political and 
economic privileges to the old flite, vigorous 


oortant and challenging essays which make up [If w P°P u,ar forces were beginning to make 

C volume, “the public and moral implica- [f[ emse,ves felt md Remand a response from 
nf historical writing have been felt with e S°yernment, while the big industrialists 


this volume, “the public nnd moral impiica- 
tloiis of historical writing have been felt with 
particular acuteness.” This is understandable 
enough, since any attempt to explain German 
history over the past two centuries has to con- 
front not only problems of social, political, 
economic and intellectual development, some 
of which show characteristics peculiar to 
Germany, but also painful moral judgments in 
the search for reasons for two world wars and 
for the success of National Socialism. The idea 
that there was a “German Sonderweg", a par- 
ticular and peculiar course of German history 
which separated it from the main line of de- 
velopment of western Europe, is not a new 
one. Many nineteenth-century German histo- 
rians were only too conscious that the late de- 
velopment of a unified nation state placed Ger- 
many at a disadvantage compared with France 
or Britain and that Germany was a nation 
which arrived late - a verspd'tete Nation in the 
famous phrase used as the title for a book by 
H. Plessner in 1959. 

More recently, however, the discussion has 
been revived in a new form. Instead of con- 
centrating on German militarism or German 
philosophy or the virtues or vices of the Ger- 
man character, the issue has been seen to be 
one of a conflict between German economic 
1 development in the late nineteenth century 
and the political institutions of the new Ger- 
man Empire, which established a structure 
that, it is implied, prepared the way for the 
. facial state of the twentieth century. Germany 
i somehow missed out on the bourgeois revolu- 
tion which produced liberal constitutions and 
y wtietiei in France-aod-B ritain ngd that estab- 
1 Bfaed a norm from which Germany was 


were able to run their own businesses in a 
ruthless paternalistic manner not because they 
were imitating feudal ways, but because this 
was the most effective way of securing their 
own interests, so that they were no different 
from capitalists anywhere else. The view of 
Wehler and others, following the work in the 
1920s of Eckart Kehr, was that German politic- 
al history before 1914 was to be explained in 
terms of a ruling class manipulating popular 
forces by appeals to national solidarity or pat- 
riotic enthusiasm even to the extent of risking 


The German Idea of Freedom, a work under- 
estimated for overlooked) by these authors. 

The book takes us to the heart of one of the 
most interesting discussions in recent histor- 
ical writing. Yet, just as the thesis which 
Blackbourn and Eley are attacking - of a 
“failed" bourgeois revolution and of the suc- 
cessful manipulation of the German people by 
the ruling class - does not account for all of the 
phenomena of Wilhelmine Germany (one such 
phenomenon, the mass pressure groups, is dis- 
cussed in detail by Eley in his earlier book 
Recasting the German Right ) , so too there are a 
number of problems about pre-1914 Germany 
which the alternative view also cannot explain. 
There was in Germany, to a greater extent 
even than in other European countries, a grow- 
ing sense of unease - the authors write of “the 
unstable and febrile nature of German political 
culture” - a growing anxiety about the fragility 
of German institutions which in part at least 
was due to the failure to reconcile the values of 
quite different types of society: feudal agra- 
rian, urban industrial, Marxist working-class; 
and this suggests that “the very success of 
Germany’s dynamic late-comer capitalism” 
was not perhaps as successful as Blackbourn 
and Eley's argument implies. Even if there is 
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iced liberal constitutions and T ** “ on ‘!*' a " l,ar J 

Ifrnnd-Brit ain nnd that estah- 8ulin « a,M l65pp - Allbon and Bu,b »' 

from which Germany was war as a itenreof stopping revolution.atJiomej „ 


: fought to have departed. The argument was 
hi feet already suggested in a remark of 
Wither Rathenau in 1912: “It will be difficult 
■ for future writers of German history to undcr- 

• how, In our time, two class systems could 
penetrate each other; the first is a survival of 
■o feudal system, the second the capitalist 

• rjjjy*te*t | . . . . But It will strike him as even 
i “tier that the newly arisen capitalist clnss had 
: liin of all to contribute to the strengthening of 


this is replaced by a picture in which, to quote 
Blackbourn, “if we ore to talk of manipulation 
at all . . . we should at least recognize that it 
was a two-way process’’. 

Eley’s Interest Is, in part at least, in the find- 
ing of a correct theoretical model to relate what 
was happening in Imperial Germany to what 
was happening elsewhere in western Europe. 
He uses some of the methods of the neo-Marx- 


: BW of all to contribute to the strengthening of Jsts (and, alas, some of their jargon, such as 

f fo feudal order,” This type of analysis was “problematic” used as a noun or the odd verb 

j** w up again In the 1960s and 70s, especially “to hegemonize”) to attack many of their con- 

lire Bielefeld historian I laas-Ulrlch Wehler elusions. It is valuable to have the theoretical 

totiitiraq of his colleagues. For all the Indust- framework of the discussion made clear; and 

Jf . fl Ad financial power ' of the German both Eley and Blackbourn are generous 

Wuigeoisie as It grew before 1914, the holders enough to recognize that Welder and others, 

; ®' ec °nofnic power had capitulated to (he by providing a sociological model in the 

, few* of the old landowning ruling class; nnd first place, suggested on alternative one. 


ronsequently liberalism never had o chance. Blackboum’s emphasis is less theoretical and 

■ Blackbourn and Eley, oh the other hand, lies rather on the complexity of German socie- 
f^none of this - or at least not much of ty and the'need for more detailed studies (of 

■ ^eyclajm, with considerable justification, which his dwii earlier book, Class, Religion and 
Jt! 'hey are rescuing Imperial Germany Local Politics In Wilhelmine Germany fa an 
'.•^5 ra 'he tyranny of hindsight” induced by excellent example) tp test the validity of a 

now know happened in the 1930s. general, undifferentiated schematic approach 
point' Out that to say that Germany de- such as that used by many German historians. 


. Point out that to say that Germany de- 
JJjed from a “normal” pattern of develop- 
"tat impUes the existence of such a pattern, 
they question the assumption 
liberalism on the British model provided 


“My emphasis has beeh”, he writes, “to recov- 
er the texture and meaning of . '; , civil society 
as if unfolded in nineteenth-century Ger- 
many/’ Both essays are cogently argued and 
are based on a mass of . detailed empirical ■ 


United 
they fell 
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iS* .■wnrf'-in any case. As filey writes, are based on a mass of, detailed ^empmea. 

i L^fo ' thqn flaking 1 why the German . knowledge, and (he foomate^which tbe pub- 
r&j-P^etafied to Win an approved liberal Usher has ’ 

ihoiild ask durtelves why we should the page, are full of valuable biblfographjc&l 
. vE^Wct it to bi liberal in the first place.” information. " ■ 

vyere originaUy ^ubUshed in One explanation which; the 

^ ,1980; and the adthprS ' at ODCe juciant'tD' -aplMeh ithe 

s at the centre of one of the . traditions of political ^ r 

I'S^fJ^dssjons which from time to time much time for H n' n math 

German historical pfofeSftlbn just clearly rather dissatisfied with Ac 

history has so tfrany moral used iri woll-known tn which 

edition ; has b&n ex- the differing bebaviom ro 
an interesting and judicious liberals st?ms in 1 - a the ^ e 

^hich does much to explain what concepts of what liberalism raeart. ^ > 


The,tw6 '^sftya argue, = 


enemy ; russiaI " ,■ from George Grosz', s The Face of the 
£2.95. 0 85031 f 14 X). . - . 

..oil reason why Bismarck’s Germany should 
have adopted the political institutions of' 
Gladstone's England, we still peed to know 
why the Bismarckian constitution was under 
strain from its inception, whereas British par- 
tiamentarianlsm weathered maiiy comparable 
storms. Wehferhas suggested one explanation; 
this book proposes another; and no doubt, as 
in so many violent historical controversies, we 
shall end up believing that each accounts for 
part but not all of the phenomena we are ana- 
lysing. 

The Peculiarities of German History Is a 
stimulating and impressive contribution to a 
fascinating debate which has implications far 
beyond Germany. The book makes us look 
again at many of our current assumptions 
about Wilhelmine Germany and raises fun- 
damental questions about the meaning of such 
hackneyed phrases as “the rise of the 
bourgeoisie”. Are J. Mayer id The Persistence 
of the Old Regime recently argued that there 
has never been a bpurgeois revolution any- 
where. Blackbourn ‘. and Kley, on the other 
hand, say, yes, there has, but it has taken many 
different political forms. By challenging the 
notion of the deutscher Sonderweg they are . 
not, as some of their German critics have sug- 
gested somehow cotidoning German policies 
or justifying the views of pre-1914 nationalists 
who stressed the uniqueness' of thi German 
tradition and German A'u//(rr, or treat jng 
National Socialism as Q fortuitous scourge of 
the Germati peopled They are carrying; the 
dialectical process of historical writing a stage , 
further and proposing pew types of .explana- 1 
tlon not only for Geriqon history but for the 
history of till industrial societies. And in Erig- 1 
land iu 1985 it is not without a .certain uneasi- 
ness that bur attention is drhwii to another 
sociefy dominated by powerful ; pressure 
groups outside as well as inside parliament in 
which “an ambiguous and unstable mass poli- 
tics was emerging”.' As Blackbourn and Eley 
: write in their first' sentence; all history is 
contemporary-,'! history, . but some’ is more 
contemporary than others, > . , , . 


Michael Hurst 
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The Economic Rise of the Habsburg Empire, 
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Two issues dominate this highly proficient 
and useful book. One is whether or not the 
Habsburg Empire ultimately became b single 
economic unit; the second is the quality of its 
commercial and industrial performance as 
compared to that of the other major European 
states, particularly in the half-century prior to 
the First World War. The author comes down 
heavily, perhaps too heavily, on the side of the 
optimists; claiming that integration and unity 
were an accomplished fact by 1914, and that 
Austria-Hungary performed impressively on 
the wider scene when all competing countries 
are taken into account. 

Much comment on the Monarchy has been 
inextricably bound up with politics and social 
theory. General works, even those of a more 
objective nature, have all too often consigned 
economic developments to a rather poor third 
place. Robert A. Kann and C. A. Macartney 
alike were frequently guilty on this count, 
while Oscar Jaszl found no problem in treating 
as self-evident an actually accelerating disin- 
tegration in the Empire after 1900. David Mit- 
rany went so far as to claim: “To lament the fall 
of Austria-Hungary as the disruption of a 
working economic unit is greatly to misinter- 
pret what had existed before the war, as well as 
to prejudice an understanding of what has fol- 
lowed alter it”. George Macesich wrote off as 
“incurable romantics” any who could credit the 
idea of the Monarchy as an economic unit. And 
all this before any but incipient research had 
-- B een tio g e rfrfo i r- ui m mJi m &ci man am tin. - 
distinguished scholars who were still of the 
pessimist persuasion even after wide-ranging 
research. W. W. Rostow in 1965 was sure that 
war had broken out after Sarajevo because the 
Habsburg economy had been in “an early pre- 
. conditions stage”, with' an agricultural society 
..in dissolution and the various nationalities un- 
controllable and rampant. More pertinent still, 
Alexander Gersch enkron in 1977 wrote of “An 
Economic Spurt that Failed”, and, faking the 
sundty territories in turn, diagnosed poor eco- . 

• nomic Integration. 

David F. Good has sought to start from 
square' one and work his way systematically 
through the chronology, introducing a steadily 
increasing degree of sophistication in argu- 
ment as the process gets under way. Like Ger- 
sch enkron, he adopts a strongly regional 
approach. Having shown how the developed 
western regions comprised by 1800 not only the 
“Alpine Lands", but those of Boheraia-Mora- 
via, he then shows how, first, the main Hunga- 
rian areas, and then those of Transylvania and 
Galicia became enmeshed in commercial and 
industrial development and agricultural mod- 
ernization. 

-Good stresses how change always travelled 
from west to east, and slaughters several sacred 
cows, such as the revolutionary effects of 1848 
arid the vast importance of feudalism in 
Hungarian agriculture, along the way. When 

• he is faced with a lack of evidence of economic 
integration, his eye lights Imaginatively on the 
averages of personal bank deposits in his 
chosen provincial units; on their infant mortal- 
ity rates; on the number of medical practition- 
ers per head of population; and- on. literacy 
rates. All of. which enable him to show how 

• much' Gersch enkron overemphasized the role 
. of persisting differences and inconsistencies, 

VVhen to.tbis one adds an exact delineation of 
chronological phases, with the gaps in develop:- 
ment .between the western areas and the rest 
: initially widening; and then being increasingly 
nariroWed (above ail after 1873), we see just 1 
how 1 untrue Getsclienkroq’8 contentions 
. actually are. Koerber's policies after 1900 may 
not have prevented political agitation, but they; 
ce (airily intensified. the process of economic: 
integration, as Good's analysis of capital, 
movements and' of. the roles of. banks, com- 
panies and cartels proves. He has made his 
case, and with distinction. 
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Natural acts 
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Eric Korn 

After its mother’s smile and its feeding-bottle, 
the first shape a child learns to recognize and 
name is likely to be an aardvark. Ora penguin, 
a panda, giraffe or koala. U is strange, 
perverse and not what Locke or Piaget would 
have predicted, that we do not begin with 
elementary geometrical forms and elaborate 
them; we start our children’s knowledge of the 
world with the intricate and the exotic, rather 
than the simple and familiar. Perhaps this is 
what one would expect of a species that puts 
monkeys on bicycles and anoints itself with 
rhinoceros horn, that has always enjoyed a 
heedless mastery of nature, exploiting animals 
both in fact and fiction, has slaughtered them, 
petted them and moralized about them in the 
most off-hand fashion. Brought up on Aesop 
or Babar or Cock Robin or Donald Duck, it is 
no wonder that we think creatures are for 
pointing a moral or an arrow; abusing animals 
as \ye do, it is no wonder that we traduce them 
to our children. 

A more wholesome spirit is abroad. None of 
the animals in these books dresses up or goes 
shopping or displays heroic virtues. They 
breed, they fight, they play, they mate, and by 
and large they do it in the wild and with other 
animals (there is however, a photograph of 
John Aspinalt rough-housing with a gorilla, 
which excites mixed emotions). Kilmeny 
Niland’s Bright Eyes and Bushy Tatis is the 
most old-fashioned of these. It is essentially a 
pin-up album of Ms Niland’s attractive pictures 
of exotic creatures, in poses which combine 
heraldic solemnity with a precise, breathing. 


caught-in-the-act fidelity. We admire the be- 
wigged porcupine, like a spectral judge; the 
great-eared and timorous bilbey; the dapper 
platypus and the warty and churlish iguana. 
The text is random and quirkish, like a mediev- 
al bestiary: we leam that the ring-tailed lemur 
can eat juicy fruit with great delicacy and that 
SO, 000 stoats died for King George Vi’s 
Coronation; that the ocelot has a well-founded 
suspicion of humans, whereas the musk-ox 
(whose wool is called qiviut and can be pulled 
out in handfuls) has a keen sense of fun. 

Ermanno Cristini and Luigi Puricelli’s In The 
Pond is likewise essentially pictorial. Its thir- 
teen captionless page-openings follow on from 
one to the next to make a life-size and enticing 
cross-section of a pond; there is a key to iden- 
tity the creatures of the pond, and a brief ex- 
hortatory introduction: "Open your eyes wide 
and watch the water .... You never know 
what you might see.” But assuredly you will 
not see a painted turtle, a muskrat, or a "shin- 
er” - are there no British ponds for British 
children? 

Even very small children are encouraged to 
see the world of animals through animal eyes in 
Hargrave Hands’s Look-and-See series. The 
formula seems slightly awkward at first: “little 
lamb sees who landed on a leaf ... a hen”; 
“bunny sees who picks a berry ... a wren”, 
but lends itself to guessing games and is not 
without poetry. There is an admirable fresh- 
ness in the rabbit's-eye view of a. bee, the 
worm’s-eye view of a bird. “Leam with a Zeb- 
ra!" seems an extraordinary slogan, but Mar- 
garet Lane’s little books are wonderful value 
for money, crammed with uncluttered and 
realistic pictures, packed with lively, up-to- 
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Daily cares 
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Frances Spalding 

CAMILLA JESSEL . : 

Baby's Day 

04164019Q6 : v. : ’ 

Baby's Toys * » 

0.416 50530 9 ■ 

‘ Methuisn. £1.50 each ’ . . ! 

Is it the graphic artist's failure to come to terms 
with modern life that causes, the publishers of 
children’s books tb resort to .photographs 
rather than illustrations? Certainly, after a 
spate of thatched Cottages and the' irrevelant 
but picturesque, Camilla Jesseps photographs 
■ Kaye a refreshing contemporaneity. Her work 
' contributed. to the enormous success of Pene- 
; lope Leach's, child care manual,,; Baby and 
' Child (1979). In Methuen’s earlier “Chatter- 
books" series, published in 1983, Jtssel used a 
. dozen pr so photographs in, each. title, to con- 
centrate on situations which are often troub- 
ling to the small cliild: visits to the doctor or 
hospital; the new baby’s arrival; moving house; 
get ting lost ip a large store. . Designed to. be 
: talked through with the child ..these books aim 
to increase understanding and reduce fears. . 

Baby’/ Day and Baby’s Toy stare n simplifica- 
tion of- Aimed dt'dstill* younger 
apdienee, they abandon narrative and Invite 


the recognition arid naming of everyday actlvi- ' 

■’ ties and objects. As a photographer, Jessel’s 
distinction lies in the impression of naturalness 
she achieves, the skill with which she catches a 

• felicitous gesture or expression. She is less 
good at composing information, arid' in the 

; earlier series sometimes failed to portray a 
.; scene from the most revealing angle, In Baby’s 
; pay and Baby ’a Toys, "which focus in each 
< picture on a tingle child, her talent is less dis- 
traded. It is also less tested and the winning; 
qlose-ups soon; begin to cloy ;■ Advertised as 
■ . ‘‘perfect first boob for an adult and yoUiig 
■ : Child to share" ; they might encourage a child to 

• spot the keys, toy car and spade but otherwise 

■ there can be little reaction tci what look like 

• advertisements fop baby food. ■ i . 

■ . < Jewell books' aim to fill a need by relating to . 

■ the chfrd^experiedrebnd presenting tecogniz- 
1 able situations. ,; But is -photography, the -pest 
i medium with which to obtain, this end? Very 

. few images in these books afe whoUy free of. 
", redupdant matter; and die cam era’s m echan 1c- 
: at registering pf surface appearances invjtesX 
' dull evenness of tenor. Interest quickly dwip- 
; dies once the ininge has been read.Nothing In ' 
; the design or creation of JesseJ's highly profes^ 

. ! tipnpl photographs conespohds to the ' 

\ humour that makes, books by frtists Siiqh a* 

, l Janet. Ahlberg Pr : Quentin Blake a sustained: 
;';j]p,leasure.- V . V- : . ,i=:V"- .; ..." 


date and well-organized information (and 
occasionally barbed opinions) about the anim- 
als’ daily doings, about life-style and lifc-cycle. 

I’ve always had a vaguely patriarchal admira- 
tion for the male elephant, as brains and bread- 
winner, having fun bossing the show, clearing 
brushwood and going musth on Friday nights, 
but I was chagrined to leam that the female is 
the most important member of the group, the 
old bull just mating and wandering off with the 
boys. Similarly, the King of the Beasts comes 
in for a bit of feminist deconstruction: “While 
the lioness is out hunting, the cubs arc cared for 
by her sisters and cousins .... The lion is 
too lazy to trouble himself with this, but allows 
the cute to romp beside him, even playing with 
his tail." The Animals in the Wild scries is 
similar in mood and manner to the little Zebra 
books: what you get for the extra money ure 
some breath-taking photographs: mother buf- 
falo seeing off two lionesses who are making 
larder-eyes at her calf, a famous centrefold of a 
treeful of lion, five zebras admiring their re- 
flections in a pond (Bridget Riley on the hoof) 
infinitely tender gorillas, and more hippos than 
one could shake a stick at: hippos in the sun, 
hippos in the shade, hippos viewed from 
underwater, hippos with open eyes, hippos 
with shut eyes, hippos (of course) with open 
mouths, tandoori hippos covered in mud and 
looking like a heap of cornish pasties, small, 
naked, non-sequitur hippos: “Because they 
spend so much time in the water, they moke a 
kind of pink sweat." Man the exploiter is put 
firmly in his place: “People used to hunt them 
for their skins. Now we try and look after 
them.” “Hie lion looks most kingly in the wild 
where it belongs.” 

“Young Nature-lovers will have fun dis- 
covering the fathers and mothers of a variety of 
animals", says the blurb on the rear cover of 
Masayuki Yabuuchi’s Whose Baby? But oddly 
enough, the young nature-lover is never given 
tiie answer to the question posed on the cover 
and title page, which shows an extravagantly 
bewildered Emperor Penguin chick peering 
out from between where, in a normally con- 

Family feelings 

Tony Bradman 

NINABAWDEN 
Princess Alice 
32pp. Deutscb. £4.95. 

0233977465 

VALERIE FLOURNOY . 

The Patchwork Quilt 
32pp. Bodley Head. £5.95. 

0370308689 

With its imperfect adults and a child facing 
large, disturbing issues, which could dramati- 
cally affect the rest of her life, Princess Alice is 
unmistakably Nina Bawden’s sort of story. Not 
that it is as gloomy as such a description might 
suggest. The subjects touched on may be so, 
but the text has a' very light touch. 

Hie Alice of the title is a black child, one of 
several children of different races adopted by a 
genial and chaotic white couple. Alice Is a very 
tidy person; While those around her (the house- 
hold includes numerous (logs aqd cats) are very. . 
definitely not. Her fife is a continual struggle to 
; keep small brothers ahd sisters <^ean and toys 
tidied away, while no one else particularly 
her mother '^ is at all bothered by the mess. 

. ■'* 'So for so good. But then Alice’s 1 African 
father turns upland it transpires' that he is a 
prince, which makes Alice a princess. His visit 
is disturbing for her : WhatinUst he think of her 
•: adqptiye famlly’s'feckiessness and mesa? Witt ‘ 

he drag her off to liyeinlurilripus - but lonely - 
: splendour in-Africa, far from the fantiiy she 
no* realizes she love*? ^Jlce'ls cohfiised,: and 
wonders whetherahe rjpaUyfea princess rir'uot. 
And which qf her ■ tWoTathe^i khbuid she how 
tWokofas the “reattbpe? AfthoWever, Is Veil 
“i the end. The, ^fric^n ^tteir returns' tb bis 
. .^palace; -the adoptive: father ^ waiting for Alice, 
at home. He ajst) Sorts dut Atice’a Cpnfosioti oo 
*Uin>% | :thaj^aU his 


strutted bird, one would expect to findfo 
while its parent stoops over it in a solidly 
manner, revealing far more neck than o» 
usually associates with n penguin. Inside, fo 
formulu is: “Whose bnby is this? It belong^, 
lion and a lioness, a peacock and a peahen 1 
bullscal and a cowsenl.” This, apart fronuiit 
ing problems about the meaning of belongios 
and not only in one-parent families, seems to 
be more concerned with teaching vocabulary 
than biology. Tlie hook is handsome but «. 
pc nsivc , c vc ii though the publishers have tried 
to boost the page count by calling the frou 
cover mid end-papers pages one lo thrte,u ’ 
unheard-of device. Whose Footprints? is ud. 
form with it nnd likewise features a monkeyoi 
the cover who doesn’t appear inside. 

It is one of the virtues of Ms Hofiroan’i 
Animals in the Wild scries that there k i < 
wholesome amount of suckling, mating ao> 
gestnting, but the Fischcr-Nagcls’ birth seriu 
somehow seems to fudge the crucial motoeift 
“each birth takes place so quickly that it k 
usually impossible to see what is happening 1 , 
“the male mounts from the back and raatq 
takes place”. “But how, exactly?” iheyotq 
reader may legitimately enquire. 

Kilmeny NUand . Bright Eyes and Bushy Toft, Hai- 
der and Stoughton. £7.50. 0 340 35982 X. 
Ermanno Cristini and Luigi PurlceUl: In the Pori 
A. and C. Black. £4.95 . 0 907234 43 7. 
Hargrave Hands: Duck Sees. 0 7445 0176 8. % 
Sees. 0 7445 0177 6. Little Goat Sees. 0 7445 01781 
Little Lamb Sees. 0 7445 0179 2. Bunny Sees. 0744! 
0180 6. Walker Books (Look and See). £1.50eai 
Margaret Lane: The Lion. Illustrated by Drii 
Nockcls. 0 7445 0215 2. The Chimpanzee. Illustrated 
by Denise Finney. 0 7445 0216 0. The Skfkm. 
Illustrated by David Wright. 0 7445 0217 9. 7k 
Giraffe. Illustrated by David Wright. 0 7445 02187. 
Walker Books (Zebra ‘Animal World’). 75p. ud 
Mary Hoiniuui : Gorilla. 0 416 53310 8. Hippo. 0416 
533205. Lion. 041653330 4. Zebra. 0416 53)40 X 
Methuen (Animals in the Wild). £2.50 each.' 
Masayuki Yabuuchl: Whose Baby? 0 370 30846 
8. Whose Footprints? 0 370 30845 X. Bodley Hui 
£5.50 each. 

Andrea and IleidrroK Fischer- Nagel: Birth f 
‘ Stork. £5.50. 0 460 06187 9. Birth of a Hff ifr 
£4.95. 0 460 06188 7. 


nagging doubts. Alice’s real mother is men- 
tioned all too briefly, and little attempt Ismatfc 
to explain Alice's adoption. Most children.*® 
also want to know why such a wealthy and 
powerful father couldn’t have looked ahwfck 
own daughter. Indeed, the difference betww 
real and adoptive pnrents is made so with H 
only in colour) that the central issues of a# 
tion and “belonging" lose their impact. Ib®** 
feeling that adopted and black children (8* 
thoso children who nro both) may feel 
dissntisflcd after thoy have finished tao w#* 

The Patchwork Quilt is a niore 
forward story. Tanya Is n black child, who uwj 
with her mother and father and brpUwtM® 
her Grandma, who has decided to ina ~ 
patchwork quilt. Tanya’s mother offers w , ; 
Grandma a quilt, but Grandma wants 
one the old-fashioned way and Tanya ■ 
to help her. Laid, Grandma^ ' 
Tanya takes over the quilimsking ujl •“ 
recovers. The quilt, however* is mote jagg 
something to cover a bed; In Grandma ? ' 

it’s a masterpiece, something that^tew 

story - or the story of the family- Am , to 
members of the family contribute somejwg: 
its making, whether it's a pBtch of doth 
worn-out pair pf jeans or actual sdwtoB ■ 

The quilt, therefore, stands as a 
family togetherness, and the lesson 
Tanya is one of belonging. Grandma <# . 
her .tp a tradition which ^ 

present members of the family and at tn • ■ 

time holds ff together. Valerie Flouriw^^ 
is, Very well written > and manages to 
these important th'emes' in ff totally ; 
way. What’s more, for a long 
aloud very well . My only quibbld a 
Finkney’i Ulustrafidna. They are 
at : first glatice do- appear to suit this 
human story. But'thpre’S a certain 
;abput tjiem; whlclh . stems, I jhink, 
“photographic” a'stylp; some of the 
presaions sepmvefy Odd indeed. Tbataw ,i _ 
Patchwork Quilt is ih; ^lcomp additio^ ^ 

1 grbyrin^Snimbor^fpicttire bobw 
■/ positive imaaes of black families. : :>'ia 
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Sneers on the way 


Mark Abley 

PAUL THEROUX 

Sunrise with Seamonsters: Travels and 

discoveries 1964-1984 

362pp. Hamish Hamilton. £12.50. 

0241 115434 

Halfway through The Old Patagonian Express, 
Paul Theroux stopped to analyse his reasons 
for travelling. Other writers might seek fresh 
perceptions of a foreign culture; the strange 
delights of a new landscape or language; the 
comfort of strangers. Theroux’s motives are 
unashamedly selfish: “I craved a little risk, 
some danger, an untoward event, a vivid dis- 
comfort, an experience of my own company, 
and In a modest way the romance of solitude.” 
He travels not to learn, to comprehend, or to 
report the truth about foreign parts; he travels 
to dispel boredom. 

There Is, of course, a handsome literary 
tradition of solipsistic treks. The travel writer, 
A. W. Kinglake observed in the preface to 
Eothen, “must, and he will, sing a sadly long 
strain about Self; he will talk for whole pages 
together about his bivouac fire, and ruin the 
Ruins of Baalbec with eight or ten cold lines", 
likewise Theroux. In “MakingTracks to Chit- 
tagong”, an essay about travelling on the Indi- 
an sub-continent, he devotes a total of eight 
reluctant lines to the city of Agra ("The town is 
nothing") and four of its buildings (“The Agra 
Fort is substantia] ... the Taj Mahal is some- 
thing else"); yet the railway stations of Barog, 
Dbumdanj and Solan Brewery spur him to 
eloquence. 

Although Kinglake conceded that a 
traveller’s egotism can become shameless and 
obtrusive, he insisted that it “must still convey 
some true ideas of the country through which 
be has passed ... if you bear with him long 
enough, you may find yourself slowly and 
faintly impressed with the realities of Eastern 
Travel", Like so many travel writers before 
him, Theroux takes a sour joy in those sooty 
realities. "There is”, he admits, “something in 
feeling abject that quickens my mind nnd 
makes it intensely receptive to fugitive im- 


vides the fuel on which his solitary imagination 
blazes. He explains our renewed passion for 
reading books of travel in terms of a need to 
find an antidote for the bland poison of mass 
tourism: “people want to believe that some- 
where, somehow, it is still very dangerous, 
bizarre, anxiety-making and exotic to travel, 
that one can still make discoveries in a glorious 
solitary way". Theroux refrains from exploring 
the implicit conflict between such a traveller 
and a travel writer; for by exposing to the 
world’s hungry eyes tbe wonders he has found 
on his journeys, a writer risks destroying what 
has most inspired him. If each man kills the 
thing he loves, a travel writer’s words can be 
particularly lethal. “Ile-Rousse is a neglected 
town", Theroux announced in 77n? Atlantic, 
“with a great deal of charm . Some of this charm 
still lingers in the narrow streets of Calvi, but in 
the ovcrsettled gorge which Is Porto ... the 
charm is gone.” By portraying Corsica as an 
island partly overrun by German tourists, but 
maintaining its individuality in such little- 
known places as Ile-Rousse, Theroux may 
have contributed in a small way to the con- 
tinuing erosion of its “charm". No prospective 
visitor to the island is going to head for an 
oversettled gorge when neglected towns with 
charm still lurk only a short drive from the old 
capital. 

As Theroux knows, some areas of the world 
have seen their culture all but interred by tour- 
ism. Overseas travel is never neutral; as surely 
as they bring sun-tan lotion and foreign curren- 
cy, tourists also bring changes. In the context 
of any Third World country -and in many parts 
of the first and second world too - travel means 
power. It implies an extraordinary wealth, and 
an even more extraordinary leisure. Theroux 
castigates the hippie travellers of a generation 
ago, but without allowing for the motive that 
lay behind some of their follies: a desire to 
experience an exotic culture in a direct, im- 
mediate way, free of the artificial glamour of 


tourignvand its traasparent-power^HeJikos-to~— ounceming-othcr* 

hnve it both wmn. ntfnrlrinu cnniriwH snH nn. „„ - 


his master - V. S. Naipaul, Theroux rarely 
grounds his scorn in political understanding. 
While he has a gift for finding charged, com- 
plex images of a country or city, the implica- 
tions of these images sometimes appear to 
elude him. 

The collection takes its title from a descrip- 
tion of a rowing-trip around Cape Cod, in 
which Theroux recalls the Turner painting 
“Sunrise with Seamonsters". It is, for the mast 
part, an urbane and good-humoured essay. 
But the voyage provides abundant opportuni- 
ties for sneers, and Theroux misses none of 
them. Beach-houses, motorboats, "the de- 
pressing hilarity of vacationers", “glum cou- 
ples”, developers, “ugly bungalows", expen- 
sive sets of false teeth, socialists; the English 
(“Their cynicism had turned them into bizarre 
jokesters")-al] these, and others, fall victim to 
his bilious pen. His readiness to condemn at a 
moment's notice gives much of his writing an 
edgy, uneasy tone. Theroux's fiction, it might 
be noted, ends with some of the bleakest and 
most savage lines in contemporary writing. 

It comes as something of a relief to turn from 
the travel-pieces in Sunrise with Seamonsters to 
Ws literary essays, where his sense of apprecia- 
tion and delight far outweighs his spleen. Odd- 
ly, though, he inserts a few paragraphs from 
two venomous, ephemeral book-reviews into 
his introduction, perhaps in case anybody 
should suspect him of going soft-hearted in 
middle age. (Novelists who don’t happen to 
review books, by the way, “1 find lazy and 
contemptible’’.) He has a fine understanding of 
the architecture of fiction; his tributes to 
Naipaul and Joyce Cary are both generous and 
astute. An essay on What Maisle Knew has a 
particular interest, for it shows Theroux strug- 
gling to define the pleasure and value of a navel 
with which he is clearly not in full sympathy. 

Sunrise with Seamonsters is packed with 
small revelations about its author; by alluding 
to his own beliefs and practices even in essays 


^rwloffs.Theji 


for the abjectness 


ii the quality of sight, or insight, to which it carT 
ted. . 

'Itovsl, in Theroux's eyes, becomes a 
synonym for Imaginative exploration. It is, he 
writes, “never easy: you get very tired, you get 
lost, you get your feet wet, you get little co- 
operation , and - if It Is to have any value at all - 
JP U go alone". A foreign culture merely pro- 


hnve it both ways, attacking sanitized and un- 
sanitized travelling alike. 

Theroux's well-known scorn seems to me, 
after a few hundred pages, Ji(Ue more than an 
annoying tic. He has the dangerous habit of 
expressing gloomy opinions in the guise of self- 


discoveries" as autobiographical as his travel 
writings. An affectionate piece about S. J. 
Perelman contains lines that read tike an Ideal- 
ized self-portrait: travel made him “an accom- 
plished watcher and an appreciative listener"; 
“He had a great capacity for pleasure, blit he 


-j pp * * pwuauiMi uuk Hi# 

'idUflf rnjth»»-“Afghanistan-is. expensive. and. „ waarestless, always active, game for anything; 


barbarous”, he proclaimed in an essay for Har- 
per’s in 1974. “The Afghans are lazy, idle and 
violent." He wrote the piece to appear in The 
Great Railway Bazaar, was persuaded to omit 
it, and deleted from that book almost every- 
thing about Afghanistan except fierce gener- 
alizations. Unlike his friend - and, in a sense, 


The smart thing in Rajasthan 


Penelope Chetwodc 

WWSKNlCHOUSON 

foih In Luxury: A practical guide for the 
Earning traveller 
%P. Century. £10.95. 

071260857 5 

5* title of India In Luxury suggests that this 
.Webook is designed for business men oh 
r/Pwpe accounts and for rich tourists who, 
never dream of venturing outside the 
range. But that is misleading, for 
^ ig.Ni cholsQn turns but to be a very percep- 
bootn^ ' r ‘ states In the preface of her 


***** {Wn idofl Of luxury. If ills pressing 
ttot.hta? j 8 8rccn “focls, having a clockwork 

ii'. .’’k.Wd Dainrino ih« f/vturf mri allapfl I ft lit 


fefo riSr? 1 ® the town red every night, 
Pofifar you.. India's luxury lies else- 
ahrftt* • ** ^tiscape, colour, peoples, tradl- 
' f . ^raordinary service . 


anc * tphrist centres are 
lejaiutS*’ ; ?^ 6re the five-star , hotels are 
;gS 0 ^ ‘he world , but Mrs Nicholson 
the rewar< * s which await those 
to make do. with less grand 
:iS^|^?“ 0 n: “Nor d Q many visitors, reach 
“iaij monuments at Sancbi, Man- 

B 'l br the ruined palace forts at 
toba, south of Gwalior- Accom- 
ntit bejuxuriouain theife places, 

thfc buildings" »rtatoty is," 


The Gobind Deo Palace in Datia is one of the 
most ingeniously designed buildings in India 
(architect unrecorded) yet only a few visit it. 
Orchha, which up till now has been the jealous- 
ly guarded socret of a handful of devotees, is in 
(he process of being promoted for tourism and 
Mrs Nicholson refers to a stay at “the charming 
Hotel Sheesh Mahal”. When this used to be a 
. PWD Rest House the charge was Rs \2 a day 
. for eadi of the three rooms; ’then, about three 
years ago. It was taken over by the state tour- 
ism department and the charge weiit up to Rs 
50. This January the price of the best room 
doubled to RslOO. And Mrs Nlchplfon does 
not describe the eccentric behaviour of the WC 
in the bathroom with its vast marble bath With- 
out a stopper. But then, as an American friend 
once said to me, “When the plug doesn’t work 
properly you, know you’re In the real India." 

Murray’s Handbook for India is still, as Mrs 
Nicholson generously admits, “by far thp best 
for, architecture and history!', but it is written 
from a scholarly and completely objective 
■ point of view whereas the modem tfepd in 
" guidebooks is to write in colloquial English 
from a very subjective angle: For this reason 
India in Luxury can be read for entertainment 
alone; It is written in such a compelling style 
that you find yourself getting Interested In sub- 
jects which have never attracted you before - 

such, as racing in Bombay. . ■; — 

Mrs Nicholson’s real tpumplt pf one-upman- 
ship is Shekhavatl. I have ^ 8n ^ 
exploring, the;. Vindhyan Hdls fo the .h^.of 
/finding another Ajanta, .tin* would entail 


he fed himself on change.” His admiration for 
V. S. Pritchett’s versatile mastery of so many 
literary forms suggests that Theroux himself - 
novelist, story-teller, essayist, critic, author of 
children's books, traveller add would-be play- 
wright - would relish no epithet belter than 
“man of letters". 


battling through thorny jungles on foot with 
the possibility of being eaten by a tiger. Yet the 
area of Rajasthan known as Shekhnvati is with- 
in two hours’ motoring distance of both Delhi 
and Jaipur; but only since the publication of 
Rajasthan ; The painted walls of Shekhavatl by 
Francis Wacziarg and Aman Nath (1982) hasit 
come on to the serious art-hlstory-cum-tourisl 
map. The smart thing in Delhi intellectual and 
diplomatic society today is to have bees tb 
Shekhavatl and there waj even s seminar de- 
voted exclusively to it held there last Decem- 
ber; The latest (1984) edition of the excellent 
. India: A travel survival kit makes no mention of 
it, whereas India in; Litxuty has a page and a 
half on it, in which we learn where to stay, and 
how to get about to see the best of the Marwari 
merchants’ ext raordi nary palaces (havelis) , de- 
. : corated with frescos inside and out, which are' 
situated in spue of the 360 villages comprising 
, this recently "opened-up” part of north-east- 
Rajasthan. 

. I am sure there will be further editions of this 
stimulating guidebook and I would suggest that 
place-names., be given : greater . prominence, / . 
Such headings /as “arwval in india”, 
"HOTELS". ' “travel reservations", “what to 
buy .where’’ /are printed in bold black type; 

; whpreas Jjtipur and all other place-names are 
printed in relatively small type, and when only 
the mention of a-plaoe/such as Datia, comes 
.- into a long paragraph/ jt takes same time to 
; locate* after looking it up in the full index; as it 
js printed. in the same type as the. rest of the 
lY*. v \ / 
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